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CUAPTER XXXIX. 

Tub elevation of Christianity upon the ruins of 
Paganism did not immediately demolisli the entire 
fabric of the ancient superstition. Sooner or later, 
indeed, by a just and natural kiw, ert*or must give 
way to truth ; but the complete su|H)n*es8ion of all 
thoHo erroneous notions which have gradually U*- 
eoine inuor|H>ratud with the religious belief of man* 
kind, niUHt always be a slow and very gradual pro« 
eess. The early proHolytes to the new and purer 
faith, indeed, might pull down the templen, and 
destroy the sacred emblems of the imgan worship ; 
but they could not so easily eradicate from their 
own minds, far less from the hearts of the less 
enlightened worshipped, all those superstitious feel- 
ings and practices which their ancient institutions 
had cherished and enjoined. It is, indeed, no easy 
matter to effectuate an entire revolution in tlioso 
religious sentiments of an entire i)eople, which, 
during the lapse of ages, have become indurated, as 
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it woro, and amiilgamatod with tlioir w1k)Io bocIpI, 
intolloctiial, and moral oxJHtonoo. Tlio rolipon of 
tlio pagan world, no doubt, wan full of tlio groMHOHt 
and nioAl dogra<ling suporHtiiionM, and wom utterly 
in<.'apablo of Hatirtfying tlio mindH, or awakening 
the coiiHcicnoos of tlio nioro olovatcd classes of tliu 
poopio among wlioni it prova!lo<l. Novortlioless, it 
woii infinitely preforablo to a total want of all reli- 
gions faith and worship, and an indiiTeronco to 
those moral counsels and injunctions which aro pre- 
sumed to emanate from a sujierior world. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that this lower sphere of 
existence required to be prepared, in some measure, 
for the advent of Jrsus Christ, and that St 
Austin and othei*s of the Fathers of the Church, did 
not hesitate to acknowledge that some of the more 
distinguished among the ancient philosophers— es- 
pecially Plato and his followers — had enunciate<l 
doctrines and sentiments which would have thrown 
no diHcre<lit upon the diseipU^s of the Christian faith. 
And what stronger evidem*u can we have of the 
want of a g(*neral belief — among the more enlight- 
ened classeH, at least — in the idolatrous tenets and 
practices of the ante-Christian worldi than the ex- 
istence of the altars erected, and the homage 
addressed to the Unknown God If 

It is stiid, indeed, that the ancients worshipped 
statues of brass and of stone ; as it is, even now, 
alleged that the Itoman Catholic Christians adore 
pictures and images. But, in regard to the ancients, 
this assertion is disputed by St Austin ; Pausa- 
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NIA8 nomos Uio artists who mado tlicso statuos» ami 
PvTiiAaoRAS had said : ** Do not attach your own 
rosoinblanco to GoD*-do not atteirpt to roprosont 
his countonanco." In short, it would appear that 
what was merely intended to bo an atljuvant of 
their faith has been erroneounly eouHidered to have 
been the actual object of tlieir adoration. 

It has boon said, moreover, that Apollo JiiniMotf 
was held to have been personally present, and to 
have delivered the oracles in his temples. This, 
however, is a mistake. '* It is nott" says Plutarch, 
** the Toice of AjioUo which is heard, nor his lan- 
guage, nor his verses, but those of the Pythoness.*' 

In some of their practices, it is true, the ancients 
may bo said to have abused the character of God, 
by conferring the name and its attributes upon 
somo of their distinguished men ; but, in these early 
times, and in the absence of all direct revelation, 
mankind seem to have conceived that they were 
conferring an honour upon the HU|u*eme Divinity, 
by asHucialing with Him all whom they connidtTed 
most pure and illustrious upon earth. And, surely, 
this was better than utterly to disavow his exist- 
ence, or to deny him the homage which was his due. 
At all events, a religion which uuiy be false or mis« 
taken in some of its principles or dogmas of faith, 
is infinitely preferable to no religion at all. The 
ancients, indeed, were fond of fictions ; but fictions 
have abounded at all times, and amongst all na- 
tions ; the mysteries of the universe, and the alTco- 
tions of the human heart and imagination, engender 
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n predisposition, to tlio creation and enjoyment of 
an ideal world ; but it is surely going too far to tax 
these aniiublo, and, in some res])ects, salutary ebul- 
litionn of natural feeling, with impiety and idolatry. 
A belief in the onnii|)otent |)ower of a creator and 
proHi^rver of all things, it may be said, never ceased 
to prevail, in one form or another, throughout the 
entire world; and ev(*n the incenso which vran 
burnt upon the altars of Jtimter Tonans was 
always the tribute of a sincere respect and venera- 
ti(m for that supreme, invisible, uiid incomprehen- 
sible Being, who superintends and regulates the 
destinies of mortals. 

The pagan temples were succeeded by the Chris- 
tian monasteries ; and in these last receptacles, the 
divinntory faculty found a second sanctuary — a 
r(*fugo and a home. The gift of divination being 
naturad to the si>ecies, under certain conditions of 
its development and exercise, it still continued to bo 
nuinileMted among the converts to the new faith; 
and, although under a somewhat altered form, it was 
still enliHted, as previously, into the service of the 
priesthood, and devoted to the purposes of religious 
worship. Although the Christian Sibyls and Py- 
thonesses no longer sat upon a tripod, or stood 
u|N)n a rock — although they ceased to utter their 
predictions in public, their prophetic faculty still 
accompanied them wherever they went. 

We formerly adverted to the fact (sec Vol. I., p. 
217, &c ), that, at a very early period of the Chris- 
tian Church, several of its most learned and eloquent 
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adherents, apostles and advocates, seduced by those 
inward feelings,— -which ai*e fre<|uently generated 
hy novel and mysterious principles of fuitji, and are 
held to be demonstrative of their truth and their 
cDicacy, — lapsed into various extraordinary heresies 
and gentile usages, which were totally inconsistent 
with those doctrinal an«l practical views so clearly 
enunciated and enforced by the Divine founder of 
our orthodox faith» and his innncnliate disciples. 

Among the individualn t(» whom we have advertctl, 
were Valentine, I^Iakk, Montanus, Teutuixian, 
and othcrsf. Instead of inculcating and enforcing 
the divine tenets of their great Master, they ap|)etir 
to have taken advantage of that predis|K)sition t«i 
the ecstatic affections, — which is so frequently pre- 
dominant in periods of excitement, and is generally 
most prevalent among the softer sex, — in order to 
disseminate their own partial Jind perverted views of 
the d(»ctrines and graces «if Christianity. Thcst^ 
abuses continued to distract the rising ('hurcli from 
those more im|M>rtant matters of doctrine and senti- 
ment which had been so plainly, yet so elo(|uently 
enforced by the divine founder of the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, and his orthodox disciples ; and to reduce 
the admirable simplicity of the Christian faith and 
practice to the level of those su|)erstitions which 
one of its chief objects was to discourage, and finally 
to abrogate. Hence it came to Iks considered that 
religion was the more pure, and the more i>crfect, 
in proportion as it exhibited those curious pheno- 
mena, which, indeed, are occasionally the product 
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of extravagant and orcrpoworing doTOttonal feeling, 
hut are no more tlie offspring of Christianity than 
of Paganism; and which, although occasionally 
generated by deep devotional sentiment, may also 
1)0 induced by other causes — such as certiun acci- 
dental forms of constitutional development—alto* 
gcther irrespective of religious faith. 

About this period, too, the ecstatic manifestations 
to which we allude, took place in the Christian 
churches, as, previously, in the heathen temples. 
Thus, St CviMiiAN adverts to a story of this descrip- 
tion, relative to a Christian prophetess, who felt 
into ecstasies, and uttered predictions; but this 
saint, l>eing orthodox in his opinions, differa from 
Tbrtulliak by ascribing all these phenomena to 
da>monincal possession.* The facts themselves 
formed no matter of controversy. 

The following are examples of that species of 
clairvoyance which was manifested in the times of 
which we have been speaking. The first case is 
reported by Gukgory of Tours, 

On the day of the death of St Martin, at Tours 
(in the year 400), St Amukosb had a prophetic 
notice of that event in the cfiurch of3Iilan, while 
he was engaged in celebrating the mass. It was 
customary that the reader should present himself 
to the ofliciating priest with the book, and that ho 
fthould not commence reading the lesson until ho 
had i*eccived orders. It happened that, on the 
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Sunday in qoostion, whito ho who was to road tho 
Epistio of St Paul stood upright beforo tho altar» 
St Ambrose* who was to oiHciato, foil aslcop upon 
tho altar. Two or thrco hours clap80<l without any 
attempt boing mado to awaken him. At lcn|i;th, ho 
was reminded of tho long time tliat tho people had 
been kept waiting. '* Do uoi be disquittedt* ho 
answered ; " it has been fortunate for ^ne to have 
fallen asleep^ since Ood 1ms been pleaseil to show 
me so grectt a miracle ; for know that the bishop 
Martin, my brother^ kasjnst died. I u*hs present 
at his funeral, and had nearly finishe^l tho sert*iee 
wlten you aivoke m«." The people were greatly 
surprised : The day and tho hour were noted, and it 
was found that the time of tho death of tho blessed 
confessor was exactly that at which the bishop 
Ambrose said he had been present at tho funeral 
service. 

Phenomena of this nature are not confined to tho 
church and churchmen. St Austin relates tho fol- 
lowing somewhat analogous case : — A well-educated 
man, who was much occupied with the study of 
Plato, declared, that on a particular night, in his 
own house, and beforo going to sleep, he saw a phi- 
losopher come to him whom he know intimately, 
and who explained to him the principles of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, — a thing which ho had hitherto 
refused to do. Next day, having asked this philo- 
sopher how he came to explain these matters to him 
in a strange hou^e, and at such a timo, which ho had 
previously refused to do at homo : ** I did no such 
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thing/' replied liis friend« '* but I dreamt that Iliad 
done so." " Thus," adds St Austin, •* ono may 
SCO and hear by means of a phantastic imago, and, 
when perfectly awako, that which another has seen 
or felt in a dream." 

Mademomlle MtVler, without quitting her bed, 
appeared to her friend in a distant house, and cured 
her of a severe toothache. She aflirmed that it was 
her spiritual F which had made this visit, and tliat 
it had been conducted by the soul of her mother. 
Two phenomena are here uniteil — 1, The opinion of 
Mademoiselle Miiller ; and, 2, Her imaginary visit 
to her friend, and the influence she exerted over her. 
The idea of being conducted by her mother was evi- 
dently an ilhision. 

Wo have already seen, that a woman appeared to 
Aspiisia in a dream, and pointed out to her the 
remedy which would cure her of a tumour which 
she had on the cheek. Is there any thing diaboli- 
cal in all thiH, as some are disi)osed to assert ? Aiiis- 
TIOP.K, the rhetorician, had a dream, in which he saw 
an yEnadapius, who advised him to bathe in the 
middle of a stream. Was this a trick of tho Devil ? 
And for what purpose ? Similar examples may be 
found as frequently among the Christians as among 
tho pa;ic«'^ns, — the only difference being, that the 
latter had visions of ^Esculapius or Apollo, whilo 
the former saw saints and other persons in whom 
they had confidence, — and confidence in medicine is 
the better half of the buttle. It were quite super- 
fluous to enumerate all the instances of similar phe- 
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nomona which we havo found upon record. Wo 
fihall, therefore, conclude this branob of our subject 
with one other narrativoi corroborative of the fact, 
related by an author of com^idcrable reputation. 
We may probably have occasion to resume the suli- 
jcct hereafter. 

^ Amon^ the mont remarkable things to which I ^ 
have been able to refer," says AleJcauJer at AffJ^ 
awlro, a Neapolitan lawyer, " in regard, to the pro- 
viouH announcement of events in dreams, the follow* 
ing ii< the more worthy of my admiration and recol* 
lection, because I happened to be a witness of it:— • 

*^ Marins, my pupil and client, whose ingenious 
and happy' charaoter I havo fretjueutly had occasion 
to adinit*e, had gone to bed, when smldenly he began 
to utter frightful groans and mouHiful lamcntationn, 
because, while in this state, ho had seen his mother 
breathe her last, and preparation made fur her finu»- 
ral. I began to I'ouse him, and to ask an explana- 
tion of these violent complaints, when he assureil m« 
that his mother was dead; that he li.id seen this 
during his sleep ; and that her funeral had already 
taken place. I took a note of the day and of the 
minute in which this prevision occurred. Some timo 
afterwards, a messenger cam6 to announce to mo 
tho event of the death. I asked him upon what day 
it had taken place, and I obtained the confirmation 
that it was the very day on which she had appeared 
to her son during his sleep." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TiiBRB aro sovoral other romarkablo phonomemi 
peculiar to the ecstatic states, wliich have been 
manifested in all ages of the world, and especially 
in times of peculiar excitement, to which the anthor 
deems it proper to direct the attention of his readers. 
The facts themselves aro matters of history ; but 
iM^foro they t>ecamo capable of philosophical oxpla« 
nation, they were f^enerally ascribeil to occult causes 
— to divine illumination or diabolical possession— -or 
to more fraud and imposture. In any view, how- 
ovor, wo cannot avoid rogarding them as momondilo 
incidents in the rc<*oiHls of the human si^ccicss and 
the recent researches of philosophers have at length 
aiflforded us the means of elucidating their natural 
causes* 

In the year 200, Montanus assumed the charac- 
ter of a divine missionary, inspired by the Holy 
(jhost. for the puq^oso of diifusing the light of 
Christianity; and, in 1483, Savonarola thought 
he felt in himself a secret impulse, which stamped 
him as a reformer of the Christian Church, and 
called upon him to preach repentance, and to pre- 
dict the calamities which menaced the state and the 
ecclesiastical establishment. In 1484, he foretold 
to his audience that their walls should one day be 
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bathod in torrontt of blood— a throat which appear- 
ed to haro received its accomplishment, wlien, in 
1500, the French, under the orders of the Duke of 
Nemours, obtained possession of Brescia, and deli- 
vered over the inhabiUints to a frightful massacre. 
Savonarola harangued the people in the name of 
Heaven ; ho imp1oi*eil them to be converted ; ho 
doscribod the general laxity of morals, and the pro- 
gress of luxury and wickedness amongst all classes 
of the citizens ; the disorders of the Church, the 
corruption of the prelates, and the tyranny of their 
rulers. He then predicted the new calamities which 
foreign armies kIkiuUI bring upon Itnly. 

It was ho who was culled upon to address tho 
King of France, after tho flight of the Medici; 
bocauHo tho Florentines regardtnl him as a man 
endowed with miraculous and )u*ophetie powers. 
Savonarola addressed Clmrleu VIII. with that tone 
of authority which ho was accustomed to assume in 
presence of his audience. He said to the King : 
" The servant of God, to whom theso things have 
l>een revealed by God, reminds you who are sent by 
his divine Majesty, that, according to his example, 
you ought to show mercy everywhere, but espe- 
cially in his city of Florence. Tho unworthy ser- 
vant, who now addresses you, again implores and 
exhorts you to defend innocence to the utmost of 
your power — the widows, tho orphans, tho unfortu- 
nate ; and, especially, the modesty of tho 8))ouse8 
of Christ who are in tho convents. Finally, for tho 
third time, tho servant of God exhorts you to par- 
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lion all offences. If you do all tlicso tilings, O 
King ! God will extend your temporal sovereignty, 
and make you every where victorious." Having 
openly reproved the King for the disorders com- 
mitted by his army, and for his neglect to reform 
the Church, he infoniied him that, if ho did not 
alter his conduct, (Sod would 8i>eedily inflict u]Kin 
him a severe punishment. 

iSumetime afterwards, the death of the dauphin 
was regarded as an accomplishment of this threat ; 
and it is certain that, in consequence of these pro- 
pheci(*s, Charles abandoned the route to Florence, 
and dir(H*tcd his mairli to Visa, 

The reputiitidu of Savt>iiarolii excited jealousy 
and onmiti<*M. lit) wam arroMtcd, tried in (he year 
M!I8, nmilemued to the tlunu^s as a HureertT, and 
actually burnt alive, along with his two disciples, 
DoMiNu; HoNviniiNi and Sii.vkhtkh Mahukki.* 

In this century, an v\ ancient times, the nuu^e im- 
|M)rtaut events were predicted thiHiugh the medium 
of ecstatic ix»velati«»us. Thus. Anuki«o Caktiio. 
physician to the French King, I^uis XI., while 
engaged in celebrating the mass in presence of 
the King, in the chui*ch of St Martin at Toui*s, 
announced to the monarch tho discomfiture and 
ileath of his enemy, tho Duke of Hurgundy, at 
Nancy. Tho day and the hour were noted, and 
the prediction was subsetpiently found to be cor- 
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roci. In hi8 Rbvblata, tho author boa noticed 
tlio ourious rovcrio of tlio Quoon of Navarro, rcla- 
tivo to tlio events of tlio Uattlo of Jornac, 

One of the most romarkublo instances of consti- 
tutional ecstasy is presented to us in tho person of 
Cardan us, who informs us that nuture had con- 
ferred u|)on him several singular giftM, which ho 
had always been unwilling to reveal. II10 first of 
these consisted in the i^ower of falling into a state 
of ecstasy whenever he pleased. {Qtiod i^noties 
i*olot extra schshm, iptasi in ectttmiltn tmnwo,) Tho 
second was the faculty of seeing external ohjeets 
with tho eyes of the spirit, and not with tlume of 
tho b<Hly ; •*. f . the tCMtatie vhion, Tho third con- 
sisted in seizing, in his (Ireunis, <«very thing that was 
aliout to ha|»|i4Mi to hiui ; and ho hhsuivm us that 
ntithing ever ueeui*retl t<i him which ho had not 
previously foreseon in this maimer. During them« 
V(»luntary ecstasies, (\\nnANim i4*(m imti'intiUti to thf 
t»«(W rhlvnt yMiiW i^* the tjout. If any one near 
him spuke upon these occasions, he heard faintly 
the sound of the s|)eaker*s vuice, but did net com- 
prehend what was Siiid. Ho could remain for a 
long time in this state. This ecstatic |>ower, he 
assures us, ho had possessed fi*om his til*ty-third 
year. Like Socuatks, he believed that he had a 
faithful guardian Genius, or da^nioU) who never left 
him, altlmugh this (icnius had become his com|uuuon 
rather late in life ; but he stiid that this (icnius hud 
bei*ome known to him before that time, in conse- 
4Uonco of the advice he had given him in his dreams; 
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and that ho had also curod him of many soriou« 
and dcHpcrato di»casc8. This spirit, ho said, 
dirocted all his actions. 

In his solitudo, ho mcditiitod upon God and his 
Genius. Tho latter, ho affirmed, dcfendod and pro- 
tected him by the orders of God, gave him excellent 
advice, and consoled him in his adversity. Some- 
times, however, ho entertained doubts in regard to 
the reulit}' of this Genius ; he did not know whether 
ho was favoured by tho possession of a familiar 
spirit, or whetluT his soul might not be of a pecu- 
liar nature, which placed hiui on tho confines of 
immortality.* 

Cakuanus died at tho ago of soventy-iiYo, as 
ho had hiniHclf predicted, lie appears to have 
been, as we have said, an habitual ecstatic, and his 
occasional doubts may have ariHon during tho 
intervals (»r tho allection. The same remarks nuiy 
apply to 8(K'UATi;s. 

The following case, along with a variety of 
others — to some of which wo may havo occasion 
to refer in the sequel— ap|K*ars to demonstrate 
tho fact that these ecstatic ailections may some- 
times, liko certain diseases, becomo epidemical or 
infectious. 

In tho year 1550, a largo proportion of tho 
children, girls as well as boys, in tho hospital of 
Amsterdam, to the nuniber of sixty or seventy, were 
attacked by the Evil Si>irit, as it is said, to such a 
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dogroo, tliat thoy cliinbodt liko cats, ovor tlio walU 
and roofs of houses. 

CiCBKo, it may bo recollected, in his treatise on 
the Divine Laws, advises that the priests charged 
with the interpretation of theresp<inses of tlio seers 
should not be too numerous, because, otherwise, 
the great public designs might become known be-» 
yond the college. Now Van Dalb reports, of the 
children of the hospital of Amsterdam, that they 
gave an account of what was jiiisiting, at the very 
moment, in the municipal council. 

One of tliCiM) children sjiid, one day, to a woman 
called Catherine (terardi, that her son, John 
Nicholas, was going to set out for the Hague, ami 
that he should do no good. This woman, having 
gone to SCO hor son, who was a mendicr of the 
nnmicipal council, and, in that capacity, was 
liliargrd with a Hccret misMion, anktMl him if it was 
true that he wan going to the Hague, lie, although 
taken by surprise, answered that it was ; but when 
ho came to know that it was the child who had 
divulged the secret, he returned to the council, 
and coumumicatcd the circumstance to the magis- 
trates, who, tinding the project discovered, resolved 
to abandon it. 

These children made their esca|)0 in troops of ten 
or a dozen at a time, and ran about the public 
streets. They went to the chief magistrate of the 
town, whom they reproached oh account of some 
secret transactions. Public rumour even went b<i 
far as to insinuate that these children had disco* 
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vorcd soYorul plots concoctod against the Pro- 
testants.* 

Tho curious and much controverted phenomenon 
of tho occasional cxorciso of tho faiculty of vision 
through opaquo bodies— of which wo shall have 
ucvusion to say a good deal hereafter— is displayed 
in tho following iuHtances, with a character of truth 
which admits of no doubt of its reality. 

IIuYGiiKNs tells us that a prisoner was seen at 
Antwerp, whoso sight was so piercing and so lively, 
that he discovered, with facility, every thing which 
was concealed under any sort of stuffs or clothes, 
with the single exception of stuffs dyed of a red 
colour. This appears to have been the same per- 
son who discovered that one of the women who 
came to visit him in his solitude had no chemiscf 
Lkhiiun» who reports this fact, observes that some 
individuals were s]M)ken of in Spain, who could see 
to a considerable depth under the surface of the 
ground, springs of water, metals, nay, even dead 
bodies. Father Martin del lliu relates that when he 
was at Madrid, a little boy was seen who manifested 
the same faculty. { Anthony I^nkvenius, a phy- 

♦ Van l)At.K; I)e JMatna^ pp. 18, 19. 

t Lkhkun ; Cn'tt'tfue tlvH SHftrrtUitivneH^ I^ib. T. cli. C. 

X The fact t»f the exercUo of \W\o\\ nt coiMldcrable dU« 
taiic<*.s mill through hitcn-eiihig opflipio Ijodies, has been 
pmvc'd bi'^'oiul the po:».sibility uf doubt. Valkicius Maxi- 
mum raciitioiiH oil cxtraordninry hiHtniico of di^niit vUion In 
a ninii calliMl Stuaiio, who. In the Firat I'uulc War, saw and 
counted the vcMcU which Midled from the hartx)ur of Carth* 
a};e— A distance of one hundred and tliuly Iea;fues. Juuus 
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sician of Florence, mentions a very curious and inter- 
enting case, A young Florentine, called Gaspar, luul 

C.KSAJi in said to have post^cAicd a similar faculty. The 
power of seeing into tlie liowcls of the earth Is iM)ualljr re- 
markable, and as well attesti*d ; for hiMtiuice, In the case of 
the hydrosco|)0 Dlktox. HiIs unlnHtnirttMl man n*cog« 
nitied water at a great dlMtance under the surface of the 
ground, ami aliM> dlKtlnguUlicHl Ita qunlitlei. In the same 
manner, he d{»covered vehiA of metal of diflcn^nt kinds. 
Tlic reader will And all that relates to RL»rniM In the works 
of M. TiiouvKNEL, es|)eciully in Ids Meutoin tm lUe lUfmintf 

Father Fejoo, a Spanish ecelc^tinstic, mentions the 
existenec of iwrsons similarly gine<l in Spain, where they 
were denominated i^i/roMriVrji, — a word prohahly of Arabian 
origin. Uut ult these Individuals were eelipsied by a young 
woman of Lisl)on, whose lynx*eyes iipiM'ar to have lie<*n 
capable of piercing the earth to an extrnonlinary depth. 
She als<i )N»ssessiMl the faculty of se«*iag Into iho interior of 
human ImhUcs, anil of |M'reeivlng the ciivulailou of the blot»il, 
the process of digestion, iVrc. ; and she dI.<«eovenHl diseases 
which escaped the iHMietratlon of the most able and ex|ie- 
rienced pliyslcinns. I'hls lady was |KMish>ned and highly 
honoured by the Iving of Portugal. 

Another Poiluguese lady i<^ mentioned, who apiM'ars to 
have manifested the same extraonlinar)' idiosyncrasy of 
vision. Her name was l*Ki»KUAtti'iiE. Our n*aders.will 
find a full account of these ladies In the Mercure tU- Franrr^ 
second %'olunie for Si*ptenttN>r 1720; and In the second |»art 
of the same )>ublication for the month of June 172H. 

Hie histories of Ulktun, Jmuvkh i/AvMAn, Campkiti, 
and others, who api)ear to have |iossesscd this singular 
faculty in an extraordinar}' degri'e, are well known; and 
Instances of the manifestation of this faculty have occurred 
in our own countr}*. Tlio whole of this curious sultject has 
been carefully and sclent Iliad ly Investigated by '1'iiouvk- 
NEL, AMtiuETTi, UirrKH, KiKSKU, aud others; and much 
now light apiiears to be thrown upon it by the recent Inge* 
nious researches of Uauon ItEiciiENUAcn. 

vol. II. II 
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boon wounded in tho breast by an arrow. In ondcMi- 
voorlng to extract tho weapon, the wood became 
detached from the iron, and the latter remained in 
the wound. The patient suffered dreadfully, and 
wished to kill himself. His friends endeavoured to 
console him, and one of them advised him to pray 
to God, in order to obtain a cure. The patient fol- 
lowed his advice ; he prayed night and day, aiid« 
on a sudden, he began to utter predictions. lie 
recognised and announced beforehand the persons 
who came to vi5>it him, although still at a gix*at dis- 
tance ; he said that he was certain of his cure ; and 
that ho knew the day and the hour in which \w 
should recover his health.* His clairvoyance, in- 
deed, extended a great deal farther. lie announcetl 
his journey to Itome, and foretold his death in that 
city. Bknkvknius informs us that the iron part of 
the arrow came out of the wound on tho day and at 
the hour indicated by the patient, and that as soon 
as tho iron came out; the faculty of prevision ceased 
to exist. Some time afterwards, (iasi>au repaired 
to Home, where ho died, as he had himself pre- 
dicted. 

Hmpkimklbs, Ahist;i:us, and IIermotymus of 
Cla7.omene, in ancient times, were reputed to pos- 
sess the faculty of abandoning their bodies, and 
allowing their souls to travel abroad. Cardanus, 

* From tills It would ap|>car that ho became somnam- 
ImlUt. Sfc, also, In Kikmkii*s Archiv^ a curious iiistauco of 
tlio tomnambuli'smut iraumaiiaiM, 
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as WO havo soon, rotates tlio sumo thing in regani 
to himsolf. Tho following is an analogous caso : — 

Oaspar Peucbr {Oonwient* de Gtoniatitia) in* 
forms ns that tho Liaplandcrs, if any ono at a dis- 
tanco of even throe hundred miles from \m family 
is desirous of obtaining infcmuation in regat*d to his 
relations, ho applies to certain ]>er8ons who art* 
known to possess a peculiar soui*co of knowledge. 
After some preparatory ceremonies, the magician 
falls senseless and motionless, as if tho soul had 
really abandoned tho body. After tho lapse of 
twenty-four hnurs, the soul returning, the ap|>a- 
rently inanimate boily awakes as if out of a pro« 
found sleep, and utters a deep-drawn sigh, as if 
emerging from death to life. Thus bi*ought to him- 
self, the magician answers the questions put to him. 
and, to remove all doubt in regard to the charactiM* 
of his responses, ho names and describes the places 
where ho has been, with minute circumstances well 
known to the i nterrogator. Similar facts are atteste<l 
by Saxo the grammarian, by Ch.Ars MACiNrs, and 
by others. 

A young man, says Lkxtuli's — an eminent )>hy- 
sician of ])erne-<-was in the service of a baker. 
Iking frecpiently beaten by his master, he first 
became very sick, and afterwards epileptic. Every 
moment it was thought ho was at the point of death. 
In this state ho continued twelve hours without arti- 
culating a syllable ; at length, to the great astonish- 
ment of the spectators, he became, as it were, ccsta- 
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tio. In this stato lio continuod daring thrco or four 
hours — sometimes for a shorter period ; and during 
the whole of this time, his eyes were closed, and ho 
was deprived of nil sense nnd motion. In his 
('cstany, he sang songs, principally such as ho had 
learned from others, for ho could not read. When 
the crisis was over, he had the nppearanco of a man 
awakened out of a profound sleep ; and when ho 
was asked whence he came, he answered, *' from 
heaven," where he had hecn conducted hy the 
angels to the presence of the celestial Father. 
Attempts were made to undeceive him ; he was told 
that ho yielded to the insinuations of the daemon ; 
hut he positively assured the hystandcrs that it was 
the spirit, and not the Devil that spoke in him.* 

At Perouse, in 1G1G, a priest of the name of 
Jaques, one day, while performing the mass, turned 
round to the ))eople, and instead of saying, Orate 
/nttres I ho exclaimed : Orate pro castrh tcclmcB 
tjnm lahorant in extremis. (IVay for the army of 
the church, which is in extreme peril.) And at the 
moment he was Hpeaking, the army in question was 
dcfeateil about twenty-five leagues from Pcrouscf 

Fernelius relates that a young gentleman was 
seized with convulsions, which spread successively 
over every part of his body. So violent were they, 
that four men could scarcely restrain him. His head, 
however, continued sound, and he preserved his 



* DiONis ; Itecueil sur la Mori Svbite ei la Caialejme. 
t BoDix; JJemoHomaHcie, &c. 
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reason. Thcso attacks frequently seixed Iiim to 
the extent of ten times in a day Tlie physicians 
were of opinion tliat it was a spcdes of epilepsy ; 
and, accordingly, they adininistercd the suitable 
remedies, but without success. 

Three months had elapsed, when they were asto- 
nished to find this young man hohling extraortlinary 
discoui*ses, K|K>aking l^itin and Greek, although hu 
was ignorant of the latter language. He also dis« 
covered the secret thoughts of other jiet^sons, espe- 
cially those of the physicians themselves ; and ho 
rallied them upon their ignorance of his complaint. 
And the erroneous method they had pursucil in their 
treatment. The physicians maintained that it wa» 
the Devil who caused him to speak in this manner.' 
In his fits, the patient asserted that he was not ih>s- 
sessed by the Devil, but by a spirit of another class. 
When awake, he denied wliat ho had said, and 
maintained tliat an unknown power comiK'lled him 
to speak.* 

We have already noticed the story of the Hnglish 
captain Jouson, who relates that, in 1G20, having 
been in Africa, and returning to Poui)etan, ho found 
waiti^ig for him, upon the shore, a Portuguesie of 
the name of Gaspah Consalvo, who saluted him 
without any appearance of surprise at his unex- 
l>ccted arrival, and invited him to go and dine with 
him, whore every thing was prepared for his recep- 
tion. Jouson, not being able to comprehend how 



* FcRNKUUS ; De AhdUU Morftomm Caysit. 
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ho coald have been expected, exhibited morki of 
astonishment and curiosity; but the Portuguese 
answered naturally, thiU he had Itanit the day of 
Ids arrival from a Marabout (a priest of the 
country) who ofttained the information from IIorby 
(the Devil). 



CllAPTEU XLI. 

TiiK phenomena |>ecurmr to the ecstatic affections 
have never been more fixH]uently or more conA[ii- 
cuously develo])ed than during periods of great 
national or popular excitement, especially that 
species of excitement which lias its origin in an 
intense and ill-i*cgulated religious devotion. The 
correctness of this observation may bo demonstratiNl 
by a reference to the history of all religious esta- 
blishments from the days of Zoroaster down to 
our own times. Kven Christianity — the truest, the 
purcMit, the most beneficent and best of all religions 
— has, in the occasional excesses of a misdii*ected 
xeal, or a blind and inconsiderate devotion, not 
unfrequently misliHl its ignorant disciples into the 
ma7.es of every s|M>cies of extravogtince, fanaticism, 
folly, and oven criminality. It must be |minfali 
indeedf to draw tho attention of our readei*s to the 
ciuitemplation of these fatal aberrations of the 
human intellect — tho picture must necessarily be 
repulsive to all the better feelings and sym|>i\thies 
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of our naturo ; but historical truth and justice must 
be preserved, even at the risk of offending the preju- 
dices of the weaker, and less enlightened, and more 
timid votary of our common Cliristian faith. 

It will not be denied, we presume — at least by 
any of the members of the IVotestant |)ersuasion — 
that Cliristianity, soon after its introduction and 
cstablisliment, rapidly degenerated from the pure 
original institutions and dogmas of its divine founder. 
The creation of a Itoman Catholic hierarchy on the 
ruins of the pagan priesthooil, the introthictiun of 
a formal ceremonial wornhip, the foundation of 
monastic establishments, &c., all tendetl to corrupt 
the essential simplicity and purity of the Christian 
faith, to encourage ignorance, indolence, and a 
blind credulity, and to bring about a general laxity 
of morals. That there were many good men, many 
learned and pious individuals among the clergy, and 
the inmates of the monasteries and convents, caimot 
justly bo denied. Xor can it be doubt etl that many 
virtuous and exemplary females were enclosed within 
the walls of those religious institutions. Ihit the 
whole system was unnatural, and ]Kculiarly liabh? 
to degeneracy and all kinds of abuse. And, accord* 
ingly, in process of time, those institutions, origi- 
nally founded for tho encouragement of piety, 
virtue, and concord, afterwards U*canie the iTce|»- 
tadcs of iiTcligion, of innnorality, and of every 
species of cabal, wickedness, and folly, which couhl 
tend to debase the intellect, corrupt the heart, and 
eradicate all the better feelin<» of humanitv. Idle- 
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no8H, it has Uccii justly said, is tbo fortilo mother of 
all mischief. 

Wo have dscwhciH) obscpvwl, that, after tho fall 
of Paganism, tho magnetic processes, which had 
Iwcii prcviowsly employed in tho ancient temples 
fop tho euro of diseases, were transferred to tho 
Christian monasteries ; in which thoy still con- 
tinued to ho enveloped in tho same mystery, while 
i\mr effects wore still regarded as miraculous. 
Tho noliouH, however, which were now entertained 
in regard to tho origin and nature of certain dis- 
onMos, underwent a very remarkahle mmlitication. 
Ah in the (liristiiui Hohemo, tho Dovil was conni- 
derod as tho ainih-enemy of numkiud, and the 
unwearied persecutor of tho faithful, whom ho 
sought hy every means to provoke and alienate 
from the worship of tho true God, many diseases 
were now ascrihed to tho influence of his Satanic 
Miijosty ; nay, it was even held that this suhtle 
auid malicious enemy of tho Christian people pos- 
Hossed tho power of entering, hy himself or his 
oniissarioH, into the hodies of men, and of torment- 
ing them with all nmnnor of diseases. Diaholical 
or diemt)niacal possession, it was thought— accord- 
ing to tho creed of those times, elicited from certain 
metaphorical passages of Scripture— could only bo 
rured hy a solemn invocatiiui of tho Deity, accom- 
panietl with certain saereil ceremonies and ohscT- 
vanoes, under tho direction of the priesthood, llenco 
tho lltiman Catholic ritual of exorcism. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the symptoms 
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wliich are doscribcd as cIiaraeteri«tio of da>mouiacul 
possossion, aro almost precisely tlio same as thosM) 
which havo been found to occur in liysterical and 
cataleptic diseases, and also with tho phenouiena 
which havo been froi^uently develo}H}d in tho pnic 
tice of tho Animal ^fat^netists. These symptoms 
and plienomena wo shall havo an opportunity uf 
piHJsenting to the consideration of our reader's in a 
sul)>ie<|uent part of this trcutiso. In the nieuntlme, 
for tho bettor comprehension of the subject of 
Possesion, we shall take tho lik»rty of referring, 
at some length, to certain curious and striking 
examples. 

One of the first and most remarkable instances of 
alleged diabolical iwssession which have been histori- 
cally counnemoratcd, at least in modern times, occui*s 
in tho extraordinary narrative relative to the nuns 
of Loudun, in France. In this town a convent had 
been established in the year 1025, conform to tho 
rule of St Ursula. These nuns were poor ; they 
hired a house and received boarders. Some of thcKo 
girls appear to have been of a lively disjiosition ; 
and a report having been circulated, at a particular 
period, that the house was haunted by deiuirted 
spirits, they seized the occasion of the death of their 
director, the Trior Mohssa.nt, to rise from their betln 
during tho night, to make a noiho hi the garrets 
ami, Home time afterwardM, to enter tho rtH»ms oecu- 
pied by the boarders, carry away their clothes, and 
thus alarm the whole convent. 
John Miunon, canonical priest of tho church of 

VOL. II. ^j . 
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Sainto Croix» had succeeded the Prier Moumant 
as director of the nuns. The more aged of these 
lost soon mode htm (Mionon) the confidant of their 
daily terror. This priest, who was anxious to ac- 
quire a reputation for holiness and piety, sufTorcd 
the sport of tlie boarders to continue, and oven lent 
them his assintance, with the view of promoting his 
own objects. 

There was, at that time, at Loudun, a prii«st called 
UitiiAN GitANDiKU, who wus youug, liandHome, dis- 
tinguiHhed in his manners, and git'tod with su|H;rior 
intolligence. His rapid advancement, his sermouH 
delivered with a ready eloquence, superior to that 
of the other monks who ascended the pulpit, drew 
upon him the envy and jealousy of his inferiors. 
yi'M and civil in his deportment towards his friends, 
he was, unfortunately, proud and overbearing in his 
conduct towards his enemies, who soon became very 
numerous, in consequence of his neglect of his reli- 
gious duties, and his predilection for the society of 
females. In this respect his reputation was ycrv 
bad. 

(jHANniBU had a process against the canons of 
Sainte Croix. Miunon, the confessor of the Ursul- 
ines, opposed his pretensions* but GnANDiKii waH 
succetisful in his suit, and insulted Miunon to such 
a degree, that the latter resolved upon revenge. 
On the other hand, an uncle of Mkjnon had also a 
process with Gkanuieii, and the latter had treated 
his antiigonist with the greatest contempt. More- 
over, OuANDiEii was suspected of having been too 
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fAiniliar with tho daughter of Trinquant, the Pro* 
cureur du Rai, and tho uncle of Mignon. All of 
these persons appear to have devised a plot among 
themselves to destroy G randier, or at least to get 
him banished from the country. Sli(»rtly afterwards 
a complaint was instituted against him. The appa« 
rent prosecutors were two men belonging to the 
dregs of the iKHiple. They accused him of having 
dolmuched young girls, of being an impious and 
profane piM'Hon, and oven of having nbuHcd a womiiii 
in his own church. Okandikr was arrested and 
imprisoned by the lUshop of Poitiers. 

Tho facts alleged against him, however, did not 
justify the charges ; nevertheless, ho was condemned 
to fast every Friday upon bread and water, during 
three months, lie appealed against this sentence. 
On the appeal, the witnesses confessed that they 
had been urged to depone, and one of the prosecu- 
tors abandoned the action he had raised. All of 
them said that they had been tampered with by 
TrinquaS't; and, at length, by a sentence pro- 
nounced upon the 25th of May 1G31, Granimrr 
was acquitted and set at liberty. Upon his leaving 
the prison, the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, who 
esteemed Gkanuikr on account of his good cpmli- 
tics, advised him to exchange his iKMiences, and to 
leave a place where he was exposed to such a 
powerful cabal. J tut Grandikr was incapable of 
following such salutary counsel, so much was ho 
blinded by love and hatred. lie resumed posses- 
sion of his benefices with an extraordinary ostenta- 
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tion, and avenged himself, so far as ho could, upon 
all his enemies. 

2ilatters wore in this state, when Mionon and 
Baru^i curate of Saint- Jaques at Chinon, concerted 
an abominable intrigue. 

MifiNON, as has been already seen, far from dis- 
pelling the fears of the UrsuHnes in regard to the 
matter of the ghosts, rather endeavoured to confirm 
tlioni. A nhort time afterwardis he began to talk 
to tlirm about ihrmoiis ; and to theso last he as- 
eribud what the nuns hiul attributed to ghosts. 
Thin l)olief having been received, he began to exor- 
cise them ; in consequence, the bends of the nuns 
were turned, and these poor girls fell into convul- 
sicms. Having succeeded so far, Mionon taught 
them to make contortions, to assume certain singu-> 
lar postures ; and he then persuaded them to appear 
in public, assuring them that all would turn out for 
the greater glory of God. 

Matters having been thus arranged, MiuNONand 
Hakrk requested the JJailli du Loudonois and tho 
Lieutenant Civil, to visit tho convent of the Ursu- 
lines, in order to see two nuns who were possessed 
by evil spirits. One of them, they said, could answer 
in Latin to all questions which might be put to her, 
although site had previously imssessed no knowledge 
of that language. 

The magistrates having arrived, Mignon, clothed 
in his ecclesiastical costume, received them, and 
explained to them that the nuns had been haunted, 
during tifteen days, by frightful visions and spectres; 
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(hat, afterwards, tlio Mother Superior and two 
other nuns had been posscaacd for eight days by 
evil spirits ; that, at first, these spirits had been 
unwilling to tell their names ; but tlmt, at length, 
the one who possessed the Mother Superior avowed 
liiinself tlio enemy of God, and called himself Asta* 
roth ; ho who possessed the lay sister called himself 
Hitbulon, 

They wont up to the dormitory of the nuns, and 
Hi'tiively had the Sui)erior cast her eyes u|Hm tho 
two ningistrates, when she was seizoil with convul- 
sions, hid herself in her bed, then left it, then n*- 
turned, with |>ostures and grimaces like those of 
a lunatic. Miunon placed himself on her right, a 
Carmelite on her left, and tho conjurations com- 
menced. 

The dromon being inter'rogated, answered tho 
questions addressed to him by Mionon in Latin. 
QHcstion, " For what reason did you enter into tho 
bod}' of this woman ? Annwr, Causa aiufnosttaiis 
— from animosity. — Q. Jly what means? A, Per 
jhres — by means of flowers. — Q. Who sent them ? 
A, Urbanu9—\J rhan, — Q. Tell us his sirnamo i A. 
Gkandier. — Q. His quality ? A, Sacerifos^ii 
priest,** &c. 

The exorcist did not succeed quite so well with 
the lay sister ; for after a series of convulsions and 
lingular postures, she only answered, |)oititing to 
the Sui)erior : ^1 VakUre—a t autre. 

The (lossession of these nuns soon began to be 
bruited about. Those persons whoso minds were 
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diBposod to bcliovo ovcrything which appeared to 
bo coiinoctcd with religion, could not imagine tliat 
priests, monks, and nuns could be capable of any 
odious, diabolical imposture. But people wondered 
how the dnmon, whrn scarcely driven out of the 
body of the Superior, should have tho audacity to 
return. It was thought odd, too, that the devil of 
the Superior spoke Latin, while that of tho lay 
sister used her mother-tongue. 

Tlio magistrates afterwards returned to the con« 
vent for tho puri>ose of making further observa- 
tions ; and, in tlio inoantimo, they prohibited tho 
public pnictico of exorcism without thoir special 
))ermission. But Bauiib told them ho had just 
learnt from the Supei*ior that there were itven devils 
m her body; and that Guandikr had established 
the compact between her and the devils under the 
symbol of roses. On receiving this intelligence, tlio 
magistrates went up to the chamber of the possessed 
persons, which they found filled with a great num« 
bcr of inquisitive individuals. The mass was cele- 
brated : Tho devils did not make their appearance. 
But about four o'clock in the afternoon, the Supe- 
rior fell into violent convulsions. She held out her 
tongue, muttered, foamed at the mouth; and Barrk 
awked her when the daemon would come out of her. 
She answered : Cms mane — to-morrow morning. 
Then followed prayers, exorcisms, conjurations. See, 
— but tho devil would speak no more. In order to 
compel him, the pyx was placed on tho head, of the 
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Superior, aecompaniod with orisons and Ktahiot; 
but tho dovil obstinately remained silent. 

Tho possessed were sometimes interrogated in 
regard to the number of devils they might have in 
their bodies. One of them answered tliat she had 
no less than six, the chief of whom was Asmodeus. 
All of the nuns, when asked the name of the magi- 
cian with whom they had made a ooni|>act, answered 
that ho was called Ukdan GnANDiKR. The |K)sscs* 
sion would, no doubt, have acquired new force, had 
not tho Archbishop of liourdeaux interfered. This 
prelate had more power ovt^r the diumons than all 
tho oxorcistH together; and, at the mere words, 
Tho AiTlibisliop has arrived ! all the daMiions dis- 
api>carcd. 

The prelate sent his physician to midco a strict 
investigation into thcso possessions, convulsions, and 
contortions ; but the latter only arrived at the con- 
vent to become tho witness of a prodigy. Mionon 
announced to him that tho nuns had just been mira- 
culously freed from the evil spirits, of which circum- 
stance the physician retired with a full conviction ; 
for he found them all quiet and in good health. 
The Archbishop — evidently a man of nmch obser- 
vation and shrewdness — then took his measures in 
the event of any fresh outbreak of the possessions, 
lie ordered the possessed to be placed in confine- 
ment, to be visited by skilful physicians and to bo 
kept apart from the suspected priests. After tho 
publication of this ordonnance, the possessions en- 
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tiroly coascd ; the curates returned to their cliurchos, 
the canons to their chapters ; the devils fled before 
tlie cross placctl by the prelate at the bottom of his 
ordonnance, and the nuns kept quiet. The result 
was, that the good sense of the public freely dis- 
])Iayed itself; the bigots alone held firmly to their 
belief in the reality of the possession. But tho 
fAtliei*s and mothers withdrew their daughters from 
tho convent of the Ursulinos ; tho people of tho 
town no )<ingcr sent thoir children to the school ; 
all tho world dcHorted these unfortunate girlM, who, 
in their despair, nppliotl to Micjnon, whose wrath 
against Guandiku was increased, without his being 
able to tliscover any means for its gratification. 
Unfortunately, a favourable opportunity soon pre- 
Honted itself. 

The Cardinal do Kiciiblieu had obtained a deci- 
sion from the royal council that all the strong 
castles in the interior of France should bo demo- 
lished, and that those only should Ih) allowed to 
remain which were necessary for the defence of tho 
frontiers. Commissionera were then a}>|)ointed to 
superintend their destruction ; and he who was sent 
to raze the fortress of the town of Loudun was tho 
Sieur Lourahdement, a gentleman devoted to tho 
interests of the Cardinal, and whom he had fre- 
quently employcil in other destructive missions — in 
such as recpiired the shedding of blood without 
violating the forms of justice. 

The Superior of the convent of the Ursulines was 
a relation of this commissioner. Mionon got him- 
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Hclf presented to him« and was well received ; and 
ho took this opportunity of explaining to him tlio 
part ho hod taken on occasion of the affront put 
upon his relative, the Superior. LfOUDAHUBMBNT 
believed in the sincerity of his feelings ; from that 
day he united his growing hatred against Gkandiku 
to that of his mortal enemy ; and they organised 
together an infallible plan for his destruction. 

There was, at that time, in the service of the 
(juom-muthiT, a woman of lioudun, caHod IIammon* 
Gkandikk had been her curate, rndor the name 
of this woman, there had been publiNhed a bitter 
satire against the ministors, and, esiRTially, against- 
the Cardinal do Hiciieliku ; several [mrticulars of 
his public mid private life had thus been disclosed, 
and he had fostei*ed a lively resentment of this 
insult. LouuAKDEMKNT recoliccted this. Besides, 
there was another circumstance very fatal for 
GuANUiEu. It appears that the Cardinal, while 
yet only Prior of Coussiiy, had some little quairrels 
of etiquette with him. The conspirators, therefore, 
determined to ascribe to Guandiek, already known 
to have had disputes with the Cardinal, the satire 
published under the name of the woman IIammon. 
LouuAUDEMENT exccutcd the commission intrusted 
to him by the government ; but, before his depar- 
ture, ho witnessed the grimaces and convulsions of 
the nuns. Being well instructed upon this subject, 
he promised to second the project of Miunon and 
his acolytes. 

The latter, however, did not await his return to 
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roeiMiimeiico t)io deinoitttratioii of the dmnoiiiAad 
miniclct ; and Loodun Icamt with astonisliiiieiit that 
tho dcTib, so easily put to flight hy tlio Archbishop 
of Boiirdcaux, had returned to tlie conTcnt of the 
Ursulincs. Moreover, upon this second ooearion, 
they were not only in the body of the Superior and 
of SUter Claire, but had aLso taken possession of 
Ato otlier nuns. In a short period the conTent 
liecame too small for the derils ; they extended their 
field of operation to Cliinon, a small town in tlie 
ndghbourhood, and took positcssion of the bodies of 
two female bigots, whoso confessor was Babre, at 
(Jliinon, as Miuxox was of the nuns at Loudnn. 

Matters were in this state when Loubarobxext, 
liaving maile use of his credit with tho Cardinal at 
1'aris, obtained a comniistHiiin, with all necessary 
)iowers, to draw up an information agsiinst Gbajt- 
DiBB, on tho subject of the |ios»cssions. On his 
return to I^oudun, he communicated the import of 
his commission to liis friends — told them tliat tlie 
Cardinal liad intrusted him with tlie execution of 
his Tengeance — and Gbaxdieb was speedily arrest- 
ed on a charge of Magic. 

In tlie subsequent proceedings, all tlie forms of 
bw and justice were vit>lated — the reprcifcntations 
of the friends of Gbaxdieb were contemned — and 
tlie requests of his aged motlier were rejected, or 
passed unnoticed. Loubabdembxt pleaded his full 
iwwers. Ilk commission bearing tlmt he sliould pro- 
ceed to the delinitiTe sentence, notwithstanding all 
ofiposition or obstruction wliatever. Instead of fol- 
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lowing tlie advioe of tho Arclibithop of BoordcAux, 
hy calling in tho asftiiitanco of tho most omincnt 
physicians, tho Court proceeded by summoning men 
of no reputation, without any degree in the faculties, 
but whose sole merit consisted in being tho enemies 
of the accused. Tho apothecary was tho cousin- 
geruian of Migkon, and the surgeon was the bro- 
tlior-in-law of one of the nuns. All the remonstrances 
and protestations of Gkandieii and his mother were 
disregarded uiK>n this occasion. So determined, 
indeed, was tho adverse party to ruin Granuiku, 
that, in the course of his defence, they refused to 
allow him a means, of justification^ which was founded 
upon a very celebrated precedent. In order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth, it was proposcHi 
to follow tho pi*oceduro adopted in tho ease of St 
Atiianasu's. That great man having been accused 
of unchastity before the Council of Trent, by a 
woman whom ho did not know, and had never seen, 
a priest of tho name of Timothy prcbonteil himself 
when this woman ap|)eared to maintain her accusa- 
tion, and she addressed him as if he had l»eeii Atiia- 
NAsius. She believed him to Ih) so, and, in this way, 
manifested to the whole assembly both her own cri* 
minality and tho innoi*enco of the |)erson sho had 
accused. LoruAKUKMKNT declined this s|KH;ies of 
proof, and resolved to exercise his own judicial 
{Miwers. lie allowed tho matter of the exorcisms 
to proceed ; and hero commenced that series of 
infamies, which was at length to result in the death 

ofGRANDIKR. 
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Fathor Lactantius, porcciving that tho Superior 
know very littlo of Latin, had ordered hor to answer 
ill French. It was objected that tho devil ought to 
know alt languages, but he answered, without being 
disconcerted, that there were some devils who were 
more ignorant than ])easants. One day, he asked 
tho Su|KTior in what form tho diemon api>eared to 
her, and she answered, — As a cid, a (/(m/> a stivj, 
and a fjo*tt. 

But it were tedious, as well as disgusting, to 
(^numerate all the follies and enormities which wero 
|)cr])etrated during tho courso of this remarkable 
trial. It is sulKcicnt to add, that tho unfortunate 
GuANDiKU, whose fate ap|H?ars to have been prede- 
termined, was ultimately condemned, tortured, and 
burnt alive, having previously cited his persecutor, 
Lactantius, to meet him in the presence of the 
•Judge of all, in the courso of a month from that 
date. 

Iactantius died exactly a month afterwards. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Wb should not liavo deemed it necessary to dwell 
at such length upon tho barbarous details brought 
forward in the preceding chapter, wero it not that 
tho case in question attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion even at a period long after its occurrence, and 
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that it was followed by certain circurostancet of no 
tmall importanco to the history of magnetic scieiico. 
Tho conclusion of the story of Loudun, indeed, is of 
still more im|>ortAneo to our subject than the details 
upon which wo have already dwelt 

Some timo after tho death of Guandikr, it was 
|»ei*ceived that Father Lactantius had fallen into a 
state of derangement. Tl\\\h was not very wonder- 
ful ; and tho circumstance might be ascribed partly 
to remorse for his cruel conduct towards his victim, 
and partly to the prediction' of his own fate by tho 
murdered man. l^ut the most remarkable event 
consequent upon the procctnlings previously narra- 
ted, was this, that almost all of the individuals even 
tho exorcists themselves, who had taken an activo 
part in the proceedings, were subsequently attacked 
by the troublesome symptoms of diabolical posses- 
sion. 

*< Father Lactaxtius,** says an author of that 
[>eriod, " after having driven three dannons out of 
tho body of the mother-prion'ss, felt himself infest rd 
by these malignant spirits. He was deprived some* 
times of his sighti stuuetinios of his memory, and 
sometimes of his entire senses ; and he also suffeiTd 
from a complaint of tho heart. lie died ai the 
period predicted by G randier. 

Father Lactantius was succeeded by Father 
SuRiN, a man of a very pious and mild character, 
but who, in consequence of his exorcisms, very soon 
fell into a surprising state of imbecility. Indeeil, 
very soon after his arrival at Loudun, for tho pur- 
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IK>so of exorcising tho duties of exorcist in the place 
of Laotaktius» Fatlicr SuniN began to feel the 
doDmoniacal influence — that is to say, the niagnetie 
power of the woman preiloiuinatcd over that of tho 
man; and in attempting to subject the da}mon to 
his influence, tlie dwinon took |ioHse8sion of him. 
As the flrst symptom of weakness, the exorcist lost 
the faculty of speech. On the other hand, tho Su- 
perior vomited out ngainst him all sorts of injurious 
expressions and imprecations, threatening him with 
ill-usjigc, to be amply revenged upon him, and to 
molest him in an extraordinary manner by the aid 
of the magicians. 

As long as Father Surin preserved his speech 
and his powers of exorcism, the Superior was obliged 
to remain quiet; but as soon as this unfortunate 
priest began to exhibit symptoms of weakness, the 
dromon Isacarum occupied the countenance of the 
possessed — (the language of exorcism) — and speak- 
ing through her mouth, he imposed silence on the 
exorcist. Afterwards, Ittacarum disappearing in 
his turn, the Father breathed more freely, and 
resumed a good countenance. The dtemon was 
then conuuanded to quit tho body of the Father ; 
which he did, but innnodiately entered into that of 
tho Superior ; and this he did successively, insonmch 
that, in one afternoon, the Father was attacked and 
delivered seven or eight times consecutively. 

The most s.'icrcd things were sometimes mingled 
with these follies. Thus, during the holy week, instead 
of commemorating the passion of Jesus Curist by 
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pious praycn and edifying sormons, tlioy spent 
their Ume in exorcising ; which gave occasion to the 
devil to say to the exorcist : " / shatt raitse you to 
9iilemnizt tfi€ passion — my friends are labouring at 
this,** In fact, un Good Friday, the Father was 
thrown on the ground hy the diuuioii, who shiNik 
hiui violently, so as to make him cry out. Ihit 
soon after» /iracarum returning to the hody of the 
Superior, and apjiearing in her countenance, the 
Father rose up, and, in liis turn, {RTsecuted the 
da)mon. 

But we must hasten to the termination of this 
solemn, farce. 

Father Surin gives the following singular descrip- 
tion of his own situation, which presents a very 
lively and just representation of the evils which 
may result from a sympathetic connection esta- 
hlislicd without pro|)er regulations or su|)erintcn* 
donee :— -" The position in which I am placed,'* 
says the exorcist, '* is such' as loaves me little free- 
dom of action. When I wish to si)oak, wy words 
are arrested; in celebrating the mass, 1 am stopt 
short ; at table, / cannot cart*y a nwrsci to viy 
mouth ; and I feel the devil yoing about wy body, 
as if it tvere his own hotufe. As soon as I awake, 
he presents himself at my orisons ; he takes /row 
%ne, tifhen he pleases, all power of thought. When 
the heart begins to dilate on God, he fills it with 
passion ; ho sets me asleep when I wish to remain 
awake ; and, in public, by the mouth of the possessed, 
he boasts that he is my master.'' 
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Again : " It is not a singlo dfcmon who operates 
upon mo; there aro generally two. The one is 
Leuiathan, opposed to the Holy Spirit; ho is tho 
chief of the whole InuiJ of our dicnions, and it is ho 
who has the nmnn;^ement of the whole of this busi- 
ness, which is one of the stniiigOHt, perhaps, that 
was over known. Wo see, in this same place, 
paradise and hell ; tho nuns who, in one sense, aro 
|)erfect Ursulas, and, in the other, worse than tho 
most abandoned, in all sorts of impurities, irregu- 
larities, blasphemies, and furoi*s." .... "lam, 
during entire weeks, so stupid in regard to divine 
things, that I should be well pleased if some ono 
would make mo pray to God, like a child, and 
rudely explain to me the Pater neuter. The devil 
said to me : 'I shall strip you of all, and you shadl 
have need to retain your faith. 1 shall cause you 
to become senMcless.' He made a compact with a 
female magician, in order to prevent me from speak- 
ing of Ood," &c. 

All this apparent excess of folly may be very 
naturally explained, when we consider the res))ectivo 
characters of the exorcist and the jiersons exorcised. 
The nuns wc^re all possessed of a stronger constitu- 
tion than Father SuniN^a mild and feeble old 
man. When tho latter came to replace Father 
Lactantius, he commenced by exorcising the Supe- 
rior, and it was with her that he was always parti- 
eularly occupied. There existed, therefore, between 
them a more constant and more frequent rapport, 
than with the other possessed persons, and, at first, 
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Father Surin Qxporionood only tho influence of the 
Superior. But» soon after, he felt the influence of 
another of the possessed females, and hence he 
says : " It is not only a single dnenion that afilicts 
mo — there are generally tunt" At length, at a 
subsequent period, finding himself en raf^H}rt with 
several of the puHscssed, and becoming always more 
and more feeble tlinn those whom he ought to have 
governed, he expresses this fact by saying : " 1 am 
engaged in a conflict with four daemons." 

Tho jKtssessions of Loudun having become famous 
and profitable to the establishment, attempts were 
made to introduce similar practices at Chinon and 
other places in the neighbourhood, but with indiffe- 
rent success. They had no particular object to at- 
tain; tlioy wanted that high protection and encou- 
ragement which distinguished the possessions of Lou- 
dun, and, in consequence, they became a subject of 
ridicule, and soon fell into contempt and neglect.* 

It is a great error, however, to suppose that the 
affections and the phenomena we have been con- 
sidering were entirely the result of imposture and 
deception ; for it is perfectly impossible to account 
for the circumstances upon any such hypothesis. 
Tho facts themselves, indeed, appear to have been 
as real and incontrovertible tu they were curious 
and instructive; but they have been generally 
ascribed to an imaginary cause; and this last cir- 

* In 1C35, QuiiXET, a physician, pttbli.**hcd a Latin poem, 
dedicated to tlic clergy of France, in which he ridiculed the 
exorcisms and the exorcists. 

VOL. II. n 
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cumstAnco rendered a philosophical explanation of 
them both difAcuIt and dangerous. The solution of 
the whole enigma, therefore, was left to succeeding 
and more enlightened times. 

From a very early period after the inti*oduction 
of ChriMtuuiity, down to the coinnicncement of the 
Hovontocnth century, and oven Inter, a belief of the 
actual proHcnco of the devil in the 1>odics of certain 
di»ca.Hed pnnions was universally diffused through- 
otit K(n*opo, and it even became an article of reli- 
gious belief. I'ho hysterical affections, especially 
of the female sex, in consequence of their singularity 
and capricious character, and the apparently inex- 
plicable nature of the phenomena, were those which 
most easily led to the supposition of a supernatural 
cause ; and as these aifoctions have a decided ten- 
dency to produce the ecstatic or somnambulistic 
crisiM, the exorcist, more learned in theology than 
skilful in medical diagnosis, to whose eyes this 
extraordinary state was presented, could scarcely 
cscafK) from the illusion which induced him to believe 
that some supernatural influence was present in the 
I)erson of the patient. An hysterical girl, tormented 
by an oliscure and inexplicable diitease, believes that 
she has fallen under the power of HaUin ; she is 
conducted to a priest, who, clothed in his ecclesias- 
tical robes and ornaments, and assuming an air and 
altitudo of peculiar solemnity, attempts to dislodge 
the spirit of darkness by means of his pious conju- 
rations ; can wo bo surprised that, in these cii*cum- 
stances, the disturbed imagination of tho patient 
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Mbould throw her into a state of cc»taait» which 
even moral excitement frequently producet in pre- 
disposed persons ? These remarks, too» may explain 
the reason wliy, at all times, tlie majority of the 
possosseil has always consisted of females. Tlioso 
possessions have multiplied to such a tiegree, at 
certain periods, as to have been juNtly entitled epi- 
demical ; and they assume such a variety of forms, 
that it lM)comes dillicult to Hclect any one inKtance 
wliich might atfurd a perfectly correct idea of the 
whole class. Such cases, imkHul, in the manner in 
which they are reiH>rted, generally present a certain 
amount of truths mingled with some gross en*ors or 
misconce))tions ; and, thei*efure, it is no easy tntJc 
to separate the exact truth from the mistakes and 
exaggerations in tho!»e works which the ailvanced 
progress of knowledge has rendered almost con- 
temptible to a more enlightened generation. 

In the affair of Gkanuieu, therefore, it seems in 
vain to look for any just appreciation of the pheno- 
mena in the writings of contemporary historians. 
All api>ear to have had their judgments biai^seil by 
prejudices of one kind or another. The Protestants 
professed an utter dinbclicf of the whole circum- 
stiiuces connected with I lie posHCHHioiiH, and oven 
declined to witness the factn. The Catholics, on 
the other hand, regarded these phenomena us 
miracles performed by meauH of supernatural assist- 
ance. The whole matter thus became, in a great 
measure, a party controversy, and was discussed 
with all the virulence, pre|)ossession, and bad faith, 
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by which theological controversies are so froquebtly 
distinguished. Some, indeed, there were, who 
affected to regard the whole proceedings as a mere 
farce ; others, again, looked upon them as the 
mauflouvres consequent upon a conspiracy got up 
for the sole purpose of ruining Grandibii. They 
believed, or affected to believe, that the judges had 
been gained over to the plot; tliat the religious 
exorcists were wicked impostors, and that the nuns 
merely re|)eatcd a lesson which they had been pre- 
viously taught in private. All this, however, is 
manifcHtly mere conjecture without proof, and is, 
lieHidos, absurd in itself, and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible. That a conspiracy had be«.Mi formed for the 
doHtruction of an inn(»cent man, may be quite true ; 
that the judges may have been influenced by their 
patrons at court, is by no means improbable, espe- 
cially when we look to the time, ]>lace, and circum- 
stances. But that the ecclesiastical exorcists should 
have been so utterly depraved as to become mere 
tools in the practice of such frauds, it is difficult to 
t>oliove. Nor, in the particular circumstances, can 
we lightly give credit to the hy|>othesis, that the 
nuns had allowed tliom.selvcs to bo drawn into such 
a diabolical conspinicy. It is difficult to believe 
that, in a single small religious comnmnity, there 
should be found eight young girls so utterly de- 
praved, and so hardened in crime, as to become the 
willing instruments of a judicial nmrder. Besides, 
the phenomena manifested by these young girls 
were of such a description as could not have been 
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developed by die oonstant praetice of * long life, 
even by the most agile and aoconiplislied profes- 
sional mountebank ; and tliere is no evidence to 
shoir that these girls had ever been taught to prac- 
tise thoHo feats which they exhibited in their state 
of alleged possession. Moreover, if, instead of 
regarding these nuns, contrary to all probability, 
as the practised partners of an infamous conspiracy, 
we look u|)on them as sick girls, ignorant of the 
true character of their own diseased state, we may 
easily account for all the phenomena exhibited. 
Nor need we be surprised at the groait number of 
individuals who, almost simultaneuusly, manifcHtod 
the ]K'culiar symptoms of |M)ssession ; since it has 
been demonstrated that the state of ecstnsis, like 
all the other hysterical and convulsive afTcctiousi is 
exceedingly infectious, and may be propagated by 
imitation. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Among the causes which are found to o|K«rato in 
producing the somnambulistic or ecstatic afTc^ctions, 
there is none more iK>werful than religious excite- 
ment ; and, accordingly, we And the )»henomena of 
these remarkable states most frequently and most 
conspicuously develo|»ed in those |>enods of history 
which are most distinguished by theological contro- 
versy and ecclesiastical innovations. Of this fact 
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we find A striking illustration in tho historj of the 
CamisardSf or Protestants of the CoTennes, in 
France. 

After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the 
French Protestants found themselves subjected to 
tho most grievous persecutions by the govenunent ; 
and, as always happens in rehgious or political 
vrisos, it was in the provinces, and chiefly in the 
rural di^trictH, that the people had to complain of 
the vexatious and cruel abuses of the government 
authorities. Even their children were seized and 
vaiTied off for the purpose of being educated in the 
principle*)* of the Uuman Catholic faith. Such an 
unjust and cruel persecution had tlie result which 
might have been expected ; it only tended to inflame 
tho zeal of the uiiliappv Protestants, and, at length, 
it produced a general epidemical ecstasis among the 
inhabitants of the country, which lias become cele- 
brated chiefly on account of the atrocious meauH 
which were employed by the government for its 
suppres:<ion. 

Some peasants, more powerfully affected tliaii 
their neighliours by the unjust and cruel treatment 
to which they were exi>oscd, more zealously addicted 
to their own form of religious worship, or, perhaps, 
more largely endowed with that organic disposition 
which is most conducive to the excitement of the 
ecstatic affections, were plunged into a sUite which 
manifested itself by convulsive motions of the ani- 
mal fnune, during which they began to preach, and 
to utter prophecies, which alluded, princi|)ally, to 
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the approaching triumph of their holy cauBO, Their 
situation boro a considerable analogy to that of tlie 
old Scottish Covenanters. Notliing more was neces- 
sary, in the circumstances in whicli the Protestants 
were then placed, to render a muhitude of the suf* 
fcrcrs liable to contract the same aflfoction by sym- 
pathy and imitation — as in the mngnetic crisis ; and 
these |>or8ons, too, began to preach and to prophesy 
like the others. 

It was principally in the Cevennes that this epi* 
demy manifested itself and spread around. Ilenco 
these new prophets came to be distinguishe<l by the 
appellation of the Quakers {Tremblcnvt) of the 
Cevennes. Like the Covenanters of Scotland, it 
was generally in those phices where they met in 
common, for the pur|)ose of singing ps;dms, and 
ox|)ounding the Scriptures, unknown to their perstv 
outers, that the Gift, the inspiration, as they called 
it, came u|k>u them. At these times, one of their 
number — ho who was about to be seized bv the 
Holy Spirit — was suddenly thrown u|K)n his back, 
trembled through every part of his body, and then 
began to preach and to prophesy. When he cauie 
to a termination, another recommenced ; and it was 
no very uncommon circumstance to see two or three 
of the assembly preaching and prophesying at the 
same time. Those who were thus placed, as it was 
thought, in communication with the Holy Spirit, 
were always listened to with the greatest deference, 
and became. the chiefs of the troop. 

Nothing could have a greater tendency to induce 
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tho ecstatic affections tlian tlicso frequent assom* 
blagcs of a fanatic peasantry, who, braving tho 
death with whicli they were menaced, occasionally 
met together, to the number of several hundreds, 
for the purjuiso of praying and singing together ; 
tho number of the inspired thus became extremely 
numerouH, and, in a sliort time, several thousands 
were to be found in tho Cevennes. It is a remark- 
able circumstance in this epidcmy, that by far tho 
greater number of tlio ecstatics consisted of men ; 
but this may be explained when we consider that 
few women were present at those dangerous meet- 
ings, which were frequently terminaitcd by mas- 
s;icres. It is a fact not less remarkable, and 
ilemonstrative of the infectious character of these 
affections, that a great number of children even of 
tender ago, were seen to fall into ecstasy, and to 
l)econic cajNible of preaching and prophesying like 
tho others of more mature age. Nay, even some 
iudividuals, known to be of weak intellect, were to 
l>e found among tho ecstntics; and, in this state, 
exhibited a l>etter connection of ideas than couhl 
have been expected.* They preached equally well 
in French, instead of the patois of their country ; 
and, if wo ntay believe the witnesses, very appro- 
))riately quoted passages of Scripture. The gift of 
speaking unknown tongues, in tho sense in which 
this expression ought to be used, was also observed 



* Tliiii U a very common occunrcncc in the ecstatic aflcc- 
tions. 
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among the Ccvcnncso peasants. ** I have seen/* 
says ono of tho witnesses, ** several individuals of 
both sexesi wtio, in tlioir ecstasies, pminouncoil cer* 
tain words, which those present considered to bo an 
unknown language, anil, afterwards, ho who s|K>k« 
somotiinos gave tho explanation of tho words ho 
had pronounced. 

Moreover, tho most conspicuous faculties of tho 
cH^statics, of whom wo are now s|H>aking, iMiro a 
relation to tho situation in which the}' were placcil. 
Armed soldiers traversed the whole country for tho 
purpose of dispersing the ineotiugs of the Protes- 
tants ; it was necessary, therefore, that they should 
Ih) on their guard against a surprise. All tho ecsta- 
tics, therefore, U»lioved theniselves ca|udilo of jwr- 
ceiving the a])proaeli of their persecutors at a gtx»at 
distance. Thus their prophets became also their 
sentinels. 

They were likewise ox))osed to another danger 
not less serious. Spies might intrude themselves 
into their asscndilies, for the pur|K)se of denouncing 
them; consequently, their prophets made preten- 
sions to tho possession of a faculty which enabled 
them to read tho very thoughts of men, and to 
unmask these traitors and ox|k>so their projects. 

Resides tho factdties abovo mentioned, tho Ccven- 
neso Protestants are said to have posscsseil others 
which were less the subject of remark, because they 
were only manifested in |>articular circumstances. 
Thus, the phenomenon of the external insensibility 
appears to have been manifested among them in a 
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very liigli ilogroo. SovcnU infttnnc(?ft nro rocordtnl 
of iKM*sons who fell iVoin a gt*eat Iioiglit» nt tliv 
iiioiiicnt when, seized by tlio 8pirit» tlicy stidilenly 
lost all coiiHciouMucss ; and yet they did not rcceivu 
the sli^htoHt injury. Another, and a more astonish- 
ing proof of this insensibility occurred in the ciiMt 
of an individual of the naino of Claiiy. This per- 
son was a prophet who had made the most singular 
revelations relative to two spies who had slipt into 
the assembly, and who, confounded by so great a 
prtxligy, had confessed their crime. This circuin- 
stanco cau.sed a murmur to ariso among some of 
those piesent, who seemed to believo that there 
existed some understanding between Cimiiy and 
these mon, for the pur|K>se of pretondiiig a miracle. 
In ordor t(» dissipate these suspicions, the prophet 
requested to be put to the pr4)of of (ire, whicli 
reipiest was granted him, not without some ditliculty 
on the part of the chief. In sight of the whole 
assembly, they placed around him a large quantity 
of dry branches, to which fire was put ; and they 
were reduced to ashes, without producing pain or 
suffocation. 

The oblivion of every thing that occurred during 
the inspiration, on recovering from the state of 
ecstiisy, was also observed among tlio Camisards, 
although less frequently remarked, in particular, by 
them, probably because they did not conceive it to 
l>e so marvellous as those other phenomena we have 
noticed. It is manifest, however, from the evidence, 
that, in general, the prophets did not recollect, upon 
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rocovorinf(, what tlioy Imd Announced by tlio innpU 
ration of tlio Holy Spirit There aro» it it true, a 
considerable number of exceptions to this circuni- 
stance — more, indec<l, than are found among tho 
magnetic somnambulists; but this difference may 
have arisen fi*om the anxious desire of tho inspired 
persons to recollect what had been revealed to (hem. 

Among tho Protestant fanatics who became .cele- 
brated at the period of which we aro now niwaking, 
there was none more distinguished than a young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age, known by 
the name of the ShcjfherdcM of CM. The rc|M)rt 
of the wonders she manifested having spread abroad, 
a great number of persons re|)aired to the place, for 
tho purpose of witnestfing these marvels. Among 
tlio narratives published upon this occasion, we may 
distinguish, in i»articular, that of an advoiMito of 
l*aris, who travelled thither for the pur|)ose of natis- 
fying himself in regard to tho truth and character 
of the phenomena. The author expresses himself 
with gi*eat moderation, apparently little disposed to 
recognise any thing 8U|>ernatural in this young |)er- 
son, and, on the other hand, unwilling to omit any 
thing he had seen. \Vc tind, throughout tho whole 
of his narrative, such circumstantial details, and such 
reasonable restrictions, as ought to inspire us with 
coniidcnco in his detail of the facts. IIci*e, then, wo 
liavo tho result of his inquiries, and of a passjigo 
relating to this same girl, inserted in the Pastoral 
letters of J vniHV, 

1. In her ecstasies, she liad the apjiearance of a 
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])or9on in a profound Hiccp. 2. Slio won in a ttato 
of coinplcto inficnHiblliiy to all external excitement. 
#3. Having, in lior onlinary state, a very iniporfwt 
knowledge of tlio French language, she became 
capable, during lier ecstasies, of expi*e8sing herself 
ill that language with great purity. 4. Having 
never loarnt any other prayer than the Lord's 
Prayer, nor any other sunnnary of faith than the 
Creed, she uttered, during her sleep, most admira- 
ble and eloquent prayers. 5. She was quite free 
from all convulMive motions. C. AMien she came 
out of her ecstasies, she recollected nothing of what 
she had stiid ; and she maintained. that she had slept 
exceedingly well, although, in reality, she had fre- 
quently talked during four or five hours almost 
incoHsantly. 7. She uttered preiliotions during her 
ecstaMios 8. She did not come spontaneously out 
of \wv tits, but recpu»sted to be awakened. This last 
phenomenon, whioh the Shepherdess manifested in 
connuDii with many of the Magnetic Souniambulists, 
is exceedingly remarkable *, for this is the only one 
of the inspireil, so far as we know, in whom it had 
been observed. In regard to the nmdern Somnam- 
bulists, the impossibility of coming voluntarily out 
of the state of eestasis, is the natural result of a 
conviction they entertain of the power of their mag- 
netiser ; and this conviction occasionally rondel's his 
assistance so necessary, that, without it, they would 
probably remain in this state for an indefinite period, 
or, at least, would not awake without considerable 
difficulty. We must, however, except those cases 
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ill which tlio somiiiitiibiiliiitii have Immii sot aalcep 
for a liinitcd |)orio(l, proviouttly atinouiicod ; for, in 
tlint coso, when tho 8|)cciii(Hl iiiomciit arrives, thoy 
awako easily and naturally of thoni4elvo«, without 
any trouble or difticulty.* 

* A ftill aocoinit of the varioiU |iliciiouiiMia maiiireiitcd 
AiiUMig the CiimixanlH, will bu round In the work uiitltUil 
Theairt mere de$ VrtchMM^ inid In Dr HKnTiiANhV TrtiUc 
f/n SommmbnliHme, With fow (*xi*optUMiK, thi» wholo of 
thU iiirloiH Hubject has hitherto been treated with K^eiit 
iniscoiitTiitioii, iH'eptieirtiii, or liidiirerenee, by the hiKtorlauH 
mid phlloso)iher>t ot tliiK ciMiiitry. Of Into, however, we iira 
hiipiiy to |H'rceive, the highly Interest Iiik pl:en4»uienii, which 
It U tlie u1>Ject of our laltours to iuvesti;;ate, have b«*};uu to 
attraet tlie neriouH attention of Inquirlii;: hiiudn. 

TlieMC highly lntelli;(ent gentlemen, the Meshnt ChandM*ra 
«»r Kdinbnr);li, lu out' of thost^ publieallons they have iKHUtHl 
for the iiisiniction and aniUHenieut ot tho|MMiple, have fslven 
a very eonvel and.lniparllal view of the allalrM of tlie Kreiieh 
(Niiiii.HaitU, tVoiii wliieli we Mliall lake the lllK*rty of tnakiiitf 
a fewuxtraet.4. 

**Siii»o the tiinoof Voltaiiik,** savrtM. 1'kvuat, by way 
of preface to \\\a narrative «»f lliosc Hlniiif^e exelteinenlM and 
tl{};hta of tlie mind w hleh form so n'liiarkable a featnre In 
the history of tlie Cainlaanl i^erseinthms, '' It Ih (linieult for 
t>uc to 8|H'ak of prophecies and prodiglert without provoking 
saix'asin and derision. XtfvertheleiiH/* he adds, ** rvttloMjf i» 
iucotttestihl^ a rinl state of the human n^ul. Abnormal and 
unuiiiial a.s it Is at the present day, it wax quite eommoii lu 
the Infaiii'y of the human siM^cies in the Hrst ages of the 
worlil. Now, the Keformation pnMlueed, in the motlern 
world, a violent Irruption of the old llebn'W or Asiatic Kpi- 
rlt. The lawH, emotions, and Images of the Infant world 
were ravived ; and It would seem as If the subceptlbility to 
ecHtasy had revived also. 

** Ih' this as it may, there can be no doubt that extraordi- 
nary danger or suflering has the effect of changing and 
isuhirglng human nature ; of stimulating the human euio- 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

An opidcmy similar to that which we have do- 
Hcribcd in tho preceding chapter, and originating 

tlon, spirit, imnj^natioii, or wlintcvcr wo cbooito to call it, 
to a pitch of wlilcli) iu the calm rontiiio of civilised life, wc 
have no exi)cricnco. Without bcarlitj; this In mind, it is 
impOHsiblc for any one to understand the history of such 
rcli|(ious pcrnecutions as tho^c of •the Scottish Covenanters, 
or the Freucli Camisards, or, indeed, to underKtaiid any 
lui|M»rtant ))(>rl(Ml of hli<tory/*^CiiAMnKns*it Miat'dhinif of 
Ihrfut Hinl liHlvrtuutiHtj Trttrh, Art. T/te (*utitiminl»* 

** It has tj4*en proved, loo, that, as In the case of the arti* 
Ih'lal crUls, theHe aUrelinuH and enioiloiis are highly coula* 
^ious : Kvcn rhlldren of a tender a^o have Inmmi attaektMl hy 
Miii'h ephliMnh's. 

** 'I'he Ceveiioles reckoned four degrees of ecstasy. The 
(h'Mt was called CmHrlinHuirHi — the wartdng; the second, 
k Honjfli'y the breath ; tht^ third, h pntftltvtiv^ prophecy ; and 
tho fouilh and hl^diest, k ihti^ the ifitl." 

One of the most extraordinary Kifts was that of prcach- 
lnt(. M. i>K CaIw\ih>n of Aulas, a man of cultivatiHl mind, 
H|»eaks thus of tuieof the preachers, a female servant named 
Jeanne. ** She was," he says, ^* a [loor, silly peasant, aged 
about forty years, assuredly the most Simple and i}(noraut 
creature kuown In our mountains. When I heard tJiat she 
wa?4 preachinjr, and preachln;^ wonderfully, I could not 
believe a word of It ; It never eutere<l into my conception 
that she could have the boldness to sfienk in a C4»mpany. 
Vet J have several times witnessed her acquit herself mlra« 
eulously. When the heavenly intelligence made her speak, 
this she-ass of Halaam had truly a mouth of gold. Never 
did orator make himself heard as she did ; and never waa 
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flrom tho uuno eauso — vit., rcligioas oxdtemciit iind 
oxaltatioiit carried to tho liigliont dcgroo by iH)nK»- 
eutioii — Buddouly broke out at ParU. It in well 
kuown that this epidcniy took its riso at tho tomb 
of a man omincut for liis piety ami virtue, tho 
Deacon or Abbe Paris, whom his adherents, tho 
Jansonists, revered as a saint, in conMH|uenco of his 
having espoused their theological opinions. At that 
place, among tho |)eoplo of all sorts, who assembled 
for the purjioso of prayer, some diseased persons 
believed that they had been graciously cured of 
their complaints, through the intcrcci».sion of tho 
saint they i*evered. They publislieil tlieso miracles, 
and nothing moro was neccssiiry, among |iersons 
subjected to an unjust persecution, to exalt tho 
iiiuigiiiiitionH of tho worshipjierrt, and to give birth 
to other nmrvels. I hit all this took pluco pn»« 
grcKnivcly. At first, all that wan remarked, was a 
gruiliial augmentation of the number of |R*rsons who 
resorted to tho tomb ; but soon afterwards, some of 
the female devotees ex|>eriencetl attacks of convul- 
sions ; and these convulsions Imving s|Rrdily beiromo 
contagious, were accompanied with miracles, — that is 
to say, with cures which could never be obtained 
from the best efTorts of medical skill. Montoeuon, 
the historian of these occurrences, has sup{)orted 



audience more atteiitivCf or more airecte<l, than those wlio 
listened to lier. It was a torrent cf eloquence; it was a 
protlij^y ; and — what I say is no exa;rf^*r;itiiin — she beoamo 
all at once a totally new creature, and was trausfonned Into 
a great preacher/' — Ibid. 
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tlio roality of tlicso cures with bucU a mass of unim- 
jKiaeliablo ovidcnco, that ovon the Jesuits thoni- 
tfolvoM, tho nntagoni»ta of tho Janscnists, who had 
HO great an iiiterent in detecting an imposture — 
even tho JoHuitsi, with all their talents and their 
influence — never couUl disprove them in a satisfac- 
tciry manner. 

In tho meantimOy the goverimient, which favoured 
tho Jesuits and their opinions, couKl not view, with- 
out uneasiness and great displeasure, the continually 
increasing crowd which dail}' repaired to the church- 
yard of St Medard, whether to ex|)ericnce miracles 
in their own persons, or to witness those wrought 
in others ; and in order to put a stop to these 
scones of exahation, which were renewed from day 
to day, a mandate was is>ued for dosing up the 
churchyard) and guards were posted at the gate 
tor tho purpose of dispersing the crowd. The 
Archhishop of Taris interdicted the worship of the 
holy deticon, and several of tho convulsionaries 
W(!re thrown into prison. Voltaiub tells us that 
li(f found on tho gate of the churchyard the follow- 
ing witty inscription : — 

J)e jHtrl le Ifoi\ drftnse a Dieu 
IfcjUue Mtrurle en ee lieu. 

And ho adds: ]yiiut is mast cudonUhing is tliat 
Ood obeyed. This, however, is not quite correct ; 
for the miracles t so far from ceasing at this period 
(January 1732) continued to multiply during ^se 
or six consecutive years, and were prolonged, almost 
without interruption, down to the time of the Kevo- 
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lution.* Bui if they did not ontiroly ccaso, tlicy 
appoar to liavo» at loast, noincwliat changed their 
character, in consequenco» no doubt, of a cliango in 
the moral causes by which they had been originally 
produced. 

Around tho tomb of the saint, an excited multi* 
tude, whoso eyes woro all turned towards tho 
jnUients, augmented their confidence and sustained 
their euthuhiusm, which was can*ied to the very 
highest degree. There, indeed, as around the 
JJaquet of Mesmeh, they felt as in a theatre, and 
gave animation to the scene by tho convulsions with 
which tliey were attacked ; while these convulsions 
woro deemed, even by tho incredulous, to bo tho 
physical meaus of their cure. 

After the cemetery was shut up, things under- 
went a change, Cunridence in the virtue of tho 
holy deacon, it is true, was not weakened, but this 
virtue no longer acted in the same circumstances, 
and, consequently, did nut produce tho same efTects. 
The patients who had conlidenco were content to 
pray at home. From this period, there was no 
longer the spectacle of crowds engaged in prayer; 
there were no more convulsions, no noisy approba- 



* 'flifi Daron D*11knik i>e Cuvillkrs, hi a work pub- 
lished in l82Uf tflls 114 that, when a eliild, lie was frec^uently 
taken to see these transactions ; and he takes some notice 
of the workii which apiK'ared for and ai^ainst the convnlsioiiii. 
]u particular, he praises and recommends the work of the 
)»hy:iician IIkc<^ukt, entitled, NatHrtiltit/Me dvjt (ouvulsiomt. 
See Anhivtt tin Muijmiismc Auifuat, Tom. 1. 
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tiou to oxcito tlio inind4 of the patients. The pleas- 
ing conviction that anpcrnatural assisttinco would 
not bo rofu8od them for the purpoM of alleviating 
their ailments — a conviction supported by the appli- 
cation of some venerated relic — a little earth from 
the tomb of the siiint, or a cup of water from a well 
in the neighbourhood of thp sepulchre ; — such was 
now the simple but no less cfHcacious power which 
stiri*ed up all the energies of nature ; and the result 
was an epidemic ecstasis. 

We need not dwell, at present, on the phenomena 
which were manifested in theso convulsive and 
ecstiitic states, to which we shall have fref|ueut 
occasion to recur in our subse(|uent inquiries into 
the nature and pccuruiritics of these and similar 
affections. In the meantime, we shall take the 
liberty of presenting oUr readers with one well 
authenticated instmce of a Jansenist miracle> in 
the citse of a young female, which was investigated 
with great care at the period of its occurrence, 

A niece of the celebrateil Pascal, a girl about 
eleven years old, resided, as a pupil, in the Port- 
Unyal nunnery. The poor child had been alHicted 
fur more than three years with a fiMitUi lacrifmalit 
in the corner of the letlt eye. It had affected the 
l)ones of the nose and palate, and frightfully dis- 
tigured her externally, one side of her face being 
entirely ulcerated. After the ablest physicians and 
surgeons of Paris had exhausted their skill upon 
the case without effect, they determined to make 
trial of the actual cautery, and the day for this 
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painful oporation was fixed. Mcanwhilo* a colloctor 
of rolics in tlio city, namod M. do la Poitorio, pro* 
tended to luwo gained possession of ono of tlio 
thorns wliich hod coiniiosod the crown that the sol- 
diers platted and put u|M)n our Saviour's head. As 
Voltaire remarks, by what means such an extraor- 
dinary relic was preserved and transported from 
Jerusalem to the Faubourg St Jac4|ues, wo are not 
iiifurmed. But the popuhice believed in the holy 
thorn, and the members of the several religious 
couununitics vied with each other in their eagerness 
to have it exhibited at their i*e!ipcctive establis^h- 
mcnts. Among others, the Port-Hoyal nuns ro- 
t|uested to see it, and it was carried to them on the 
24th of ^larcli 1G50. It was placed on a little 
altar within the grate of the choir, and a procession 
of the pupils and nuns marched by, singing nppiHi- 
priatc hymns, and each in their turn kissing the 
holy relic. One of the instructors stood near, and 
could not help shuddering as she saw t)ie di^tigureil 
little girl ttppro;ich. ** lUH.*onunend yourself to '^ 
(lOil, my child,'* she exclaimeil, ** and touch your 
diseascnl eye with the holy thorn.** The conunand 
was obeyed, and the girl instantly felt the assui*- 
anco, as she afterwards declared, that she was 
healed. She told ono of her young com|Kinions 
of the fact that night, and the next day it was 
made known to the nuns, who examined the eye, 
and found that the cure was complete. There was 
no tumour, no exudation of matter, not even a scar. 
Three or four days afterwards, Dolencc, ono of 
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tliu nurgoonn who woru ouki^kihI to i\\\\\\y Uio hot 
Iroii) muno (o tho houMo, mA u^ikod (o nou tho |miioiiti 
iSho wuH brought to hhu^ but ho iliJ not rccognUo 
hoi*» and mtiil again thiit ho wiMhoil to hco tho gu*l 
wlioMo oyo anil chouk woro ulcunitiMl. ** 8ho now 
HluniU bi*roi*o you/* whm tho roply. Anm/.eil at Hui*h 
an uiinounconiont, ho oxaniinod tlio littlo girl with 
grout caro» and couUl not find any traco of tho din* 
oasc. llo then sent for hi.s two a.s9ociates, wlio 
repeated tlic examination, and dochircd that the 
])aticnt was entirely cured. 

Tho report of this miracle created great sensation 
in I'aris. Crowds Hocked to Port-Uoyal, to Ix^hold 
and admire the holy thorn. Tiio (jueen-mother 
deputed M. Fdix, iirnt surgeon of tho King, who 
onjoyed a high reputation for probity and skili, to 
impiiro into the truth of tho story, lie questioned 
tho nuns and the surgcMms, drew up an account of 
tho origin, progress, and end of tho disease, atten* 
tivoly examined tho girl, and at last declared, in a 
paper attested by bis sigmitin'o, that neither Uiitun* 
nor art bad any share in tim cure, but that It wiis 
attributable to (iod alone. The cry was now uni- 
versid, that divine power had interfered in behalf of 
the Jansenists, and their enemies were covered with 
confusion and dismay. Kvcn Arnold came forth 
troui his hitling-place, and gave thanks to Ciod. 

Mademoiselle Verier lived twenty-Hvo years after 
this event, without any return of tho malady. A 
narrative of tho wholo aifair was drawn up by the 
poet llacine ; and the fact was attested by such men 
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AM FkmXi ANNAriJii Pam*au &i*M who liml ai«i|ilo 
op)N)HuiiUliHi to niillnf^' (liomm^lviHi of tho tnitli of 
tlio Htatotiioiit. 

lloi*i\ tlion, wo liiivn a very renmrkiililo niul woll- 
atloHtotl ioHtiiiiro of oiio of i\nww niru occMin*f*iicoii 
wliK'li W4T0 fnniioriy iiiMi*iliiHl to tliviiie liitrr|NmU 
(ion, anil woro conr«o(|nen(ly accountoil mirackni. hut 
which the miiro faHtidiouH ami Hcoptical iihil.0Mi|thy 
of moilcrn times wouhl dispone us to rejei*t m cntit*ely 
a|K>crYphal. Dut how arc we to get rid of the faietH 
and the evidence ? Is it not poi«sibIe, too, that, by 
means of a more profound and searching investiga- 
tion into tlie more subtle and recondite elements of 
tlio human constitution, wo might lie conducted to 
the dincovery of certain principles whicli might en- 
able UM to avoiil bolli extremes if 

Hie ca?<o of Pancars niece is by no means a soli- 
tary instance of apparently miraculous cure. Many 
m<iro may be found in the records of history, espe- 
cially in tlio writings of antiquity. Wo have already 
refcrriMl to the cane u( Aki'asia, recorded in the 
Varh^ UUloriiv c»f ^Klian, which bears eonnider- 
able analogy to the preceding ; and we may, per- 
liaps, have occasion to revert to this subject in tho 
sequel. 

Cahiik i>k MoNTciBRON — the principal authority 
for the history of the ConvulHionarios of St Me- 
dard — was a grave senator, a materialist and scep- 
tic, who bad no interest in the fortunes of Jansen- 
ism, and was not a man likely to bo converted to 
tliat religious f;iith. lie was an eyo- witness of the 
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facts ho describes; ho could oxamino thorn can- 
didly, without intorcHt and without projudico ; and 
]\\H toMtiuiony, moreover, is confirmed by a number 
cif otiier observers. All of tliem relato what they 
saw; thero is no suspicion of confederacy; and 
their narratives bear nil the marks of authenticity, 
Tho ori;;inal acts aro biilicved to have been pre- 
M^rved in the pulilic archives. IIumk (Plutof*oj»it, 
linrntys; ICssay 10) lias no argument to contro« 
vert tho vc'racity of thono relations; and a learne<l 
jihysiologiHt, M. dk Montkukk, declares that tho 
evidence is so complete, and so authentic, as to 
preclude all rational doubt. (Seo the article Con- 
vi;i^ioNNAiiiKs, in the Dirt,de Sciences MviUtHihs,) 
A number of other competent authorities might be 
addun^d to the same elVoct. Wo cannot reject this 
evidence, therefore, without invalidating all physi- 
cid, liiHtorical, and philosophical knowledge, reject- 
ing the deliberate testimony of the most competent 
and unimponchable witnesses, and abandoning our 
minds to the empire of universal scepticism. 

A number of other phenomenat equally demon- 
strative of the complete insensibility of the con- 
vulsionaries, were observed and recorded bv tho 
historians of tlieso occurrences. Boyku, a contem- 
porary author, reports that " there aro convulsion- 
aries who read with their eyes bandaged. " (Coujp- 
d(KH 8nr ies CouvHinims ; Paris, 1733.) And this 
fact is eouHrmed by another contemporary writer, 
who ailirms it to be " an accreilited faict, certified 
by a number of witnesses, that a convulsionary 
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roads wliat is prcsonted to him, with tho oycs 
completely bandagod, so as to entirely exclude 
the light/'— (Le//iy« «tir ViEuvrt dti Gmvuhions. 
Let. 2.) 

Sonio of the convulsionaries ap|iear to have had 
tho power of prcdicthig their convuUive fits; otherM 
have revealed the seiTet thoughts and intentionM of 
other parties. Cahk^ ub ^Io.ntmkiion considers 
this luMt phenouKMKHi so uotoriou^, as to render it 
unnecessary to nndtiply examples of its nuinif(*sta« 
tion. La Taste, a declare<l enemy of JanMoninm, 
assures us that " ho has seen convulsionaries who 
divineil the thoughts of others, and diMplayetl a 
knowledge of things im|)ene(rable to all human 
sulitilty.*' A late learned and most ingenious pliy. 
Nician, yU Hkrtuaxd, although sceptical \\\h)\\ sonnt 
points, candidly admits the occasional manifestation 
of this faculty, which, he remarks, is attested not 
only by the partisans of tho convulsions, but by 
their antagonists. 

Some of the convulsionaries understood tho mean- 
ing of questions addi*essed to them in languages of 
which they were ignorant. They thenisi^lves fre- 
quently spoke, and sang songs, in languages un- 
known to the bystanders. A writer on tho 
subject attests that one of these convulsionaries 
understood different things which were addi*essed 
to her in Hebrew, Greek, and Ijitin. (Lettte mr 
ViEuvn des Convulsions,) Another writer declares 
that ^ there are Ci»nvulsionaries who speak ancl 
understand hinguagcs they had never learnt." 
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(Rover; Coup-d'CEU sur Us ConmMimi.) The 
Bamo phenomenon is attested by La Tastb {Lettres 
Theologiijuet,) 

Facts liko these, however, are to bo proved or 
disproved, it sceins, not by evidence of their actual 
occurrence, but by o]>inions in regard to their pos- 
sibility or iiniiossibility— in short, by the know* 
]c<l^o or ignorance of the disputants. Wwi-^factum 
inffditm fieri neijuit ; and the authenticity of all 
farts must bo decided by evidence alone, and not 
by argument, however ingenious and plausible. 



ClIAPTEli XLV. 

Wb formerly observed, that amongst all the va- 
rious causes which tend to produce the ecstatic affec- 
tions, there is nono more powerful than religious 
excitement and extravagant devotion ; and the truth 
of this remark will be found to bo equally corrobo- 
rated by a reference to the annals of ancient and of 
modern times. Miracles will always bo found most 
prevalent when the minds of mankind are most sus- 
ceptible of powerful impressions, especially when 
those impressions have for their object the relations 
subsisting between the creature and the great Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe. The conception 
is too vast and overpowering fur the limited faculties 
of tho human mind. 
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Tlio psychical plienomoiia evolved in tliciM) cir- 
cumstances appear to depend upon a certain magi- 
cal exaltation of the spiritual faculties of our nature 
— a species of mental polarisation, if we may bo 
allowed the expression — accomplished by the energy 
of the will and affections, when concentrated uiniu 
one single and absorbing object of contemplation, 
and a conse<|Ucnt prostration of the cor|N)rcal jtonsi- 
bility in its usual organs ; and this spiritual abstrac- 
tion and concentration, fre(|uently of a salutary and 
sanative character, when kept under due control, 
may, when c;irricd to the extreme, ultinmtely ter- 
minate in the confusion of all sane thought and feel- 
ing, in a ])OHi(ivo intellectual annihilation, and in an 
ahsuluto disorder and disorganisation of the brain. 
Hence the |>ernicious consequences, in many cases, 
of abandoning the mind entirely to the uncontrolled 
ilominion of any one single predominant and over- 
whelming impression. An excess of joy, of fear, of 
gi'ief, or of any other violent and uneuntrollablo 
emotion, may disturb the normsd relations of our 
physical and moral nature, and produce an insiine 
state of the human faculties. Religion itself, in tho 
minds of mystical enthusiasts, instead of being the 
gi*eat solace of life, may become the instrument of 
much mischief, especially in the case of irritable or 
too susceptible subjects ; it may bo made to over- 
whelm the reason of its votary and victim, and t4i 
induce temporary alienation of the mind» or perhaps 
permanent insanity. 

Tho inductive causes of this ecstatic state of tho 

VOL. II. F 
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organism, liowovcr, arc, apparently, as various and 
obHcurc, OS tlio phenomena themselves aro oxtraor- 
tlinary and incredible. It may Kometimes be here- 
ditary. When the natural susceptibility is great, 
it may probably arise from some ]>eculiar idiosyn- 
crasy in the constitutional development of the indi- 
vidual ; and, in such cases, it may be excited by the 
most apparently insignificant means ; as in the case 
of thenaturad or spontaneous somnambidists, and of 
those persons, chiefly females, who become subject 
to occasional or periodical fits of hysteria or cati- 
lopsy. In these instances, the primary cause may 
bo presumed to be a constitutional predisposition to 
the aiTectitui, or some meroly physical cause, ]'«ven 
the words flowing froui the lips of an olofpieiit, im- 
passioned, and energetic orator, have a magnetic 
power in them, especially when uttered n|>on an 
4!Xciting occasion, and addressed to susceptible tern- 
]>eraments. This, it is probable, we must all have 
experienced, in some degree, upon various occasions. 
A great and highly gifted orator is frequently s;ud 
without impropriety, and almost without a meta- 
phor, to electnfy his audience : — 

Irritate Mulcct^fahis terron'ltus ant/it^ 
Vt MuyuH : 

llo may produce effects in many res|)eGts analogous 
to the magnetic phenomena, enchanting the will 
and the feelings of his audience, conmmnicating any 
impression he may be pleased to convey, and excit- 
ing any particular piusion, or emotion, he mny wish 
t«) inspire, lie may subdue the nndtitudc to his own 
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dc8i)otio Will, llo limy rouse them to action, lull 
them to repose, excite them to laughter, or melt 
them into tears. In weak or morbid states of the 
organism, such an influence may bo exercised with 
still more powerful eifects. 

The lute ingenious Dr Uektuano of Paris dis- 
tinguished four different varieties of the somnam- 
bulistic or ecstatic affection, in reference to the 
particular causes from which it may bo presumed 
to originate. 

1. Tlie eifsentialf or idiopathic, which occasionally 
occurs in some individuals, without any discoverable 
cause, and is, therefore, conceived to tlo|»end upon 
some constitutional idioHyncrany ; and this hpocies 
of the uifoctiun is generally called the natural or 
spontaneous somnambulism. 

2. The st/Mj>tomatic, which sometimes manifests 
itself during the development of certain other mor- 
bid affections, as when it is combined ur complicated 
with the hysterical catalepsy. 

3. The artificial, which is frc<|uently produced by 
the magnetic treatment ; and, 

4. The ecstatic, which is generated by a high 
exaltation and abstraction of the mental faculties ; 
which appeal's to be exceedingly infectious, and of 
which many remarkable instances have been wit- 
nessed and recorded in the devotional ecstasis. 

In all of these moditiciitions of the affection, the 
phenomena are pretty much of a similar character 
— the pathological states are believetl to be the 
same in kind, although they nuiy differ rouHiderably 
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ill dcgroo, US well as in tlio direction givon to thoiu. 
It nmy bo proper, ako, to obiwrvo, that tlio wliolo 
of tlio varicticH of this affection havo been generally 
included in one class, under the generic appellation 
of Sotnnambulhm, although, in many ca^iCM, esi)e- 
cially of ec.stasii», there is little or no locomotion, 
luid, in some, the affection might, perhaps, bo more 
correctly designated by tlie term somnilKMjmsm. 
Hut the generic appellation has been commonly 
employed for tho sake of convenience, and, al;»o, 
because these states, although ap^iarently differing, 
in some degree, in their occasional forms of dove* 
lopment, are believed to arise from the same con- 
stitutional caiLses, and they are fre(piently found in 
comhination. 

in the works of those authors who have written 
upon this subject, numerous examples have been 
adduced of the three first mentioned species of 
Homnambulism ; the fourth has been more rarely, 
and, perhaps, less accurately investigated, probably 
in consequence of its less frequent development, 
)Uid tho circumstances in which it has bc^en mani- 
fested ; although it is in the devotional ecstasis that 
some of the most extraordinary phenomena of that 
very peculiar state of the hunuin organism have 
lN3en most frequently and nio.tt conspicuously devc- 
lopod. At present, therefore, we pro|>ose to bring 
more prominently forward into notice some striking 
examples and illustrations of this last species of the 
afl'ection, with the view of dt'monstrating the very 
nmiarkablo character of the fact « which havo been 
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iiianifetitcd, and, imrticularly, (lio extent to whicli 
tlio inMsnaibility of the luunan frauio has boon car- 
ried in tlio states in question.* 

In all cases of the more perfect somnambulism, 
or ecstasy, the phenomena generally manifestetl 
are — insensibility of the external cor|K>reaI organs ; 
exaltation of the spiritual, intellectual, and sensitive 
jMiwcrs ; the apparent transference of sensation to 
other than the usual, and normally appropriate 
parts of the nervous system ; vision through inter- 
vening obstacles, and at unusual, frecpiently in- 
credible distances ; speaking unknown languages ; 
discovenng hidden and secret things ; prevision ; 
prophecy ; and the utter oblivion, when iTntured to 
the natural state, of all that occurred during the 
paroxysm. Those, no doubt, are startling facts. 
We may observe, in passing, that 'they are pre- 
cisely the phenomena which, for ages, have been 
generally ascribed to celestial revelation, or to dia- 
bolical possession. 

In the writings of various authors, the most 
ample evidence has been adduced of the occasional 
manifestation of all the above-mentioned pheno- 
uiuna, in the natural as well as in the artificial or 
magnetic crisis ; and in his introductory treatise on 
Soumambulism, the ingenious but sometimes rather 
sceptical l)r Dkutuand, as well as a varit*ty of 

* III fnteriiig into tlic liiibbcqueiit details, lumewr, ui* 
di'ciii it riglit to forewnni our n*ad«'rs, tliat tlio f«ul joct lies 
iiiiiItT tlio ban of all Koyal Societies, whose iiiecliauical phi* 
luiio|»liy rejects all siicli Irlvulous iuvestlKutiunii. 
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otilur autliorH who liiivo writtoii upon tlio laiiiu 
HubJAHst, \uM traced tlio whole, or, at least, tlio greater 
iiiiiiiber of thette curiouM |>heiioiiieiia, not only in 
the writni;^H of the ancients, but ttlno, an we have 
Hoen, in the aocoinilH wliich have been traasinitted 
to nn of the allegoil pos-sesnion of the Nuns of Lou- 
dun, of the convuUionarios of St Medard, of the 
persecutions of the Protestants of the Cevenncs 
and also in various other instances of reliirious ex- 
<:iteinent. We have ali*eady referred to some of 
these niemonible transactions, and need not, at pre- 
sent, extract any further details from works so well 
known and so easily accessible ; but we shall mtw 
pi*oceed to show that similar states have been not 
nnfreipiently developed in other cases of devotional 
exaltation, enthusiasm^ and fanaticism. 

Of this faict, numerous instances will be found in 
Bishop LAViN(n'o^*s well-known work, and in l)r 
8<)UTIIKY's Li/e of UWf^, the Methodist. We 
ju'opose, in the iirst place, to extract a few instances 
from the work of the author last mentioned. The 
learned biographer of Wesley appears to have been 
fully aware of the true nature of the affection in 
question, and, accordingly, ho ascribes it to its real 
i.'auses. " In the times of WiiiTFifc:Li>/' Sjiys he, 
** Methoilism in Loudon had reached its highest 
point of extravagance, and produced, upon suscep- 
tible subjects, a biHiily discmte^ peculiar and infec- 
tious ;** and he gives some examples of these morbid 
symptoms, which consisted, principally, in falliwj 
into violent convukions, uttering strange cries, Scv. 
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Scones of a Minibir dcMcnptioii cMcurrod uiMin Wks* 
i«BY*H ArHt arrival at UrUiol. Di* Soutiiky jti»ily 
(ibMcrvcH, tliut ** a jiuwvrful iluulrino iirtmcliocl with 
|)a»Hiuiiuto Nincority, with fervid xeal, ami witli 
velieiiieiit eloquence, imHluced a |K)irerful efTci^t 
u|»oii weak minds, ardent feelings* and disurderiHl 
fancicii. There are passion:}/* he eontinues, ** which 
are as inftetious as the plaijiie^ and fear itself is not 
more so than fanaticism. When oneo these bodily 
aiTcctions were declared to lie the work of gnieo, 
the process of regeneration, the throes of the new 
birth, a free licence was proclaimed f(»r every kiml 
of extravagance. And wlien the preacher, instead 
of exhorting his auditors to connnune with their 
own hearts, and in their chambers, and be still, en- 
couraged them to throw oft* all restraint, and aban- 
don themselves beftire the congregation to those 
mixed sensations of mind and ImmIv, the eonse- 
quences were what might bo antici|>ated. Some- 
times ho scarcely began to speak, before some of 
his believers, overwrought with oxpectatiout fell 
into the crisis, for so it might be called in Method- 
ism, as properly as in Animal Magnetism." This 
comparison is by no means inapt. If we attend to 
the eiTects at first produced upon their magnetic 
patients by Mesmeii and his innuediate disciples, 
wc shall find that they were precisely of a similar 
character to those which accompanied the enthusi- 
astic ministrations of Wesley and Whitfield. 
Although employing somewhat different means, the 
litter succeeded in producing a powerful impression 
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uj>on tho norvoiis systems of tlio individuals sub* 
jcctod to tlicir inagnotic influcnco— -as Mosmor did 
by \m iiianiinilations— inducing convulsivo motions 
of tlio body, partial paralysiH, and catalopHy, and, 
occtiHionally, many of tlio most remarkablo plicno* 
mcna of somnambulism, or tho ecstatic crisis, ivitli- 
out due regulation or control. 

After tho details which liavo been already sub« 
inittcd to tho public upon this curious subject, it 
would be tedious, and, probably, superfluous, t<i 
emimerato and comment u]>on all tho instances of 
this singular allet'tion noticed by South ky, in which 
tho phenomena were precisely similar in character, 
and bore a striking analogy, as has been observed, 
to the effects produced by Mesmkii and his inune- 
diato disciples, and, perhaps, even still more re- 
markably, by their predecessor, Gassnek, tho exor- 
cist. It is worthy of observation, however, that, 
in tho case of the tlevotional paroxysm, the patients 
were generally freed, at length, from their convul- 
sive attacks by ])r.aying over them, as in the analo- 
gous instaiU'Cs of the Roman Catholic exorcisms, 
and tho tranquillising processes of Animal Miignet- 
ism. Weskky, indeed, is said to have been " fully 
Hatisfied that the paroxysms which he caused in liis 
iKvarers by his preaching, were relieved by his 
prayers;" and it was easy, after this, to persuade 
himself that he, and such of his disciples as had 
faith like him, could, like Gassneu, heal diseases, 
and cast out devils. Indeed, tliiin, as wo have seen, 
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was tm ourly doctnno of the primitiYO ChrUtiaii 
Chwrdi. 

Bat Dr SoirniRT, although ho appcari to havo 
heen pretljr veil awaro of tho nature of the patho- 
logical statea in question* seems to have powtessed a 
Terr liwitod and inailequato knowledge of their 
fharactcristie phenomena. Tliis is manifeKt, indeed, 
Irom lua observations upon tho two following cases : 
— WsiftLET liaving been called upon to visit a female 
demoniac at Kingswood, he set out on horseback. 
It raim*d lieavily, and tlio woman, when ho was 
three mile« off, cried out : ** Yonder comes Wesley, 
gallQ|ung as fiisii as lie can " — " a circumstance,'* 
wavn the learned liiograplier, *' which it certainly 
ret|ttirvd no aid from tlie devil to foresee.'* Un- 
doubtedlj* it did not ; but tlio circuuistancc, never- 
thde^ is execedingi J remarkable ; and it lias been 
dtstinctljr slmwn by tlio writers on Animal Mag- 
uetWm, tliat instances of tlio manifestation of the 
saua^ faeiiltT of f<iresiglit or presentiment, in a much 
higlKY d«*gree, arc fn'fiuently to be witncMscd in 
oilier rases of tlio same or similar afloctions. In 
lumivr limes» indcetl» plieiiomena of this chnracter 
wcro almost universallj ascribed to da^mou'iacal 
pos!9Msion; but pliilusophj, in tlie present ago, 
endeavours to Wing tliem withb the limits of its 
«»wn dumaiut by tracing tliem to tlieir natural 
<uup«es^ instead of continuing to ascribe them to 
Mi|iertiaiural inHuences. 

In tho other ease alluded to, the learned and 
iuseiuotts autlior (Ur SomrucT) betrays still greater 

VOL« tu o 
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ignoranoo of somo of tlio poculiar phenomena of tlio 
ucMtatio |mrox}'ttiii. One of Wesley's preaoIien» it 
18 said, prttfudftl to go tlirotigli the whole service 
of the nicoting in his Hiccp, exhorting, singing, ami 
preaching, aiul even iliscoiiraing with a clergyman 
who came in, ami reasoning with him dnring hin 
oxhihition, and affecting^ in the viorning, to know 
nothing of what he had done during the night. 
{Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 412.) " And Wbslby," 
Siiys Dr South ry, " could believe all this, and 
ask seriously b}' what principle it was to bo ex- 
plained." 

Now, in all this, it is extremely probable, if not 
actually certain, there was no impo8tui*e or pretence 
whatever. The whole transaction apj^cars to have 
just constitutcil one particular instance, among 
many, of the development of the devotional ecstasis 
— a species of the sonmambulistic aflfection, in which 
similar phenomena are not untVcqucntly manifested. 
The learned Doctor, it would appear, was not 
aware that complete oblivion of all that may have 
occurred, during tlio paroxysm, is the invariable 
characteristic of what is called the perfect crisis. 
The Cjise in question, although probal>ly originating 
from a somewhat different cause, is strikingly ana- 
logous to the well-known anecdote of Dr Black- 
lock, and to many of the other instances of som- 
nambulism which have l>een adduced, by the author 
of these pages, in Isis Revelata, Similar facts, 
indeed, are numerous and undeniable, although 
the obscurity of their causes, and the apparently 
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Mmomud olmracter of their nmnifostation, liavo a 
tomlonoy to onu^nder scopticiitiii in regard to their 
reality. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

A VAST Toriety of other instances of the Tory 
curious phenomena of the devdional ec0fan!»— such 
as bodily and mental exaltation, convulsivo motions, 
visions, presentiments, predictions, speaking un- 
known languages, prophesying, discovering hidden 
things, curing diseases, Ike, — will be found in the 
narratives given us of the extraordinary religious 
proceedings — then called the u*ork of God — which 
took place in New England, in Holland, in Sweden, 
and at Stewartown, Cambuslang, Kilnyth, &c., in 
Scotland. Indeed, they occurred very universjillv 
tiiroughout Europe, for a considerable period af\(*r 
the Protestant Itoforination, in consec|ucnce of thu 
religious character and tendencies of the times, 
combined with a zealous spirit of proselytism, and 
the fanatical bigotry so prevalent among the variotis 
new sects, each believing, or professing to believe, 
itself to be the only true and infallible Church, and. 
therefore, exclusively entitled to the favour and 
protection of Heaven. These exhibitions, then, 
were occasioned by an unnatural, a morbid mental 
exaltation, produced by intense devotional excite- 
nicnt ; and they presented phenomena perfectly 
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luiiilogoiw to iliouc which so froquontlj oeeur in 
the practice of Animal MA||;notiiini. Tlioy nflbrd. 
lN)fiitl<«t» a very curtonii nnU iUh*{k{to proof of Uu* 
iiitinmto connection thnt NnlmiHtii livtwwn tho |iliy- 
nioal iiml the nioml nntnro of inAn* nntl of thoir rant 
reciprocal inflnenco u|>un each other. 

In A loftier from a OrHtlfman in New England. 
which give9 us a cnriourt ami intore»ting account of 
the rolijriouA proceeilingn in America, during the 
IieriMl of WiiiTFii!Li>*8 minitttnitiuns in tliat coun* 
try, it is wiid : " You hear screaming, singing, 
laughing, praying, nil at once ; and, in other part*, 
they fall into vhnonn, trances. convuUhns. When 
they come out of their trances, they commonly tell 
a senseless storv of lit*avcn and hell, and whom and 
what they saw there. In their trances, they neither 
hear, nor *rc, nor fief, any more than if they tt*ere 
tirad. There ai*o several unaccountable appear- 
ances whilftt they atv in these fits, which tho con- 
verts a)*cril>o to the spirit of Gml, but which others 
ascribe to the Devil ; hut the wisest say are effects 
of disonlers in the brain, or in the animal spirits. 
In some towns, several persons, both men and 
women, that formerly were sober, and to all op- 
|iearancc tnily pious, are raving, distracted, so 
that thev are confined and chained. These things 
are ascribed, and I believe with good reason, to 
their continued attention to one set of ideas, the 
heat tliat is raised in their imaginations, watching, 
fasting," &c. And in an appendix to this letter. 
t!ic conversion, as it was called, of these individuals, 
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ii dosoribod as *' more like a bodUif diHtmptr IImh 
a rtliyioH0 eonvMhut ouuiiiiig iM)oplo to look niid 
mi diHtn\otOilly» to ulioil touim, to drnturb (3oii*» 
worrtlii|i by tlioir iiuIho, mid fall Into |mi*nl}'(ic, liyii- 
torict ur opilo|itto coiivuIhiuiiii uiid hihihiiim,** 

Tlieru U aUo iiiHortoil in tito Minio iip|K.Midix, ttii 
•• JCuttiHict of a }Mnt«ft*iiph of a Uit^irjhmi a mfr- 
chant in Boston to hU corvcs^tondent in r/ZcuyoK*,'* 
irhich M exceedingly curious, aud iiiudi to our 
pur|)0!M). 

'' There is a disturbance liere," it is said, *' con- 
cerning religion. As I formerly wrote you, the 
|>eoplo are going distracted about it, and the minis- 
ters that preach act like |)eopIe void of reason. 
Tis astonishing to hear them ; and what gives mo 
a dislike to this way of thinking is, that young 
jMsoplu of both sexes will hug and kiss each other 
at an oild rate, and that even in the place of wor- 
ship. I have seen in the country, whci*o 1 was last 
winter, girls who lay in very indecent jxistures in 
the meoting-house, and the next day 1 have chaU 
longed them for so doing, and they have deniinl it ; 
which makes mc think thetys is witchctaj} in it ; Jor^ 
at the time thci^efits come on them, thetf do not know 
wJuU thcif ai'e iloingt** &c. Setting aside tho inde- 
cency, these exhibitions would appear to have pre- 
sented phenomena very similar to those which were 
occasionally manifested by the patients placed round 
the Mesmerian BaqneU 

Similar exhibitions, which savour more of Pagan- 
ism tlian of Christianity, are not unfrcquently found 
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Rinoiig tho rcli|;iou8 devotees in Kastem oountries, 
and oven among some of tho tribes in tho northern 
|iart8 of Kiiropo ; they were almost constantly wit- 
nessed in all tho American and Scottish llevivak — 
us also among the Quakers, Shakers, Jumpers, &c. ; 
and it is well known that, a few years ago, certain 
uttcm[iti» were made to ro-enkindlo this unliallowed 
tlanio of fanaticism in the West of Scothind. But 
Mueh proceedings are a perfect burlesque u|)on reli- 
gion — intmoral and dangerous — and, therefore, they 
imght to be eniirely exploded in every civilised 
conntry. 

The following cases stand in a still nearer relation 
to the phenomena which are known to be produced 
2is» ciTects of the processes of Animal Magnetism : — 

Dr Cotton Mather, in his Matj^uilia ChruUi 
Americana, informs us that " it was no rare thing 
for the old set of ( juakers to proselyte people merely 
by tttrokhiff or breathing tijwn them. They had no 
sooner used some such action towards such as they 
had a design u|K>n, but the bewitched ])eople would 
behave themselves just as if a philtre had been given 
them, and would follow their converters in every 
thing, without iKMUg able to render any reason for 
it." And, in the same work, it is related of the 
disciples of Tom i'ase, the Quaker, that some of 
them ** were so much under his influence, that if, 
u|H)n their coming where he was, he fastened /im 
eyes ii/>oii them, they would presently tremble, and 
stayger, and /all, and foam like epileptical persons^ 
and roll about upon the ground^ until they luzd rolled 
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theimelvei unto hi$/eeit where he did what hepUa^ed 
tvith tlum. I am well acquainted/* continues tho 
Doctor* '* with ono very devout gentlcuian, who 
assured mo that ho was himself thus epilepticaU as 
often as this Elymas would please, with his fascina- 
ting eye, to make him so ; but never any such waiy 
aiTected before or after, or u|K)n any other occasion, 
it is well known,*' adds the i*everend author,- ** that 
this villain (Csise), pretending to show a miraole, did 
but look tqioH u mad bull, that twuld apj»i\Hich uo 
mcrii, except to iujui\! hiia; aud this bull tvould 
come fcnxc/y, ffently^ stmugelff to him, aud lick his 
hands like a SjtanieL** * From the foi*egoing nar- 
rative it would appear that this man Case, like 
Oreathakes, Gassnek, Mes31ER, &Cm and others 
at various times, must, if the story be authentic, 
have |>ossessed a very uncommon endowment of tho 
magnetic fiiculty. 

The Kev. Increase Mather, minister at lk>ston, 
in New England, in his Ti*eatiso on Hemarkable 
Providences, s|ieaks of the case of ono Ann Cole, 
of llartfoinl, in New England. " She was and is,** 
says he, ** accounteil a person of real piety and into- 
grity. Nevertheless, in the year 1GG2, then living 
in her fatlier*s house (who has likewise been esteem- 
ed a godly man), she was taken with very strange 
Ats, wherein her tomjue u\is improi*eil by a da'mon 



* Tliat tho ina{;netic iiitliioncc extends to snimals, hat 
hccu ]in)vcd by a great variety of histauces. See, in |»aiti- 
cular, a tract published sonic years ago by l)r Wil^n of 
the Middlesex Hospital. 
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io express tilings whidi slm herself knew twthing off 
&c« And» in another passage, the same author ob- 
serves, that " sometimes it is Ycry hard to discern 
between natural causes and Siitanical possessions — 
HO that persons really ])ossesscd have been thought 
to bo only molested with some natural disease, with* 
out any special finger of the evil spirit therein." 
" FEiiNELiUf9((/« Abfittis Morbonmi Cattsis, Lib. II.. 
cap. IG), 8|K*akcth of a certain young gentleman 
that was taken with strange convulsions, which did 
surprise him at least ten times a-day. In hisjitu, 
he had the UH of his speech and rctufonfiee. Other- 
wise, his disoAso would have Itecn judged no other 
than an ordinary epilepsy. Mucii means was used 
by skilful physicians for his relief, but without suc- 
cess, for three months together, when, cdl on a Mud- 
den, a dtrinon began to speak out of the miserable 
jHXtient, — and that not only with Latin^ but Greek 
sentences, which the afflicted party himself had no 
knowledge of; and the ditnion discovered rnang 
Mcrets, both of the physicians and of other permnn 
tltat attended,** &c. 

There can bo little doubt, that both this case 
related by Fkrnelius, and that of Ann Cole, pre- 
viously mentioned by Math br, were instances of 
one or other of the varieties of somnambulism or 
ecstasis, probably complicated, as in other cases, 
with hysteria, or some other nervous affection ; and, 
since the discoveries of Animal Magnetism, wo have 
no need to have recourse to the mystical hypothesis 
of daMuoniacal possession, in order to enable its to 
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account for tho plionomcna which wcro manifested 
in either case. 

Matiibr, however, mentions tho following parti* 
cular symptoms as being held to be certain signs of 
possession by sundry authors^ who have endeavour- 
ed to describe and characterise possessed perM)ns :^ 
1, If tho party concerned shall reveal secret things, 
either past or future, which,. without su|>ei:natural 
assistance, could not be known. 2. If he does s|)eak 
with strange languages, or discover skill in arts or 
sciences never learnt by hiui. 3. If he can bear 
burdens, and do things which are beyond human 
strength. 4. Uttering words without making uso 
of the organs of s[)eech, when |)ersons shall be lieainl 
speaking, and yet neither their lips nor tongues havo 
any motion. 5. When the belly is on a sudden 
puffed up, and instantly flat again. 

The abovo (with the exception, perhaps, of No. 
4, which seems to refer to some species of ventrilo- 
quism,) ai*e pretty nearly the same as the marks of 
possession in the Itoman Catholic ritual, and for 
which the patient was subjected to tho holenm pro- 
cess of exorcism, as the only effectual cure ; and 
most,if not all of these phenomena, it will be observed, 
occasionally occur in sommimbulism, in hysteria, in 
catalepsy, in the various combinations of these 
affections, and, especially, in the devotional or 
ecstatic crisis. They wero formerly aNcribed to 
supernatural agency, either divine or diemoniacal ; 
afterwards, to imagination or deception ; while, in 
these later times, enlightened phyHicians and pliilo- 
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tfopiicrs traco them to tho morbid or abnormal 
action of tlio vital processes, or to some parti- 
cular characteristic idiosyncrasy ; although some 
individuals, it is believed) who might now bo bet« 
ter instructed, are still indisposed to renounce tho 
tenets x>f ignoranco and su|)erstition by yielding 
up their errors to the force of a moro rational 
conviction. 

One of tho most curious and most inexplicable 
phenomena sometimes manifested in tho courso of 
these affections, i» the speaking in languages, and 
conversing upon subjects, which the partien weint 
not known to have previously learnt) and with 
which they had either no acquaintance at all, or of 
which they possessod, at tho utmost, a very im|)er- 
fcct knowledge, in their ordinary state. Of this fact 
iMinie illustrative examples have been adduced in Ists 
Rtvelata. " It is a thing known," says Matiiek, 
*' that there have been men who could discourse in 
languages, and reason notably about sciences, which 
they had never learnt ; who have revealed secrets, 
discovered hidden treasures, told whither stolen 
goods had been conveyed, and by whom,** &c. " A 
maid in Frankfort was concluded to be possessed, 
in that, when in her fits, she could speak the Iligh- 
Dutcli language perfectly, though she never learnt 
it Manlius writeth of a possessed woman, who 
used to s|)eak Latin and Greek, to the admiration of 
all that heard it.*' ** I remember," continues MATiiBn, 
** an honourable gentleman told me that, when at 
Somers in France, a woman there was possessed 
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with a dovil ; many learnod divinct, both IVotcst- 
ants and Papists, diHCoursing with her, she would 
readily answer them, not only tn tlu Frtnch Ian* 
yuage^ hut in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew*** 

The same remarkable faculty manifested itself, 
oocasionally, among the French prophets, or IVo- 
testant recusants of the Cevennes. John Vernbt 
uf Bois-Cluitcl, in the Vivcrais, declared at London, 
on the 14th of January 1700, that the first persons 
lie Siiw under inspiration were his own mother, his 
brother, his two sititers, and a cousin; that his 
mother spoke, at the time of iuHpiration, only 
French, which surprised him exceedingly, because 
Hhe never, before her inspiration, attempted to 
speak a word in that language, and he is certahi 
she could not do it. He says the same of his sister. 

Similar instances of the manifestation of this phe- 
nomenon will be found, as we have already observed, 
in several of the cases of Somnambulism noticed 
in his Revelixta ; and it is occasionally found to 
occur in dying persons, during that state of spi- 
ritual exaltation which frequently accompanies the 
prostration of the coriK)real strength. 



CHAPTER XLVIl. 

Tub following eases present examples of another 
very curious phenomenon, which has been viewed 
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with the most Bupcreilioos foepCidBm. real or 
mSeetcdf hy all tliosc professional gciit]ciiien» espe- 
dall/ in this country, wlio havo not cnnecd an 
inclination, or who Iiato not had an opfiortunit/ of 
witnoMsing tho phenomenon, or who havo not con* 
dcMoendcd to inquire into the reality of tlie fact ; 
altliough it luis been distuictlj recognised by scto- 
ral eminent philoMOphers and medical writers, who 
haro submitted to tho labour of inTcstigation and 
rcavardi. Wo allude to tliat nuinifcstation of tlio 
sanatiro instinct, which is so frcfjueutly and so 
reiiiarkalily develoiied in tho somiianibulistic affec- 
tions, whether occurring s|K>ntanoously, or pro- 
duced and regulated by the nuignetic treatment. 

Inc'kkask ^Iatiikik, in tho trentiste already rc« 
f«rrvil to, n*hilcs llio story t»r oiio Joliu Wullus of 
HtauifonI, in l«ini;i»hiHliin% who having lM*eii in a 
cuiiMumption fur tliirtcHMi years, was worn away to 
m very skeleton, and lay bed-rid for four years. 
*' Wallas Imd a vlnion of a cmuely and gravo old 
man, of a fresh compleuoii, witli white curled hair." 
After some conversation, this man gave him the 
following prescription : — " To-morrow morning gf> 
into the gsinlen, and there take two leaves of red 
sage, and one of blood-wort ; and put these three 
leaves into a cup of small beer, and dnnk thereof 
as eft as need rc«|uires ; the fourth morning cast 
away these throe leaves, and put in fresli ones. 
Tims do for twelve days together, and thou shalt 
find, ore these twelve days be expired, through tlie 
help of God, thy disease will be cured* and the 
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frame of thy body altcrod/' &c. Wallas followod 
tho directions tlius prescribed, and wa4 restored to 
health within the days mentioned. 

The foregoing ca^e reminds us of some passages 
of the curious narrative of Aristides, tho rhetorician, 
in wliich ho ascribes the cure of his tedious com- 
plaints to visionary directions obtained in dreams of 
the same kind as in the case of John Wallas. In 
these and similar instances, it is probable that tho 
mmative instinct manifests itself in dreams through 
the medium of tho imagination, which represents 
the Siihitary advice as proceeding from some sup- 
posititious personage, while, in reality, it efuanatCH 
solely from the sanative instinct of the |iatients 
theniHolvcs ; and this remark ocjually applicH to the 
dreaiiiH alleged to have Imh^u obtained in the ancient 
teniploH. In all such caHON, too, some nu»dillni(ion 
of the somnambuliHtie or Hh^ep-waking atlWtiun may 
be presumed to be complicated with the primary 
disease. 

St Austin {De CivltaU Dei, Lib. 22, cap. 8) 
siieaks of one Innocentjsl, a most religious woman, 
who having a cancer in her breast, the most skilful 
physicians doubted the possibility of a cure« But, 
in her sleep, she was admonished to repair unto the 
font where she had been baptised, and there to sign 
that place with the mark of the cross, which she 
did, and was immediately healed of her cancer. 
The same author gives an account of a number of 
wonderful cures wrought by the relics of the mar- 
tyrs, analogous to tlutse noticed and commented 
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ii|Kin in tlio flmt voliiiiio of ftni AeiWcifa, and prtK 
IniUIjt oxpl!cal)lo upon tlio sanio principle— vis., an 
nltcrntion of tlio condition of tlio nervous system, 
and whole bodily ertuds, produced by mental causes, 
wliich may havo a vast and inappreciable influence 
ujK)n corporeal disease. 

Amhrosk had it revealed to him, in his 8lee|H 
where the bodies of the martyrs, 1'rotasius and 
CiRitVAs, were buried. A blind man approaching 
near to the liodies, is said to have instantly reco- 
vorcil his sight. Another was cured of his blind- 
ness by the relics of the martyr Stephen. A 
t*hild playing abroad, a cart-wheel ran over him, 
and bruised him, so that it was thought he would 
immediately expire ; but his mother carrying him 
into the Iiouho that was built to honour the memory 
of 8t »Stei*iien, life and luMilth were miraculouHly 
eutitiniied. St Austin meiitiuiiH many other cures 
iKM'formed by St Stkimikn's relics. 

** It would bo endlcHs," observes Inckeake Ma- 
th eu, '* to enumerate how many in popish countries 
have \icen cured of diseases by touching the image 
of this or that saint. Nay,** he adds, " some whoso 
liodies have been possessed with evil spirits, have in 
that way of superstition found relief.** 

We arc aware that cases of the description of the 
preceding are considered by many incredulous per • 
sons as opening up a wide and fair field fur the 
exercise of philosophical scepticism, ami that any 
author who, in this age of intellect, ventures to 
r(*late such stories, without, at the same time. 
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(lonouncing thoin m uitorly incroflililo and alMunl, 
must oxpcot to bo uiiiiiorcifiilly asuailod with ridi- 
culo. But many of tlio narrativos in qucNtion, as 
has boon shown upon former occasions, rest u|K>n 
the most amplo and unimpeachable evidence — evi- 
dence mucli too strong to bo set aside mereljk* 
because of the apparent strangeness of the several 
narrations. They have been scrutinised by tho 
acute eye of the most searching scepticism, awl 
have escaped uninjured from the severest ordeal of 
criticism. The facts themselves, indeed, have been 
sufficiently substantiated, although the rationale ut 
tho processes may have been involved in mystery. 
Tlic principal argument advanced against their 
iTcdibility consists of an alh'ged impOMsibiiity ; ami 
I his is merely a mutter of opinion, which cannot In* 
held to invalidate tho facts, which weru umttt^rs of 
notoriety at tho periods when they occurreth 
Moreover, these facts, admitting their reality, are 
(lerlmps capable of being divested of their np|Mi- 
rcntly miraculous character, and of being explaine«l 
upon strictly philosophical principles ; and nunierous 
as they are in themselves, they are also strongly 
corroborated by the analogous and unquestionablo 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. 

Should the recent interesting experiments of Ha- 
RON Reiciienuacii, and of his learned and ingenious 
translator, Dr Gregouy of Edinbtn*gh, be ultimately 
confirmed and accredited by philosophei*s, they will 
unquestionably produce a new era in the history of 
magnetic science. It has been siiid, indeed, that 
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tlioro 18 A vulgar orodulit}* which prodiftposes soroo 
nrindii to give credit to those apparently wonderful 
narratives of which wo have been speaking; but 
there in also, on the other hand, an equally vulgar 
and most unphiloHnphieal incredulity, asHuining the 
uppcaranco of superior illumination, and predispo- 
Hing to general scepticism, which is far more foolish, 
and oiTonsivc, and miHchievous, than tho former. 
'• Such things," as a celebrated author observes, 
** may be preternatural^ and yet not miraculous; 
they may be out of the ordinary course of nature, 
ami yet imply no alteration of its laws.** — (Soutiiey, 
^ifii of Weshy^ I., 20, 27.) Indeed, they are only 
viewed as miraculous so long as we remain ignorant 
of the laws which regulate the devehipment of thoso 
abnormal Hlales of the organism in which the inci- 
dents naturally originate. In this particular case, 
th*»relore, scepticism may be said to proce^^l entirely 
from ignorance. In such matters, indeed, it some* 
times happens that the opinions of the learned are 
anticipated by the vulgar. Stvprplvbt aliijiud notum 
fjtt, ifwhl ipni propter iiMHctuilhiem non vitfctHi* */«• 
tfiilnre, et tamen in ocults PhjHicorum est MystenmUf 
illos in admiratlonem rapiens^ qnando id viden ipnit 
iunxtiwjH, — (\Voi<K, in C. G> Kratzensttin Kpist. 
Physic.) 

The vulgar, indeed, are less apt to be mistaken 
in regard to tho observation of facts, than to the 
correct appreciation or explanation of what they 
perceive. The learned, in their own conceit, on 
tho other hand, decline to admit the reality of facts, 
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unloM ilioy aro found to bo iinmodiiitoly capable of 
boing satisfactorily oxplaiiicd ii|H}n the priuciplos of 
some previously oxcogitiitoil tlicM>ry ; but 

*^ Tlioro*s nothing Inipiiciu hut hy iiattinil caunes, 
Which hi tiiiiiriiitti tlihiKu AhiIh ctiiiiiol fliitli 
And then they ciiU them iulracle8.** 

For our own |)art, wo confess that we are dispo- 
scd, upon the present occasion, to side with the 
vulgar, and to hold that facts arc independent of all 
theory. 

It has been elsewhere observed, that, in the natu- 
ral Soninanibuli»in, as well as in that i^ame affection 
when artificially produced by the magnetic treat- 
ment, there is frequently manifested an entire anni- 
hilation of the corporeal sensibility — a plionomenoii 
which leaves no doubt in regard to the reality of 
the affection. In thcKO states, individual liavo 
boon soveroly pinched, and pricked with piuM; 
their eyo-laHhcs have been burnt with candles ; the 
loudest noiscH have been made close U^Hido them— 
such as violent screaming, firing of piHt«)lM, lki\ 
Spanish snuff and volatile nronuUics have been 
thrust up their nostrils; their bodies have Un^n 
subjected to the burning of mojea; — nay, the most 
painful surgical operations have been {lerformed 
upon them : — and all this without exciting the 
smallest apparent sensation. In none of theiM> 
species of tlio ecstatic paroxysm, indeed, which 
generally occurred in the ordinary .magnetic prac- 
tice, could any direct experiments have been nmde 

with propriety, in order to ascertiun how far this 

vol.. If. II 
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impossibility might with safety bo carried. But 
this dofoct scctiis to havo been pretty amply sup- 
plied, in rather a singukir maimer, by the accounts 
which havo been transmitted to us relative to the 
organic state of many of those unfortunate indivi- 
duals who, in former times, were accused of the 
practice of witchcraft, or who were supposed to be 
suffering from its effects. It would lead us too fur, 
were we to enter into a minute detail of these histo- 
ries. At present, therefore, wo shall merely refer 
our readers to the cane of Christian Shaw, wliicli 
is re]x>rtcd at length in the history of tlie Hcnfrew- 
shiro witches. This girl was held to be decidedly 
bewitched, accoi*ding to the ideas of those times ; 
yet her case wtvs evidently nothing more than a 
natural disease, probably hysterical catalepsy, com- 
plicated with sleep- walking paroxysms; and the 
phenomena manifested in her case were precisely of 
the same character with those which were found to 
occur in many similar instances adduced in the 
works of medical authors, and especially in the 
writings of the animal uiagnetists. But the true 
nature of such cases, was, until lately, but imper- 
fectly undcrstooil, or, rather, entirely misiippre- 
hendcd. 

Similar phenomena, too; will be found related in 
the accounts which were drawn up and published, 
at the time, of the organic condition of the convul- 
sionaries of St Medard, in France. With regard to 
these last accounts, Dr Bertrand observes, ** the 
farts they eniunerate are strange and inconceivable ; 
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but tiloy aro so welt attested, and it was so iinpott- 
siblo for tho obserrcr to bo deceived in regard to 
thom, that if wo venturo to deny tlieir reality, wo 
must absolutely cease to look ui>on testimony, in 
any case, as a means of ari*iving at certainty.**. 
Tlio accounts in question relate to those abnor- 
mail modiHcations of tho state of tho organism, 
which rendered tho bodies of the convulsionarics 
capable of resisting tho ordinary causes of injury 
or destruction, during the application of what waH 
called the grands eecours. 

This application — the natui*o of which lias been 
explained in tho article Convulsionauy of the 
Dictionartf of the Medical Scimcea, tended to 
manifest tho extraordinary^ insensibility, and even, 
to a certain extent, tho invulnerability of the bodies 
of tho convulsionarics. Thus, Jane Moulor, a girl of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, standing 
erect with her baick resting against a wall, received 
upon her stomach and belly one hundred blows of 
a hammer, weighing from twenty-nine to thirty 
pounds, which were administered by a very strong 
man. This girl declared that she could only bo 
relieved by very violent blows; and Cakhk dk 
MoNTUEuoN, the historian of these occurrences, 
who had undertaken to apply them, having given 
her sixty with all his force, tho woman found them 
so insuflicient, that she caused tho instrument to bo 
placed in tho hands of a still stronger man, who 
administered tho hundred blows she believed neces- 
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sary. In order to test tlio force of the blows, 
Carr6 db 2^Iontobuon tried them agfunst a stone 
wall. " At the twcnty-fiftii blow/' says ho, '• the 
stone upon which I struck, whivli had been sliakcn 
by the preceding efforts, became loose ; every thing 
that retained it fell on the other side of the walF, 
and made an aperture more than half a foot in size." 

The operation of tlie plank — another method of 
administering the grands secours — was performed, 
according to the author of the Vctetia Efforts — an 
antagonist of the convulsions — by placing u|»on the 
body of the convul.sionary, who lay upon the 
ground, a plank, or board, which entirely covered 
her ; and, then, as many men mounted upon this 
board iu» it would admit, the convulsionary sup|>ort- 
ing them all. It is said that thirty men have 
mounted, at once, u|)on the plank ; from which it 
results, as Cakuk db ^Iontmeuon observes, that 
this girl sustained a weight sufficient to crush 
an ox. 

The foregoing is but one example, amongst a 
number, of the astonishing degrees of cor|>oreal 
insensibility and nmscular resistance, which have 
been occasionally manifested in the state of the 
cataleptic ecstasis. It is not likely that any similar 
ex|)erimcnts would be made with a view to verify 
that very high degree of the abolition of the nor- 
mal sensibility in the ordinary somnambulism ; but 
here, too, enough has been done to establish the 
reality of the fact; and those physicians who have 
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bad an opportunity of witnessing cases of cataleiisy, 
inay, pcrbaps, kavo become acquainted with some 
analogous phenomena. 

Facts such as those we luive been considering, 
indeed, arc naturally viewed with the most obsti- 
nate scepticism by those individuals who luive nut 
investigated the subject; and they are generally 
regarded as conviitcing proofs of the blind credulity 
of the reportei*s. But the judgment of such |>cr- 
sous is evidently warped by ignorance and i»roju- 
dice. For, independently of the direct and irrefni* 
gable evidence by which these facts are substan* 
daily supported in the testiniony of resi)ectablo 
and competent eye-witnesscsy the attentive and dis;* 
passionate inquirer may discover many analogies 
which demonstnite, at least, the possibility of the 
phenomena in question. For exauipio : '* Tho 
effects of insanity on our ordinary sensibilities are, 
in many cases, very extraordinary, and, apparently, 
n)comprehensible. Very delicate mad people havo 
been often known to ex|M>se themselves to the wea- 
ther, and to sleep on tlie bare, cold, damp ground, 
for nights in succession, without suffering any incon- 
venience. Others have gazed fur entire days at tho 
sun, without any injury to vision. Similar instances 
have occurred in the case of fanatics uf all religions, 
and of all times. It would seem that physical sensi" 
Ifility diminishes i%% proportion as cerebral ejccitemeni 
inct*easest and that, during tlie jMroxysni, pain may 
cease altogether, or be changed into a state of welU 
being. We see madmen frequently commit horrid 
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mutilations with very blunt InBtrumcnts»— >8oinotimci» 
with red-hot iron, — without exhibiting the Binollcftt 
ayinptoni of pain, but, on tho contrary, the fttrongc«t 
appoarunco of pleasure." 

ThetK) facts seem to countenance or 8up|)ort tho 
theory, originally, it is boiievcd, propounded by 
JIkil, and subsequently adopted by other eminent 
foreign physiologists, relative to tho two op|K>sito 
poles of nervous iuduence in the human organism ; 
and to favour the hypothesis, that the laws of mag- 
netism prevail, — although, perhaps, in a peculiarly 
modified form, — in tho orgsiuic, no less than in tho 
inorganic world ; and this circumstance may justify 
Mesmek in adopting tho name by which he charac- 
terised his discoveries. 

Cauanis, in his Itapjforts du Physique H di 
Moral de VJIomme (Tom. I., pp. 121, &c.), makes 
some very pertinent observations upon this subject : 
-t-" Let us here remark," says he, *' that the sen- 
sibility acts in the nianiier of a fluid, of which the 
total quantity is determined, and which, whenever 
it is thrown in greater abundance into one of its 
canals, diminishes proportionally in the othei*s. This 
becomes very perceptible in all the violent affections, 
but especially in ecstasies, when the brain, and some 
other sympathetic organs, enjoy the greatest degree 
of energy and activity, while the faculties of sensa- 
tion and motion, while life, in a word, appears to 
havo abandoned all the rest of tho system. In this 
violent state, fanatics have sometimes receivedi with 
impunity, grievous wounds, which, in their natural 
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tUto, would havo been mortal, or vory dangcroan ; 
for tho seriousness of those accidents wliicli ensuo 
from the action of bodies u|K>n our organs, depends 
princi|)ally upon the sensibility of tbeso la^t ; and 
wo SCO every day that what would bo a viulent poi- 
son for a healthy man, has scarcely any effect uiion 
a sick person.*' 

It is worthy of being remarked, that, in tho early 
practice of Mesmbk, and his first disciples, tho prin- 
cipal object of the magnetic treatment seems to havo 
been to excite strong nervous re-actions, or convul- 
sions, in their jvitientH, similar to those which, as wo 
havo seen, occurred to tho religious fanatics in the 
days of Wesley, WiiirnELD, &c. At that i)eriod, 
these convulsions wei*o considered to be Siilutary 
crises ; and, in consequence, the magnet isera of those 
days were always desirous of obtaining such effects 
as tho most undoubted proof of tho eflicaey of tho 
operation. Sinco tho valuable discoveries of tho 
Marquis do PuYSEuuity however, tho magnetic treat- 
ment has undergone a complete change. The con- 
vulsive crises, or strong re-actions, it is believed, 
still have their advocates, es]»ecialty among medical 
men, who do not hesitate to employ heroic remedies ; 
but they aro not in general sought to be produced. 
When they do occur* they aro immediately mode- 
rated, or altogether checked— every |iossible atten- 
tion is paid to the comfort and tranquillity of tho 
patient — and all means aro employed to render tho 
ooriK>real feelings as agreeable as the mind is serenti 
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and oxaltod. Of tho phonomona nianifostod in thcfte 
Htatcs, Mfo sliall liavo occasion to apeak bcrcaftcr. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

• 

In some of tho procoding chaptoni of this troatito, 
wo havo takon an opportunity of adducing several 
inntancos of tho injuiifcstation of tho prophetic 
faculty, u|N)n variouii occiuions, as in tho case of 
tho Indian Hraliiuin, nicntiuiiod by Mr Fukues ; in 
thoMo of •/(Kill of Arc, oi^St IliUlcijardis, and others; 
and in tho phenomena of tho Second Sight, in tho 
Highlands of Scotland, and elsewhere. Whenever 
this phenomenon appears, we may be assured that 
it is tlio result of somo modification of the ecstatic 
aiTection, cither in a temporary and transitory, or 
in a more permanent and constitution«al form. In 
regard to tho prophets and seers of tlio Old Testa- 
ment, we are tiiught that their inspiration was 
derived innnediately from the Deity. The hand 
of tfie Lord came iijjon them, and they prophesied, 
Kor an explanation of the divinatory gifts of later 
times, however, after tho cessation of Scriptural 
prophecy, wo must look to other and more natural 
cau^4es ; and these causes we shall probably find in 
tho development of those ecstatic states, to which, 
in certain individuals, and in |)eculiar circumstances, 
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tlio corporoal and montal powors arc subject ; aiitl 
which aro found to occur in an apparently natural 
manner, in consequence, it would seem, of somo 
organic idiosyncrasy, or they may bo occasionally 
excited by artificial means. The only test we pos« 
sess of the reality of the state itself, in tho case of 
the exercise of prophetic powers, consists in the 
actual verification of tho events predicted. . Of tho 
Sifriptural prophets we have alriNidy s|H)kcn in a . 
prc*ccdin<^ part of this treatise, and the HiuTcdncss 
of thoir rharai'tcr precludes all profane s|)erulatiou 
on the exercise of their powers. Ihit we shall now 
take the liberty of adducing two or three addi- 
tional instances of the nianitu^tation of the prophetic 
faculty in tho natural ecstatic crisis. In selecting 
these instances, we shall endeavour to bring forward 
such as are not founded merely u|>on hearsjiy evi- 
dence, which is generally, if not always unsatisfac- 
tory, but cases which can be, in some measure, 
Hiipported, or, at least, corroborattul, by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

In the sunnner of 1810, a German traveller in 
Sweden, in a letter dated the IGih of June in that 
yciU*. which was printed in some of the fieriodical 
publications of the times, discovered the following 
do4Miment, which, at the period of the abdication of 
(irsTAPiiUs Adolpiius, and even previously, had 
been extensively circulated in manuscript through- 
out that kingdom. The document in question 
ri»lates to a singular vision of Charles the ICIeveiith 
of Sweden, in the year ](>7G. It was published, in 

VOL. If. I 
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German, in tlio fourth Number of tlio Vaterlan' 
iliaclui Muieum, Hamburgh, 1810, and, at a later 
|)oriod, at Copenhagen, in tho Danish hinguage, 
and in a separate pamphlet. It was, aliM), subse- 
quently inserted, in an English translation^ in tho 
New MoiUhlif Magazhie and Liteniry Panorama, 
No. 07 ; Lend. 1819. The frequency of tho repub- 
lication of this document, in various languages, 
shows that it was not considered as an ingenious 
iiction, got np for soino temporary, perhaps politi- 
cal purpose ; but as a genuine document* containing 
an old prediution of tlio ultimate fate of an unfor- 
tunatu royal dynaNty. The anonymous (]oi*maii 
trav(*ll<!r, above mentlonod, makes tho following 
observations in regard to tho vision to which the 
document refers : — 

When, in the year 1809, King Gustavus Adol- 
]>hus was transferred from the throne to a prison, 
the people, relying upon certain prophecies and 
revelations, api^ear to have fallen into a state of 
cold indiflfercnce, and dark expectation in regard 
to tho future. The times appeared portentous; 
there seemed to bo, amongst all ranks, a deep feel- 
ing in regai'd to the mysteries of the future. The 
sword of fate was impending over the nations of 
Kurope, and the events of the time present gave 
rise* to grave forebodings in regard to that which 
was to come. Tho people wero disposed to listen 
with greedy ears to all kinds of tales, visions, and 
prophecies, relating not only to their own fate, but 
to the destiny of nations. 
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In these circumstances, a singular tale was pro- 
pagated in regard to a vision which had appeared 
to Charles the KleTcnih of Sweden, in which thoso 
bloody and fearful events were predicted which liad 
fallen upon the living generation, Liing before these 
times, with their actors and events, could have been 
thought of, this vision ran through several hands, 
as a political and psychological curiosity, \U origin 
being unknown ; although by some it was said that 
it took its rise from an original document pnnicrved 
in the national archives. Copies of it were also 
said to bo in circulation among the |HHiplo. Tho 
editor of tho dXeio Monthly Matfiuhif uwrv\y says, 
in his short preface, ** that tho document \iw\( has 
been mentioned in various traditions for the last 
100 years.*' The English translation differs, in 
somo unessential points, from tho German and 
Danish. 

The following is a translation of the naiTative of 
the Itoyal vision, as given in Professor Esciibn- 
MAYEii's Archivjur den Thienscften MagHttisMtUt 
vol. vii. : — 

** I, Charles the Kleventh, present King of Swe- 
den, on tho night between the IGth aiid 17th of 
December IGTG, was more than usually afHicted 
with my hypochondriacal malady, I awoke about 
half-past eleven o'clock, and as I cast my eyes 
towards tho window, I observed that the royal 
saloon was strongly illuminated. I thon said to tho 
Councillor of State, Uiki.kk, who was with mo in 
tho cliambur, — * What light is that in the sidoon f 
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I am afraid it is on (iro/ lie answered,—' Oh, no, 
))loa5ie your Majesty, it is the liglit of the moon, 
which is shining u])on the window.' I was satisfied 
with this answer, and turned towards the wall, in 
order to enjoy some repose ; but I was inconeeivably 
trfiuhlcd, and again looked out, and again perceived 
the liglit. I then said, — * Here all is not right.' 
* Nay,' said the great and well-beloved Councillor 
Dielke, * it is nothing but the moon ;' and, at the 
same nitmient, ho came to iiupiire how I was. I 
then anked thin gentleman whether ho had per- 
iMMvod anything wrong — any tiro in the Kaloon. 
lie auHwerod, alter a »hort Milenoe, — 'No, thank 
<i(hI ! it is nothing ; it is only th'' niuonshine that 
makes it appear as if there wero light in the sidoon.' 
1 wuH again somewhat satisfied ; but easting my 
oyes again in the same direction, it np|>eared to mo 
an if there were people there. 1 then rose, threw 
on my night-gown, and went to the window and 
o|)ened it ; and 1 then perceived that it was quite 
full of lights. I then said, — * Good people, there 
is something wrong here. Depend upon it, that ho 
who fearn God needs to fear nothing else in the 
world.* I ordered those present to go down to the 
oIKoer of the watch, and to request him to bring up 
the keys. When he came up, 1 went along with 
the man to the locked-up secret passage over my 
own room, to the right of Gustavus Krichson's bed- 
room. When wo came there, I ordered the otKcer 
of the watch to opiMi the door ; but, from fear, ho 
liegged I would be graciously pleased to excuse 
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him. I then appliod to the State Couocillor, but 
ho also doclinod. i then requested tlie Chancellor 
Oxensticrna, who never was afraid of anything, to 
open the door ; but he answered, — ' I have sworn 
to venture body and blood for your Mnjciity, but 
never to open this door,' I then began to be my- 
self a little alarmed, but resumed courage, took the 
key, opened the door, and found the aiKirtmont, 
even tlic floor, covered with blood. I trcnibh'd 
along with the whole company. Wo then {lassed 
through the door of the royal naloiui. I again 
ordered the otUcer of the watch to open the door, 
hut ho bogged to bo excuHod, 1 then re4pieHt«Hl 
others of the company to do so, hut they all 
declined Thereafter, I took the key niyhclf, and 
opened the door ; and when I had ]ilaced mif) 
foot within the apartuicnt, I drew it hastily back in 
alarm. I wavered thus a little, and then suiily — 
* Gentlemen, will you follow me, and wo shall M'O 
how tlio matter stands? perhaps a gi*aci(»us (lod 
may reveal something to us.' They all unswentl, 
with a tremulous voice, * Yes !' We entered. All 
at once we perceived a large table surrounded by 
sixteen venerable personages, who had all larjire 
books placed before them. Among them was a 
young King, about sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years of age, with the ci*own upon his head and the 
sceptre in his hand. On tho right side, sut a tall, 
handsome gentleman, about forty years of age, 
whoso countenance indicated upright ness; and, on 
his left side, an old man about seventy. Wo obhcr* 
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vod particularly, that tho young King repeatedly 
shook his head, whilo all of these venerable person- 
ages struck, with one hand, u])on the books. I then 
turned my eyes away from them, and immediately 
I)erceived, near the table, several blocks and execu- 
tioners with their arms bared, who struck off one 
head after another, so that tho blood began to flow 
along the floor. God bo my witness that I was 
more than afraid. I looked to my sli[)pers, in order 
to ascertain whether any of the blood had come 
upon them ; but there was none. Those who were 
i)eheadcd were, for the most part, young noblemen. 
1 turned my eyes away from the scene, and per- 
ceived, behind tho table, a throne, which was almost 
overturned, and near it a man who looked as it' ho 
were tho president of the state. He was about forty 
years old. 1 trembled all over as I drew towards 
tho door, and exclaimed with a loud voice, — * What 
is the will of the Lord that I should hear ? When 
shall all this happen V I received no answer; but 
the young King shook his head several times, whilo 
the other venerable persons struck smartly upon 
their books. 1 again called out, in a still louder 
voice, — * God! When shall this be done?' The 
young King then answered, — ' This will not happen 
in your time, but in the tune of the sixth sovereign 
after you, and he will be of the same sixe and figure 
an thou seest me ; and ho who sUinds here represents 
his guardian ; and in the last years of the guardian, 
the throne will be brought near to its fall by some 
young noblemen ; but tho guardian who, under his 
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roign, porsccutot tlio young lord, will tlion tiko up 
his cause, and tlioy will strengthen his cause, and 
they will sup|K>rt the throne, — so tlmt there shall 
never have been so great a King in Sweden, and 
never sliall sucli another succeed him ; and the Swe- 
dish people sliall be happy in his time, and he shall 
reach an extraordinary age, and will leave his king- 
dom without debt, and with several millions in the 
treasury. But before he can estabrHli himself upon 
the throne, there will be a gi*eat shedding of blcKHl, 
such an was never before in Sweden, nor ever will 
be again. Give hlin, as King of Sweden, your best 
admonitions.' And when he had said this, every 
thing vanished, and we alone with our lights remain- 
ed. We departed in the greatest astonishment that 
can bo conceived, and when wo came down to the 
black room, every thing there, t(M>» had dis:ippear- 
ed, and it wiu in its uswil order. We then went up 
to my chamber, and 1 immediately s;it down to write 
these following admonitions, in letters, as well as 1 
could. 

(These admonitions are kept sealed up ; they are 
opened by each successive King, read, and then re- 
scaled.) — " And all this is true, »o help me God !*' 

This document is signed by the King himself, and 
by the officers of state, who were present during the 
transactions, viz., Ciiakles Hiblkb, U. W. Bielkb, 

and A. OXENSTIERNA. 

With the foregoing vision, the reader may com- 
pare the history of Sweden from the time of Charles 
XL downwards. 
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Our noxt prophotio nan*ativo it of a tomcirliat 
diflbrcnt character, relating only to a singlo histori* 
eal event, and it will bo foiiiul coninieniorated in tlio 
following works :— «J. A. Commenius, Lux e tetiebris 
noviM radiis aiicta^ &c., l(iG5 ; and llhtoria Reve- 
latlonum C. Cottkri CiinisTiANiC Poniatovm-:, 
&c., 1G5!). 

ClIHIHTIANA PoXlATOVIAi'or PoNIATOWITSII, tllO 

danglitcr of a Bolietnian clergyman, was bom in 
IVuKHia in tho year IGIO. On the 12tli of Novem- 
ber 1G27, after a Revere indisposition, she fell into 
ti singular state of ecstasy, in which she saw many 
])rophotic visions, which she herself recorded in wri* 
ting. These ecstatic revelations continued until the 
year 1G21>, when she was soiseed with a violent sick- 
ness, and, after suiTering acute pain, she lay in a 
Mtate of n]»parent death. After a time slio recover- 
ed, assumed a fresh and h<.»aUhy ap|)earance, and 
began to relate her visions. She afterwards entirely 
recovered her health, married a clergyman, had two 
childi*en, and died in tho year 1G44. Amongst her 
many visions, the following is jmrticularly remark- 
able :— 

In ono of her ecstatic trances, she was coni- 
nmnded by the Lord to writo a letter to the 
im|)erial generalissimo, " and well-known tyrant," 
PiiiNcii Wallknsthin, to seal it with three seals, 
to take it herself to Gitschin, and to deliver it to 
himself or his lady. All this she performed to the 
letter, on the 25th of January 1G28. She set out 
on her journey to Gitschin, in order to obey the 
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summons, accompanied by tlirco persons who lintl 
been pointed out to her in her vision, i*t>. two 
baronesses, and ono medical gentleman, Miciiaei« 
LinRARio ; and, on her journey, she saw a multi- 
tude of angels surrounding the carringo* Wal- 
LEKSTBIN himself being from home, she delivered 
the letter to his lady ; and} in her presence, sho 
fell into ono of her ecstasies, and said that the Lord 
had coninianded her immediate return, because this 
house was not worthy of his presence. 

CoMMENies relates that Wallbnstein was very 
much amused with thin occurrence, which ho endea- 
voured to turn into ridicule. " My Loi*d, the 
Em|>eror,** said he, ** receives all sorts of letters 
from Ifome, Constantiitople, Madrid, &c., but 1 
even from heaven." 

But, farther, on the 11th of Deccmbery Christiana 
had a dream, in which sho beheld Wallekstein 
walking about in a bloody cloak, ami attempting to 
mount up, by means of a ladder, into the clouds ; 
but the ladder broke, and ho fell down upon the 
earth, where he lay prostrate, vomiting hideous 
flames from his mouth, and, fi*om his heart there 
flowed blood, pitch, poison, &c., until a dart, shot 
down from heaven, struck him to the ground, u|>on 
which an angel exclaimed: " This is the day of 
which the Lord hath said he would then put an end 
to this miscreant — the day on which, if he were not 
converted from his evil ways, he should perish 
miserably and without mercy." This happened, as 
is well known, in the year lGd4, when Walusnstein 
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was cruelly assassinated at Egra. Tho ovont thus 
verified tho prediction of tho ecstatic visionary. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Ova third narrative in support of the occasional 
manifestation of tho prophetic facultyi indepcn- 
dently of divine inspiration^ is of a more recent 
date, and, conse^^^uently, it is more capable of being 
confirmed, both by direct evidence, and by collateral 
and circumstantial proofs. It relates to the death 
of Pope Ganuanelli, and the choice of his succes- 
sor by tlie conclave of cardinals, after that event ; 
and the pnrticuhii*s of this curious prophecy are 
contained in a modern work entitled, Noitvelles 
coimJeratmui pHtaees datis la clalvvoyance inMlnC' 
tive de thotnme, &c. ; by TiiEououE l^ouvs; pub- 
lislied at Paris, in 180G. 

M, ItouYS first gives an account of tho event 
itself, taken from the work of the Aiidk Phoyaiid, 
entitled, Louis XVL detroni avimt d'etre Rot; 
which account wo translate, in a somewhat abridged 
form, as follows : 

Tho death of Ganuanelli was marked with the 
seal of the divine vengeance. It was accompanied 
by circumstances singular in themselves, and which 
manifestly arose out of the natural order of things. 
Tliese circumstances were witnessed by the whole 
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inhabitants of tlio city of Romo« and aro confirmed 
kjr the judicial procoduro instituted by Ganua2^« 
KLLi IiiniHoIf, and tonniimted by his successor, and 
to which tho utmost publicity was given< 

During the period when Ganuanklli {lersccutedi 
with tho greatest seal, tlio miserable remnant of tho 
society of tho Jesuits, which lie had previously anni- 
hilated, ho learnt that there circulated, throughout 
tho whole pontifical states, certain pretended pro* 
phccics which menaced himself with a s|NM}dy and 
calamitous death. At first, the PuntiflT was di^^l^osed 
to regard these rumours with contempt ; but his 
imagination soon led him to consider them as an 
insulting manoeuvre of the partisans of his |)risoners, 
tho Jesuits. This notion excited liis mind, and he 
issued orders for arresting or incarcerating, at the 
same time, at Home, at Orvictto, and at Valentano, 
the individuals guilty of disseminating these rumours; 
and, by a supposed analogy, the consideration and 
investigation of theso pr<»plietic crimcH was remitted 
to tho commission already charged with the task of 
prosecuting the crimes of tho Jesuits. 

Tho result of theso investigations was, tliat tho 
rumours which had so much alarmed tho Poik) wero 
found to have their only source in a poor ignorant 
peasant girl of tho village of Valentano, in tho 
diocese of Montefiascone, who could neither read 
nor write, but who had obtained some celebrity in 
consequence of tho accomplishment of certain pre- 
dictions sho had uttered, and which had been dis- 
regarded even by tho tribunal of tho IncpiisitioUi to 
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whoiio investigation tlioy had boon gubmittcd. Tlio 
Pontiff was also apprised that tliis girl» at tho 
niouicnt sho was art'ostcd, without oxhibiting any 
symptoms of suspicion or alarm, only said to tho 
coinniissionor, Jot*omo Pacifici, and his executive 
oflicers: '* Ganuanklm imprisotM Me, hut Brasciii 
will liberate me.** lie was aI»o informed, from tho 
same source, that tho Cure of Valentano, who was 
arrested at the same time, and for tho same reason 
lis his parishioner and penitent, without exhibiting 
any moro uneasiness than she did, exclaimed, as if 
transported with joy : *' That which yon have just 
done has been three times au$iounccd to me. Here 
— take this paper of propliecies which I have cW- 
lected from my iKirishioner, where you will find it 
all in writiny,** 

The result of the strictest investigation, made 
u]>un the spot, was alw favourable to tho simph; 
pioty and general good conduct of this girl. It will 
thence bo seen that, not satisfied with simply pre- 
dicting the death of the Pontiff, in the foUownij; 
month of September ; to render the prophecy more 
precise, she tixed upon the i^eriod of tho equinox. 
Finally, it will bo seen that tho prciliction of the 
death of the Pontiff was clothed with circunisUinces 
still moro incredible; namely, that tho Holy Father 
should publish tho sacred year, but should not live 
to see it ; that the faithful, after his death, should 
not« as usual upon such occa:iions, kiss his feet ; and 
that his botly should not bo seen, according to tho 
ordinary ceremonial, in tho Church of St Peter. 
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If theso particulars did not much affect Qakoa« 
NBLU, who, like others, regarded theni as the ox* 
travagant emanations of a delirious hrain, it was 
otherwise with regard to tho dei»cription given hy 
tlic girl of an internal conflict experienced hy tlio 
Pontiff nine months previouHly,and when »ho recalletl 
to his recollectioni cireuniJ^tanoes which he alone 
could know ; viz., how, when ttigning the brief for 
the destruction of tho Je^uists, ho ruste from hii 
bod during tho night, took up a pen, threw it down, 
hesitated, then returned to bod, then rose again for 
the pur|H>so of signing it, because, for hi8 gi*eater 
confusion, God had alxindoned him to his own 
counsels. This ray of light agitated rather than 
enlightened tho Pontiff, who only strovo to de;ulen 
its effects, and to recover his self-posKOssion. 

A man was pointed out to him as the most capable 
of giving him tho best information upon the subject 
of this girl — a l{onmn ecclesiastic who had fornuTly 
been tho spiritual director of this pi*<»plietess— a 
res|KH*tablo priest, ami the founder of a charitable 
institution. Immediately, and without giving him* 
self time to call him, tho Pontiff went himself in 
s«'arcli of him, on tho 27th Juno 177*1, and request eti 
him to tell what he thought of the peasant-girl of 
Valentano. Tho jiious ecclesiastic, sus|)ecting some 
interested motive, answered by an exclamation, de- 
claring that ho. know her to bo an upright ami 
simple person, whom heaven had several times 
favoured with extraordinary knowledge. Ganoa* 
NELLi, then, without enquiring farther, hurriedly 
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broko off tho conrorsation, and said, on returning 
to his carriage, *' This good man tHudl not he 
my prophet** He then sought more farourablo 
information, and lie found it The commissioners 
cliargcd with tho investigation of this affair sue- 
cccdcd in tranquiUixing him by dcehiring that tho 
sn|ionuitnral character dinoovcrod in this girl could 
proceed only from tho spirit of mendacity. 

This hasty doci.sion, pronounced without any pre- 
vious investigation, and without hearing the indivi- 
dual inculpated, was flattering and tranquillizing to 
tho mind of tho Pontiflf. Ganganelli would no 
longer doubt the vanity of the predictions which 
concerned himself; but he still meditated the chas- 
tisement not only of her whom the spirit of false- 
hood had urged to make them, but also of her 
accomplices, and of tho other malicious projmgators 
of tlieso i*eports, to tho number of nixty-two per- 
sons, who, ho proposed, Klumld expiate their offences 
in the c:iMt1o of St Angelo. The punishment of the 
one, and the arrest of the others, was iixed to take 
place on the iirst of October, after the equinox had 
paHsed, and when tho falschoml of the ])reilictions, 
and tho roguery of those who had dissominattnl 
them, should bo rendered manifest and inex- 
cnisahlo. 

In tho meantiuu\ tho increasing agitation and 
disquietude of the ronlifT, condiined with the poison 
of remorse, exasperated a vicious humour which had 
nfllicted him for some timo» and, at length, affected 
his blood, and threw him into a state of general 
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cxliaustion, IIo visibly lost strength from day to 
day. lie still obstinately protested* howover, tliat 
ho was not sick, and, particularly, that ho should 
not die, and that ho should live to falnify the pre- 
dictions of the prophets of misfortune, lie even 
afTccted to show himself in public, and drove out 
in his carriage on tho 8th of September. If, on the 
lOtli, hit* diseane confined him to bed, it was but a 
tranuient indiKposition, which, he asnured tho by- 
standers, should not prevent him from re|miring 
from the 12th to the 15tli to Castel-Oandolph ; that 
lie should be occupied with preparations fur a feto 
on the 4th of October, the day of St Francis ; that 
lie should entirely recover his health, and that the 
prophets of misfortune should be confounded and 
punished. 

In the meantime, notwithstanding the represen? 
tations of the patient, the danger became only the 
more imminent, and it was imposHiblo that he could 
recover. His prisoner, a poor peasant girl, had 
announced his last hour ; she had pronounced sc*n- 
tcnce upon him, and slie did not retract. He nnist 
submit. 81io had fixed the autumnal ecpiinox, and 
lie must die on the 22d of Septemlter, It would 
appear that she who had only Axed tho month, 
and determined the period of the month, could uIno 
point out the precino day, and even tho hour of the 
death of QANtiANEUj. At least, it was very 
solenmly confirmed that, at tho precise hour of 
bis death, on tho 22d of September 1774, Hernar- 
dino Itenzi, shut up in a convent of ^(ontefiascone. 
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wont in search of tho Superior, and said to her: 
" You may order your community to offer up the 
umal prayers for tJie IMy Father. He is dead" 
The Superior having hastened to transmit tho 
declaration which her prisoner had jnst made to the 
hishop of tho place, tho news was soon spread 
among the inhabitants of the town of MontefiaHcono. 
who received it at 10 oVIock a.m.» at a distance of 
(Mghtocn leagues from Rome ; while the first courier 
only brought intelligonco in tho afternoon tliat tlie 
Pojie had died at 8 oVIock in the morning. 

All the othor predictions of the prophetess, iu 
this case, were equally verified by the actual events. 
The Pope, indeed, might not have published tho 
jubileo for tho year 1775, but he had issued the 
bull ; and thus it was true that he should announce 
the sacred year, but that he should not live to 
see it. All Home knew, and the commissioners, 
who were in possession of tho documents, knew bet- 
ter than all, that it was predicted that tho faithful 
should not kiss the feet of the Holy Father before 
his sepulture, and that, contrary to tho usual cero- 
nmnial observed in the caso of his predecessors, his 
iMwly k)u>uM nt)t bo exposeil to view in tho church 
of 8t IVtor. Such a prediction wuh ViM*y ha/ardous, 
and nothing was more easy than to falsify it. Un- 
doubtcilty, tho will was not wantiug, but they had 
not tho power; for gangrene IumI eonuuencod while 
the Topo still lived, and this prevented his bodv 
from being embalmed. This last circumstanco gave ^ 
occasion to a report that the Holy Father had been 
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poiionod by tho Jesuits; but for tliis report thoro 
was not tho slightest foundation. 

While such a succession of extraordinary events 
occupied the attention of Itonio and of Italy, she who 
liad announced them — whom some called a saint, 
and others a sorceress — beheld their ncconiplish- 
mcnt without tho slightest astonishment. It was 
recollected that she hud said, that, upon the death 
of Ganqaxelli, <* UiiAsciii shall lilMTato- me.*' 
The humble peasant girl, on her \mrU without 
retracting her prediction, awaited its fulfdment 
with tho most perfect tranquillity. 

With much less confidonce than she displayed 
upon this subject, some of tho cardinals, partisans 
of the deceased PontifT, could not help betraying 
their fears, at the opening of the conclave, saying 
that surely the sacred college would not compro- 
mise itself so far as to verify tho reveries of a 
fanatic. The wiser among tliem» on the contrary, 
viewing the whole of this portentous uiTair, more 
than suspected tho finger of God in it, and could 
not dissemble, from themselves, at least) that tho 
candKlato )u)inted out by a simple piMinant girl was 
Htill more worthy of biding vtMitod in the pontilleal 
cliuir, than ho whom tlio intrigues of courtiers had 
forced them, as it were, to elect five years pre- 
viously. Some friends, t<K), of tho Cardinal Huahchi, 
H[)oke to him, in jest, of the singularity of the pi*e- 
dictiou relative to his elevation. Uut the joko ter- 
minated seriously by his exaltation to the throne of 
St Peter, under tho designation of Pius \*1. 

VOL. II. K 
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There was now no longer any doubt that she who 
had so clearly predicted the pontificate of Udaschi, 
would be set at liberty by the new Pontiff, along 
with those whom malevolence had associated with 
her as accomplices. But the newly elected Pope, 
being unwilling that the justice he owed to the pri- 
soners of his predecessor should bo suspected of 
undue favour, ordered their case to be determined 
by those very persons who had the gi*eatest inteix'st 
to find them guilty, viz., by that commission, which, 
without a hearing, liad previously harassed and im- 
prisoned thcnu The embarrassment of these judges 
was great, but the judicial duty was imposed upon 
them. It was no longer possible to attribute to the 
suggestion of the Jesuits a scries of predictions so 
clearly announced, so literally accomplished, and so 
manifestly independent of all human combinations. 
The commissioners, therefore, found themselves com- 
j>elled to recognise in them a supernatural character ; 
hut, in order to avoid pronouncing their own con- 
deuination, they decided that the agent in this super- 
natural business was the Spirit of Darkness ; and 
their definitive sentence, in restoring tho persons 
arrestejl to their liberty, was to declare them not 
guilty, but the mere du|»es of an illusion of the devil. 
To accuse the devil of being the author of all this 
mischief, indeed, was only an e.\|KHliont of the judges 
to get rid of the alfair, and not a very happy one 
for themselves. Those judges, indeed, found them- 
selves covered with confusion ; for how could tho 
father of falsehood liave announced not lies, but 
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truth, and assumed tho character, not of an angel of 
darkness, but of an augel of light ? 

The sceptics, no doubt, will bo disposed to regard 
the whole of this story of Dehnakdine Rbnzi as a 
pure invention of the Jesuits. But M. Uouvs, upon 
whose testimony we have principally relied in tho 
foregoing narrative, was at considerable pains to 
ascertain, as far as possible, at such a disstance of 
time, tho exact truth of some of the essential facts. 
With this view, ho addrosised a letter, in the year 
1804, to the Cardinal Mauky, Uishop of Muntetias- 
cone, where the village of Valentano, the birth-place 
of Ueruardine Itcnzi, is situated, requesting that Iiik 
eminence would have the goodness to communicate 
to him any information he might be able to obtain, 
in regard to this story, upon the s|>ot. The Cardi- 
nal returned a |)olite and satisfactory answer to the 
inquiries of M. Bouvs, which tended to confirm the 
facts contained in the foregoing narrative. He men- 
tioned that the judicial documents relative to the 
ease of Bbhnaudinb Uknzi had been transmitted to 
Rome, and that no vestige of them remained in the 
registry of his tribunal. 

The Cardinal then procee'ds to say : — '* Bkrnaii- 
niNK Uenxi was here in the convent of tho Visitan- 
dines at the time 1 was ap|K>inted Bishop of Monte- 
tiiiscone. She did not seek to be remarked by me ; 
and, for my part, I assumed tho up|K'arance of being 
ignorant who she was. She was, ut that time, about 
forty years of age, and tho nuns only once spoke to 
luo about heri as of an honest, simple girl, without 
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any kind of oducatiun, Tlio apostolic chamber paid 
lior board in this convent, until tho timo vrlicn tlio 
•tatcs of tho church wcro taken pOHsession of by tho 
French, Sho then left tho convent, where she could 
no longer maintain lierHclf, and retired, not to Va* 
lentano, her native place, but to another small town 
in my diocese, Gradoli, where sho lives quietly; 
and 1 have never heard any thing of heri either 
good or bad." 

This, wo presume, is sufficient to prove tho exist- 
ence and identity of tho individual ; and tho fact of 
her clairvoi/uiice must be determined by tho other 
evidence in her case. ]3ut if these facts are esta- 
blished, her complicity with the Jesuits, in the case 
of Ganuanelli — in itself otherwise improbable — 
would, in our view, bo of little or no consequence. 

Wo had intended to close this chapter on the 
natural clairvoyance with the very curious case of 
M. Cazottb, the prophet of tho first rrench Uevo- 
lution; but the narrative of this remarkable case 
has been already given to the public by my learned 
friend Professor Gregory of lildinburgh, in his recent 
very interesting work on Animal 2ihignctism. Be- 
sides, we possess so many striking instances of tho 
development of this particular phenomenon, that the 
author might with some justice exclaim, — '* Inajyem 
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CHAPTER L. 

Ik tho numerous instances, which formcrlj oc» 
currcd, of the occasional development of the divi« 
natory faculty, it never ap|)eat*s to have been 
imagined, even by men of genius and research, tliat 
this faculty could have been developed by nioro 
tlian two causes, to one or other of which, nocord- 
ingly, every caise of this description nuibt necessarily 
fall to be ascribed. These were divine iMpiration^ 
or diabolical possession ; and, consequently, every 
individual, who exhibited such phenomena, was 
accounted either a siunt or a reprobate, according 
to the jieculiar character of the particular mani- 
festation, or the circumstances in which the occur- 
rences took place* Such opinions, it would appesir, 
have been patronised and encouraged by almost 
all religious denominations and sectaries ; andf wo 
belicvci that they have not yet been entirely eradi-. 
catcd even from the minds of X)therwiso learned and 
intelligent and pious men. This belief itself, how- 
ever, wo are disposed to consider as a remnant of 
ancient ignorance and heathenism. 

But wo now approach the period when other 
views of this subject began to arrest the attention 
of many ingenious ex|)erinwntal and moral philo- 
sophers; whoso interesting researches ultimately 
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tcnJod to modify tlio provious prcpoMCitsioDs of 
mankind upon this apparently mysterious subject, 
by demonstrating that tho*phenomena in question, 
wlicn subjected to a more rigid scientific scrutiny, 
might be explained in a more natural and intelli- 
gible maunor, upon the principle of a constitutional 
aficction, either congenital, superinduced, or de* 
velo|)ed by various causes in the human constitution. 
The steps, by which this important discovery was 
ultimately attained, wei*o gradual and slow ; while 
the discovery itself, whether we consider its nature, 
or its iniportaiico, as an accession to our scientific 
and useful knowJudge, is, unquestionably, one of 
the most interesting which has ever rewarded the 
unwearied perseverance» and ultimately successful 
efforts, of philosophical investigation. We might 
conq>aro the feelings of tho first discoverer of this 
new and fertile field of physico-intellectual science 
to thoso of that enterprising navigator, who, while 
in quest of a new terrestrial world, first cast his 
eager eye, through tho ocean-haze, upon the sun- 
gilt coiist of another hemisphere. 

It would be difficult, however, to assign tho entire 
merit of this great physico-intellectual discovery to 
any one individual inquirer. Tho relative pheno« 
mena, as we have sc^en, had been observed, although 
incorrectly appreciated, for ages ; but tltese curious 
phenomena were appropriated, and applied to their 
own purposes, by a particular caste, who endea- 
voured to secure them as a monopoly; and they 
came to bo considered nmch too sacred to bo sub- 
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inittod to tlio iiMliscriininate invcstigaiioD of tho 
profane, Ic»t tlicy should bo deprived of all tlicir 
sQp|)08ed value in the e«tiniation of the vulgar. 

The barbarous ages, wliicli succeeded to the over- 
throw of the great Uoniau empire, were naturally 
unfavourable to the successful prosecution of learn- 
ing, and to the refined pursuits of intellectual sci- 
ence ; but the clouds of ignorance, superstition, 
and fanaticism were, after the elapse of centuries, 
ultimately dispersed, in part, by the religious refor- 
mation, the controversial writing;* of the churchmen, 
and the happy invention of the printing press ; and, 
from that |K>rio<l, the human mind b<»gan to recover 
its natural vigour, elasticity, and freedom, and tu 
expatiate once more at large in the luminous regions 
of philosophical investigation. Some other im|H>rtant 
discoveries, which were made about the same |>eriod, 
contributed to arouse and to fascinate the intellec- 
tual faculties of the inquisitive ; and much interest 
began to bo displayed in investigating the most 
recondite mysteries of nature, which even the occa- 
sional persecution of a bigotted and intolerant hier- 
archy could not entirely sup]»ress. That many 
erroneous notions were embraced anil pr<»pagatcd 
in the course of these inquiries, is an unqnestionablo 
truth ; but it is eipiaily true that the Jnqadse was, 
u|>on the whole, of a most salutary character, and 
that, in addition to some real and valuable acquisi- 
tions, many g4*nial ideas were also occasionally 
thrown out, which operated i\» lights, or landmarks, 
t«> subsequent enterprise. 
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Among tho subjects which forcibly attracted the 
minds of philosophers, soon after tho revival of 
learning, there was none, perhaps, for a considerable 
period, which excited gi*cater interest among men 
of a speculative turn of mind, tlian tho newly-dis- 
covered properties of the mineral magnet. We 
have a multitude of treatises written expressly 
upon this subject, during tho 15th, IGth, and 17th 
centuries, as well as numerous allusions to various 
applications of tho discovery, in tho works of our 
earlier philosophers and physicians. These treatises 
and allusions, indeed, exhibit much ingenious but 
fanciful theory, and not a few supposititious or per- 
verted facts ; but many of them also present, amidst 
these volatile ingredients, a certain solid suistratum 
of curious and profound observation and ingenious 
reasoning. ICven a lucky hypothesis may occa- 
sionally conduct us, perhaps fortuitously, to a valu- 
able train of facts. 

The authors to whom wo have here alluded are, 
unquestionably, our forerunners, or pioneers, in tho 
science of Animal ^lagnetism ; and a treatise, like 
the present, would appear to be incomplete with- 
out some notice of the labours of our most distin- 
guished predecessors in the wide field of this curi- 
ous enquiry. We shall endeavour to mako our 
retrospect as brief as possible. 

We may take the liberty of passing over a few 
of the earliest writers on Magic and ^hignetism — 
such as FiciNus ^[aksilius, Picus db Mihandola, 
AuuKNTiEit, JouuEiiT, &c., and proceed, at once 
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to advert to that more celcbrateil cliaractcr, Tiieik 
PHRA8TITS Pakacblsus — a man of extraordinary 
energy, talents, and oocontricity , whoso very errorn 
may bo stud to havo proceeded fn »in an oxiiboraniH) 
of imaginative genius. This remarkable man ilou- 
rifthed in an age when medical science, to which 
his mind was particularly devoted, had dogoneratiMl 
into an empty scholastic jargon, and empirical prac- 
tice; and the Galenic doctors hud become mert^ 
empty empirics and bunglei*H in the exercise of their 
profession. 

Parac'EI^us mado glorious eflorts to raise Iiih 
profession from that ignoble state of degradation 
into which it had unhappily fallen, and to elevate it 
once more, upon the lirm )K*destal of exitorience ami 
Bcientitic investigation, lie was the most accom- 
plished chemist of his time; and perceiving that the 
unworthy disciples of Galkn, with their venesections, 
cathartics, and emetics, obtained small success in tli«; 
actual cure of diseases, and were surpassed by the 
most wretched and illiterate barl»ers, itinerant <]uarkH 
and mountebanks, ho could not avoid holding them 
hi the greatest contempt; and his lively genius 
pnmipted him to attempt an entire and fundamental 
revolution in the science and practice of medicine. 
Throwing aside the works of Galen, at that time 
in high repute, he resolved to study physic after a 
(liflfcrent method. He asked himself the im|»or(ant 
question : If there were no teachers of medicine in 
the world, how should I proceed to learn the true 
art of physic ? And the answer was : Nowhere oIho 

Vol. II. h 
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tlinii ill tlio open book of Xuiuro, written by tlie 
finger of God. This, tbcn, ho determined to make 
his school, throwing aside the books of physicians as 
(*nipty and unprofitable ; resolving, as he says, to 
l>o gnideil, thenceforth, by the gi*eat light of nature, 
an<l not by the unsteady and fiickering glare of the 
a|K)thct'ary*» lamp. 

With this view, Paraceusus determined to tra- 
vel ; and in order to have the best opi)ortunity of 
Hecin<; every thing most remarkable in nature, he 
resolved to travel on foot. Having previously 
Mtudieil metallurgy, he visited and examined the 
min<*s in Hungary, Germany, Sweden, and Norway. 
Ho travelled throughout almost the whole of the 
then known world, and industriously sought to 
storo his mind with useful knowledge* ** 1 have 
gout*,** sjiys he, ** in pursuit of knowledge, even at 
the risk of my lite, and have not been ashamed to 
receive iuformation even from the poorest itinerant 
newsmongers and barbers.*' Ho also studied ana- 
tomy and surgery, and laboured with great success 
anil Imputation in this department of medical ac« 
(piirement. Having thus accumulated a vast store 
of wisilom nntl experience, ho was ap|)oiiited a Pi'o- 
fcssor at the University of Rasle, the chairs of which 
were filled by the most eminent men of all coun- 
tries. During his travels, ho had forgotten a great 
deal of his Latin, and, on that account, ho felt him- 
S4.*lf compelled to lecture in German, which, at that 
time, was accounted an extraordinary heresy. Ho 
was also attacked on the score of his travels, ami 
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tho simplicity of his drett and modo of living. Ilv 
defended himself with much vigour, and some as- 
perity; inveighed against tho Galenic lic-a-beds 
with great bitterness, and closed his defence with 
tho following renmrkablo exprcft^ions :— " WritingK 
must bo examined by means of their letters, but 
nature by means of travelling; and the dliferent 
lands and provinces constitute the pages pf the 
groat code of nature." 

In many passages of his works, ho manifests tho 
greatest reverence for IIippocuatbs, who, like him- 
self, had travelled the right path to the temple of 
truth, lie inveighed only against tho groundless 
theory of Galkn, and tho subtleties engrafted upon 
it by the Arabiain physicians. It was this, and not 
the sciences, ha nlleged by his nntngonistM, against 
whi(?h ho contended throughout the whole course of 
hi^ life. lie incurrcfl also the enmity of tho n|m- 
theearies, in consequence of the simplicity of hiit 
prescriptions. ** The apothecaries," said he, •* are 
my enemies, because I don't empty their boxes; 
my prcHcriptions are plain and simple, and do not 
consist of forty or sixty diiVerent ingredients, like 
those of tho Galenic doctors. 1 consider it my duty 
to cure my patients, and not merely to till the 
purses of the ai>othecarics." 

In his treatise on the properties of the magnoty 
pAUACEiiiUs observes, that '* tho nmgnet has long 
been exhibited to tho eyes of all» and yet no one 
has over thought of in(|uiring whether it is possest^ed 
of any other powers besides that of attracting iron. 
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Tlio routine-doctors frequently object to me that I 
will not follow the ancients. Uut in what should 1 
follow tlicni? All that they have said aliout the 
magnet amountit to nothing. Lay that which 1 have 
saifl upon this subject in the balance, and judge for 
yourselves. Had I blindly followed others, and 
made no experiments myself — in that case, 1 should 
have known no more than what every peasant sees, 
vi/.., that it attracts iron. But every philosopher 
ought to investigate for himself; and thus I havu 
found that the magnet, besides its most obvious 
property — that of attracting iron — possesses, in 
addition, a secret and more universal power.*' 

pAUAcni^us then gives a variety of directions for 
the medicinal exhibition of the magnet; and he 
mentions a number of diseases in which he appears 
to consider it a specific. A subject of this nature, 
however, cannot be ade<piately discussed by a lay- 
man in medicine, although it well deserves to be 
rarcinlly studied and investigated by the ]>rofession. 
The obner vat ions of this eminent man u|>on the solar, 
planetary, and atmospheric influences upon the hu- 
man system, are also well worthy of attention. 

The author of this treatise, however, is naturally 
more anxious to proceed to the consideration of 
those portions of the writings of Paracelsus, which 
appear to be more immediately conversant with the 
particular branch of the general subject he has un- 
dertaken to investigate. 

A largo proportion of the medical system of Pa- 
it ACELSts is founded upon magnetism. Ilib language, 
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liowevor, is not Always vorjr clear to a modern rcadert 
nnd, on this account, it is frequently very difficult 
to Gompreliond his precise meaning. He seenifl to 
hold that, in the human frame, there exists some- 
thing of a sidereal nature — something ilerived from 
the stars. Rut although this sidereal substance may 
lie considered as material, yet, in relation to the far 
gi*osser body, it may be deemed in certain respoctM 
spiritual. This substance ho denominates Magntu 
Microcaemi; and he appears to conj«ider this ele- 
ment as connected with the heavenly bodies, and as 
attracting tlioir intluences to itself; and, upon this 
principle, ho endeavours to explain many of the 
phenomena of nature. In his ni^cond biH>k on the 
Plague, ho assumes the fact, that in the human or- 
ganism there exists a magnetic i^ower wliich attracts 
diseases out of the chaos; and, in his fourth treatise 
on the siimo subject, he niaintains that the magnetic 
power is diffused throughout univei*hal nature ; that 
t)io human Mtimia attracts to itself poisom»us quali- 
ties from the moon, the stars, and otiier (»bjects; 
and tliat, on the other hand, the moon and the stars 
attract such poisonous exhalations to themselves, and 
again distribute them to other bodies. All this may 
be considered as equivalent to what may be deno- 
minated atmospheric influences.* 

* We give tUo following siKKriiucii of tlic style of Paha* 
CKLsiJft, 111 Ills Lntiii worl(s« wlilch wc froqneutly find it dilli- 
c'ult to tninslatc in an Intelligible manner :-^ 

** Simitcm aUracitvam vim in te kitmo qHW(ue eonditim 
frri^ qua in uno tjradH cum magnetxa vi verwiur. Jam ertjo 
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It is rather rcmarkablo that Paracelsus explains 
tho ])hcnonicna of infection very much upon the 
same principles as have been n(]o[i(od by Fiiedkiiick 
1IUFGI«AN1>, in his treutirto on Stfrnpath^. 

Tho following puNsiip;o is interesting, as demon* 
Mtrating tho dociiled opinion of PAUACiaHim in i*iu 
gartl to tho value of MagnetiMm in its relation to me- 
iliclne ; — *• I maintain, moreover," »rtys he, " clearly 
iiikI openly, from what I have myself exiKrienced, 
that such a deep secret Ues hiilden in Mafjnetism^ as 
renders it imjH>ssiUe to make cciiy great progress 
in the knowfedtfe and care ofdUeaseSt without an 
ti4^piaintance with its principles,** 

For tho opinions of pAUACEhsUM on the subject 
of dreams, visions pre««entimcnt8, foi*ebodings, pre- 
dictions, &c. — all of which ho explains u^kju mag* 
netic principles — we must refer our inquisitive 
readers to the works of the author himself. 

Pauac'klsvs was, unquestionably, a very remark- 
able man, with a highly original genius, improved 
by self-cultivation. As the great founder of the 
ehomieal school of medicine, he was lonir held in 
high estimation ; aiul his anticipations of tho mag- 
netic doctrines— which, at tho present time, are 
almost daily receiving fresh continuation — give him 



homo fuiit strut iht vim ittum ad se tmhii circumstant $ibi 
chwM, J/inc set/uitur infectio ai'n's in fiomine. Jlinc inttUi* 
ffitf f/uo(t Magnet ittte tpin'tualit in fiomine tit quterent homi* 
nem infidum, ti uniatur Jhrit cum chuo. Sic taniper matj' 
neticam hanc attraciionem ab fptfn't ii{/irc/f/M/tfr."— I'AltAi'KLSJ 
i>|Kr. Oiiiii. (U'liov. 1C5». Vol. I. p. C;U. 
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unquostionaUo claims to our candid consideration. 
In rocont times, wo believe, his numerous and 
valuable writings Imvo been liltle consulted by pr«>* 
fossiunal men; and it must be confcsModi tlint the 
obscurity of the style in wliicli his {loculiar ideas 
are conveyed, is calculated to rqiol rulhor than lu 
attract us to the study of his works. 

Pktuus 1N>mi*onatius wiui nearly contemporary 
with Paracici«si*8, having been born at Mantuu in 
the year 14(i2. lie was the author of several 
learned works ; one of them entitled De IncttHUt" 
tioiiibus (of enchantments), which gave great um- 
brage, and was violently attacked as heretical, in an 
age of ignorance and pi*cjudice. The object of tlu* 
author was to prove that magic and sorcery pro* 
ceeded fron) natural causes not yet discoYei*ed, and 
that they were impi*operly ascribed to dtTmuniacal 
agency. At Rome, this work was placcil in tlio 
Imfex Earptt r*jatonH4, 

Kaptista van IIeijjont, a celebrated physician 
uf Brabant, may be considered as the succesiior of 
pARACEiiits, in the chemical and magnetic si'huol 
of medicine. He was born, of a noble family, at 
Brussels, in the year 1577» and died in 1(M4. Of 
this eminent physician, and his peculiar doctrines 
and discourses, the author of the present treatise 
has already taken some notice in Lfis lievclala ; and 
two admirable dissertations on the same subject, by 
M. Deleuze, will be found in the UiUhtheqtte dn 
Magmtisme Animal, Tom. I., p. 4r>. and Tom. II., 
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)t. 198, PAri», 1K17; to which wo would oarnostly 
direct tho attention of our inquisitivo readers. 

Van 1Iei3Iont, like his predecessor, Paracelsus, 
was a man of extraordinary natural genius and 
piTspioacity ; and, like Paiiacelsus, too, ho distin- 
^uished himself as a chemist. Dut to us» of course, 
his merits as a nm^nctist are his most attractive 
<|nnliiicationM. 

Van Helmont assertetl tho existonco of a magicul 
CM* mn;^netic power in maiii in terms as distinct and 
tli'cidcd, us tlioso employed by Pauac'ELsus, This 
|M>wer, according to our author, lies hidden in the 
luniiun frame, until rousecl into exertion by special 
(•aiiHCH, or upon particular occasions ; it becomes even 
utort active, when the external bodif is in a state of 
ynitscence; and it is occasionally manifested in 
tlreains of a prophttic character; so that God nmy 
lie miid to be nearer to man when asleep, than when 
awake; and ho denies the influence of the devil ui 
the production of the magnetic phenomena. The 
MMil, according to Van Hki.mont, is not necessarily 
uttatOied to any one {Kirticular organ, but may be 
considered as dilTusiHl throughout the entii*e organ- 
ism. Ihit he regainls the /^A'tHM mtlaris tts its priii- 
ri|Md n*sidonce — the priuuiry organ of tho soul— 
tho seat of the sensibility, as tho head is that of 
memory. 

We may bo permitted to observe, that thoso men 
of genius, who have elevated themselves above their 
a<f(* by their scientitic acquirements, have very fre- 
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c|ucntly propounded ideas, of wliich the truth and iin- 
l>ortanco have only been recognised after a long laptse 
uf tinio. A great proi)ortion of tho writings of Van 
IIblmomt did not beconio intelligible until after the 
diflcovery of Mksmeii, Tho reader nui»t al»u bo 
reminded that Van Helmont ussed tho word Mauic 
ill a favourable lieuiie. All occult itcienco, ho says, 
or that which is elevated above what we acquitH) by 
means of sense, observation, and calculation, is 
uMgtcitl; every power which belongs not to a 
merely mechanical action, is a magical (Hiwer, and 
Nature is tho grand magician. 

For a complete cx|K)!iition of the magnetic and 
other opinions of Van Heli^ont, we must, for tho 
Kake of brevity, refer our readers to his own volu- 
minous ti*eatises, and to tho authors already referretl 
to, who have ex)K>unded and commenttnl u]K)n his 
jieculiar doctrines, 

Tito magnetic doctrines of PAUAtEt-sts and Van 
Helmont were subsequently adopted, ex|Kindeil, 
and illustrated, in various ways, by a numU'r of 
other ingenious autht»rs« amongst others by II. 
CoKNELIUS A(ilUI*l*A, ItoUEUT FLtm>, Atiianasu's 

KiKciiEU, Wiuuum Maxwell,* a physician of 
Seottish extraction, &c. The last mentioneil author 
is thought to have appriKichcd nearest ti» the dots 
trines of tho moi*o modern Magnetists; indeiHlt 
Mesmer has been sometimes accused, although, we 
think, u]K>n somewhat slender grounds, and with 
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siiiaU probability, of linving borrowed tko essential 
iloginas of bis system from tbo apborisms of Max* 

WKIX. 



CHAPTER LI. 

* 

8uMB striking exemplifications of tbose peculiar 
orgiinio states we Iiave ali*oady ilescribeil, as occur- 
ring either nattirally, or produced by the artificial 
piHiccsscM of Anininl Ma;;nctism, or other excitin*^ 
ciiuses, may l>e found in the persons of certain cele* 
brated liiMtorical characters, both in active and in 
contemplative life, as well as in many well-known 
tbeosophi^its and mystical writers at difl:ercnt perioiU 
antecedent to our knowledge of the principle in 
operation, and to the direct and scientific applica- 
tion of the magnetic processes to practical purposes. 
Among the ancients, wo may distingui!»h Ztiuo- 

AnTKH, Co.NH'CiUS, — PVTIIAUOUAS UUd Soi'UAYliS, 

^c, among the (j reeks ; and there are several other 
authors and remarkable personages, in ditVerent 
ages, who might, perhaps, be included, with great 
propriety, under the siime category. The conduct 
and writings of such persons have fre(|uently been 
ascribetl to monmuauia, to eccentricity of character, 
or to actual insanity ; although, we Muspect, they 
might be more appropriately attributed to wmw 
modification of the ecstatic afiections, which we 
occasionally find associated with con!»iderable intcl- 
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Icctiud powor ami scientific acquirement, although 
more or less abnormal in their manifestations. 

A particular antl minute examination of tlie lives, 
iwtionSf and writings of individuiils of thischanicter, 
so far as they are known, would lead us too far 
from the immediate oliject of our present inquir,v. 
We shall, therefoi*e, restrict ourselves to a short 
account of two individuals, who tlourifthed in com* 
pimitivoly modern times, and who ap|K*ar to afford 
pretty apponite iuHtanccs of the ai'live and the pas- 
sive aflectiou we have undertaken to illiiMtrato. 
We allude to the great Arabian IVince and Pi*ophet, 
Maiiomkt, and to the celebrateil religious Myntie, 

SwEDKNnOKO. 

In the few particulars relative to the life and 
cliaracter of Mahomet, to which wo shall have occa- 
sion to advert, we shall follow the luirrative of the 
Litest biographer of the great Arabian Prvphi't 
uiid Legli^lator, the very intelligent' Mr Washington. 
Irving. 

We may pans over, us a|HKTyphal, the miracles 
which are said to have occurred during the infancy 
«)f the IVopheti as the prei*urs<»ry Mgns of his futui*e 
mission. In his youth, during a journey, he arrived 
ut Jlosra, a city inhabited by Nestorian Christians, 
where he and his undo wei*e entertained with gi*eat 
hoHpiUdity, It is said that one of the monks, ** on 
converKing with Mahomet, was surpvisi'd at the 
precocity of his intellect, and interented by his eager 
tlesire for information, which np|Hnirs to have had 
reference princi|KiIly to matters of religion.*'— " He 
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indulged the original bias of his mind — a turn for 
rovcrio and religious speculation, which ho had 
ovinccHl from his earliest years." — ^ Intenso occupa- 
tion of the mind on one suhjcct* accompanied by 
fervent enthusiasm of spirit, could not but have a 
|iowcrful eiTcct upon his frame. Jle Itecame nuhjetrt 
to ifreitmst to ectfiasiaa and tratwen," — ** Often he 
tvould lone all cotisciowtness of surrounding objects, 
uitd lie upon the tjroxmd as if insensible" He a|»- 
])oariS indeed, to have been constitutionally subject 
to fits of opilopsy, and to occasional paroxysms of 
Homnambulism, or slcop*\vaking, and was haunte<l 
by dreams and visions, lie is also said to havu 
]K>sscssed an extraordinary gift of inspiring a 
devoted attachment in his followers and depen- 
dents. In short, ho wsis a |)oworfully magnetic 
man. 

Such was Mahomet as an individual. The trans- 
actions of his public career are too well known to 
reipiire repetition. 

The religious doctrines propounded by 2^Iaii(»- 
MKT have been subjected to much criticism and 
rimtumely ; while the motives which regulated his 
ronduct have not escaped the most virulent asper- 
sions. We are disposed to view his character in a 
somewhat ditferent light. Mahomkt, in our view 
of his character, was an euvrijninetu* — a religious 
enthusiast — a fanatic, if yoii will ; but, at the miuio 
time, ho wtvs a man imbued with high conceptions, 
and gifted with indomitable energy — in short, a 
magnetic clairwifant. His honesty, indeed, has 
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been impeached, but, as we think, without any ju«t 
cause. In the main points, we concur in the deli* 
neation of the cliaractcr of this great man given by 
Mr Washington Irving. 

** Ilis intellectual endowments were unquestion- 
ably of an extraordinary kind. In his diet, ho wan 
sober and abstemious; in his drci<s, simple ami 
unaffected. lie was just in all his private dealingn. 
He was naturally of an irritable temiicramcnt, but 
hiul contrived to bring his teni|»er under great con- 
trol. Ill bis public career, ho has In^en representc'd 
as an unprincipUMl impostor, and this judgment 
sppears to have been formed from his asserted 
visions and revelations. Ihit it cannot bo prove<l 
tliat these, so far as genuine, may not have pro- 
cetuled naturally from his magnetic tem|K*rament, 
ami were by no means deliberate falsehoods. We 
must bear in mind, too, that many of tlic extrava- 
gancies—dreams, visions, and revelations — which 
have been attributed to him, are entirely spurious.** 
** Tbo miracles ascribed to him are all fabrications 
of Moslem xealots. Ho expressly and repeatedly 
disclaimed all miracles excepting the Koran, whirh 
ho pronounced to bo the greatest of miracles. But 
the Koran, as it now exists, is not the mimo K(»ran 
delivered by Mahomet to his disciples, but has 
uiidergonu many corruptions and inti*rp(4ati(»ns. 
It was not until some time after the dtMitli of tliiv 
IVopbet, that tho detaclieil passages c»f the Koran 
were gathered together and transa*ibed by the 
dircH;tion of Abu Ikker. Tho heterogeneous frag- 
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tncnts, thus collected, wore tliroirn together without 
selection, without chronological order, and without 
Hystcni of any kind." 

In reviewing the whole conduct of Mahomet, wo 
have come to the conclusion that ho was no con- 
scious impoKtor, hut that he acted under the ini- 
pul.^^es of an cnthusiaMtic and visionary spirit. ** Wo 
find him repeatedly suhject to trances and ecstasies 
in times of peculiar agitation and excitement, when 
he may have fancied himself in connnunication with 
the J)eity, and these were almost always folluwcd 
hy revelations.** With Mr Irving, therefore, " we 
are fiir from considering Mahomet the gross and 
impious impostor that some have represented him.** 
He was, undouhtedly, a man of great genius and 
suggestive imagination; but it appears to us that 
ho was, in a very considerable degree, the creature 
• of impulse and excitement, and very nmcli at the 
mercy of circumHtauces. The magnetic tempera- 
ment, when powerfully prevalent in the idiosyn- 
crasy, very frecpiently assumes a religious or devo- 
tional character. It did so decidedly in the case of 
Mahomet. We arc told that " prayer, that vital 
duty of Islamism, and that infallible purifier of the 
soul, was his constant practice. Trnttt in Cod was 
his comfort and support in times of trial and 
despondeni'y. On the clemency of God lie reposiul 
all his hopes of eternal happiness. Ayesha relates 
that, on one occasion, she in(piired of him, * Oh, 
Prophet ! do none enter paradise but through God*s 
mercy If * • ^'one, none, none!* replied ho, with 
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carne»t and cinphatio repetition, ' But you, oh 
Prophet, will not you enter excepting tlirough liiii 
compassion?' Then Mahomet put his hand upon 
hi* licml, and replied three timeii, with great solem- 
nity : ' Xoither nhall 1 enter paradiso unless (Sod 
cHivcr mo with his mercy.' 

*' When he hung over the deathbed of his infant 
8on, Ibnihinit renignation to the will of Gud was* 
exhibited in his conduct under this keenest of attlic* 
tioHH ; and the hop; of soon rejoining hix child in 
paratlisc was his consolation. When he followed 
hill) to tho grave, he invoked his spirit, in the 
awful examination of tho tomb, to liohl fa^t to the 
foundations of the faith — the unity of God, nnd his 
own mission as a prophet. Kven in his own dying 
hour, when there could bo no longer a worldly 
motive for deceit, he still breathed the humo n'li- 
gious tlcvotion, and the same belief in his <>wn 
apostolic missi(m. The last words that tremblinl on 
his lips ejaculated a trust of soon entering into bliss, 
ful companionship with tho prophets who had gone 
before him. 

'' It is diilicult to reconcile such ardent, persevering 
piety with an incessiint system of blasphemous 
imposture ; nor such pure, antl elevatetl, and benig- 
nant precepts as are contained in the Koran, with 
a mind haunted by ignoble psissions, nnd devoteil 
to the grovelling interests of mere mortality ; and 
we find no other satisfactory modo of solving the 
enigma of his character and conduct, than by su|u 
|M)sing that the ray of mental hallucination which 
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fliiMlioil upon h'lA ontliiiHiafttic spirit, during his reli- 
gious ocstaHics in tlio midniglit cavern of Mount 
I lanu continued nioro or less to bowildor him with 
n Kpocics of niononmnia to tho end of his career, 
and that ho died in tho delusive belief of his mi»i- 
sion as a prophet." 

Sucli was Maiiombt, — tho man who gathered 
together the scattered tribes of Arabia, and disse- 
minated those religious doctrines which subsequently 
became iliffused over a large portion of the Eastern 
world. In subsequent times, indeed, a numW of 
fanciful dogmas and ceremonial usages became en- 
grafted u|Nm the original creed of the p!*ophet of 
Islam ; but these must be considerod as excrescences 
uiHUi the simple tenets of its founder, and not sanc- 
tioned by his precepts or example. 

It is un<piestionable, that a great projiortion of 
the original articles of the Afaliometan faith were 
Iwirrowed from tho Old and New Testament 8cri|i- 
tures. But in the religion uf Islam, our Saviour 
was held to have been merely a prophet of God, 
whoso mission was superseded by that of Mahomet. 

Emanuel Swedenmoko was a very remarkable 
genius in more than one respect, although ho is now 
chioHy known as the founder of a new and very 
peculiar religious sect, lie was born at Stockholm 
in the year 1G88. In the earlier period of his life, he 
devoted himself, with great /.eal, industry, and suc- 
cess, to the study of the physical sciences — miner- 
alogy, mathematics, astrononiy, Sec, ; and he after- 
wards travelled into various foreign lands — England, 
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Holland, Franco, and Qormany— in panwit of know- 
lutlgo. IIo tlion rctiirno<l to liU natWo country, 
where ho attracted tho notice of Clmrlos Xil., by 
whom he was api^ointcd awicssor of the Coilo;^ of 
Mines ; and he distinguished himself hy the inven- 
tion of certain machinery for tho use of the King in 
transporting his artillery to the siege of Fredericks- 
hall, lie also employed himself, about this |)criod, 
in tho publication of several ti*eatisos on algebra, 
monetary science, the orbits of the planets, the tide>«, 
&c., for which he received the thanks of the guverii- 
mcnt, and obtained a patent of nobility. On niattei^ 
connected with his official duties, he visited the Swe* 
dish and Saxon mines, and wrote instructive treatises 
on these subjects ; and, with similar objects in view, 
ho went to examine the mines of Austria and Hun- 
gary. About this period the academies of Upsalu 
and Pctei*sburgli sent him their respective diplomas. 
His Opera PftiiiHffj»hica et Minerahttjica appeared 
in 1734 in three folio volumes, and were well recei- 
ved by tho learned throughout £uro|)e. ]k*twe«'n 
tho years 1738 and 1740, ho enlarged his accpiisi- 
tions by his travels in Franco and Italy ; and upon 
his i*etum to his native country, ho publisheil his 
work on tho Economy of the Animal Kin^Jom^ 
which contributed to extend his reputation as a 
natural philosopher. 

In tho year 1743, while sojourning in I/)ndon. 
SwKDENUOKu, wlio had hitherto been entirely occu- 
pied with tho study of material nature, had a vision, 
in which, according to his own account, ho received 
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H ciiU to OAtablisli an intorcourM with tlie realm of 
Kpirits. WlitHlier from a conKtitutional prcdi«i)o«i* 
tiuii, from tlio oxiiaustion produced by incessant 
iiiontal labour, or from otlicr causes, tlio mind of 
tlio great naturalist suddenly underwent a complete 
i'liango : The eyes of tho inner man were suddenly 
«ipencd — ^lio became ecstatic ; henceforth, his ivhole 
occupation consisted in seeing and conversing with 
Hpirits, and in committing to writing tho things that 
were revealed to him from tho invisible world. The 
works which he published after this period, and 
which, he tells us, ho wrote as the Secretary of the 
l^)rd, were printed chiefly at his own expense. 
These mystical publications attracted a number of 
readers and admirers, amd, subsequently, made many 
i'(»nverts to his spiritual views. 

SwKnKNnoitG, however, was no common impos- 
tor ; he was merely an enthusiast—^ visionary — u 
friViVto. Ho became tho founder tif a iH)oulinr ivli* 
]L;;ious sect, called, after his name, the Su^alcnbin*" 
f/Utue, which gradually increased to a pretty nu- 
merous body, and ultimately diifused itself over 
difTerent <|uarters of the world. Of their peculiar 
d<»ctrines it is no business of ours to si>eak. They 
are a quiet, harmless, mystical sect, expectants of 
the New Jerusalem ; mid they generally, it is be- 
lieved, accept the doctrines anil phenomena of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, which they conceive to be favourable 
to their own religious views. 

The idiosyncrasy of Sweden uokg exhibits a close 
analogy to that of several other ancient and modern 
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clmractors : Socrates, Plato, Plotinusi Poii- 
miYRY, Deumbn, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, Guion, 
UouiiitiNON, and various othor inyMtics ; in whom 
tho sonsibility appears to liavo pi*eiluuiiiMtetl, in a 
greater or less degree, over the intellect. lu order 
to comprehend tho thoughts and expressions of 
Auch individuals, wo must endeavour to divest our- 
selves of our corporeal, fleshly nature, and to 
become wholly spirit — like tho £asteru devotees, 
tlio natural crisiacs, or tho magnetic sounianiUuHsts. 
*' SwBDBNUORo," says Mr £mbrs<in, ** has ren- 
dered a double servico to mankind. By tlie scienco 
of experiment and uso, ho made his first steps : ho 
observed and published tho laws of nature; and 
ascending by just degrees, he was iii*etl with piety 
at the harmonies ho felt, and abandoned himself tu 
his joy and worship. This was his first service. 
If tho glory was too bright for his eyes t(» lk*ar, if 
ho staggorod under tho trance of delight, the nniix* 
excellent is tho spectacle ho saw, the ri'alitics of 
being which beam and blaxo tiu*ough him, and 
which no infirmities of tho prophet are sufficient to 
(»bscuro; and ho renders a fiocond passive service 
to men, not less than the first — pcrliups, in the 
great circlo of being, and in the retributions of spi- 
ritual nature, not less glorious or less beautiful to 
himself." 
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CHAPTER Lll. 

Wb now approach tlio period of modern pracUcal 
oxi^oriment, when the reuiarkahle facU» of which we 
have been hitherto attempting to prove tlie reality, 
by numerous instinccs of their actual occurrence, 
were, at length, domouMtrated with such clear ami 
incontrovertible evidence as ought to have put even 
the most inveterate and the most outrageous scep- 
ticism to silence, at learit, if not to assent; and 
which tended to throw an effulgence of light ujion 
certain otherwise inexplicable phenomena, which 
litul been previously ascribed to obscure, inade* 
ipuite» or sup|iosititious causes. 

The modern science of Animal Magnetism, indeed* 
is essentially and deeply founded in nature. The 
doctrine its<!lf has been entirely deduced fi*om the 
n^ults of ordinary exi>eriment and observation, iti 
the siune way as the sciences of the mineral mag- 
netism, of electricity* and galvanism ; and the cun- 
flitioiis u|H)n which the action of this new agent has 
been found to de|)end, are so exceedingly simple, in 
so far as they have been hitherto ascertained, that 
many ignorant and incredulous iiersons have treated 
the bare enunciation of them with levity and ridi- 
cule, as, apparently, at first sight, utterly inadequate 
to the proiluction of the alleged effects, which last, 
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tbereforoi are incoiiMdoratoIy rejected, at once, a* 
apocrypluil. It it only, indecHi, after reiieated 
ox|)erhncnt8, and a long and attentive «tudy of tlu* 
luitlienticated iilicnoiueua, tliat wo become per* 
»uadcd, or, rattier, feel ourselves coniitolled to 
admit the reality of the asserted agency. It is a 
well known fact» tliat almost uU of tiio modern 
lylvocates of the doctrine of Animal Magnetism 
wero originally the most determined sceptic^. The 
irresistible force of the evidence gradually extorted 
from tlicm a full acknowlctlgment of the truth. 

We beg leave to direct the attention of our 
readers to a few simple facts. 

In all ages, and, probably, amongHt all nations, 
a certain sanative efticacy has been usually ascribed 
to the touch of the human hand, to the placing of 
it u|K>n tlie body of a sick |)erson, or gently rub- 
bing with it (trtMcthn iawjert) any pairt of the body 
that may happen to have been ex|)osed to injury. 
This fact, indeed, must be quite familiar to all of um 
from our childhood, although, fur ages, both philo* 
sophy and theraiKMitic science disdained to |my any 
attention to an instinctive process, so natural and 
so simple ; and, consequently, no atjlempt was made 
to signaliso and generalise the phenomena, or t<i 
assign any satisfactory reason for. the soothing 
hifluenco of this simple operation. But, as tlie 
author has observed elsewhere, it will probably be 
found, upon due investigation, that nature never 
confers a general instinct without having some par- 
ticular object in view ; and, in the pi*esent instance, 
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tlio iiiK)cifio end and purpose arc so immediately 
iibvious, that it ap|>oars truly surprising that these 
Hhould so long have csca|)ed notice, or, rather, that 
having been once noticed — and we shall presently 
MOO that, in remote times, manipuktion was a well- 
known and very prevalent remedial, process — it 
should ever afterwards have been overlooked and 
neglected. Mankind fre<{uently travel far and 
wide, in order to discover something which actually 
lies at their own doors. But, notwithstsinding the 
))ride of science, we humbly presume to maintain 
that philosophy can never suffer any real degrada- 
tion by availing itself of the simple and obviouK 
indications of nature. 

In point of fact, have not many of the sciences 
derived their origin from casual observations equally 
insignificant in appearance ? 

Natural instinct prompts a |xatient to apply his 
hand to any particular part of his body in which 
he feels |»ain. If he slioidd hapi)en to have received 
a blow, or any local boilily injury, tho hand instinc- 
tively moves towards the suffering part, and pi*o- 
hably rubs it gently. In like manner, in the case 
cif a headache, or any other painful morbid aflfec- 
tion, it almost invariably hap|>ens that we natu- 
rally seek relief from the application of tho hand 
to tho region where the pain is felt. Ubi dolor , if»i 
iUtjiUis, In similar complaints, too, an alleviation 
of pain is frequently experienced from tho sauie 
o|>eration, when performed by another person, with 
the serious intention of relieving the painful scnsa- 
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tioiK Tlio almost iiistantiincout relief which may 
bo thas admiiiifitorod, oftpocially in tho cane of cur- 
tftiii sixistiiodic aff«ctions« is now well known to every 
practical niagncti-ser. Tliis last mentioned ]iroceii»» 
indeed, is lamiliarly known and api)reci;itod in tlio 
nursery, where it is frequently resorted to by tho 
female attendants upon cliildix*ii. When a child 
has been accidentally injured, or is otherwise suflfer- 
iug |)ain, it usually runs to its niutheri or its nurse, 
who places it on her knee, 'presses it to lior breast, 
applies her hand to the part affected, rubs it |;ently, 
and, in many instancciiy soothes the painful sensa- 
tion, and, probably, sets the child asleep. This iti 
Animal Magnetism, in its most simple and nius»t 
natural, although, perhaps, its rudest form. ** Mag- 
netism," says an eminent magnetiser and practical 
writer on the subject — " Magnetism is as necessary 
to the young infant as the milk of its nurse. Na- 
ture has conferred the instinctive feeling of its bene- 
lits upon all mothers. Their caressing and affile- 
tionate hand, the gentle and genial warmth of tlieir 
breast and their breath, form around the tender 
infant a magnetic atmosphero incessantly active, 
which constitutes the best ram|>art, and the most 
elticacious remedy against the causea of all thoM* 
various diseases which are so frequently and mo 
rapidly fatal at this early jteriod of life." 

Such is, in a few words, the very simple observa- 
tion upon which the practice of the magnetic treat- 
ment of diseases appears to have been originally 
foiiiKlod; and the very simplicity of the fact ihi 
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obmirvod, no Icsh than tho many absurd species of 
mystification in which it lias been subsequently en- 
velo|)e(l, has probably tended to retard tho general 
introduction and iinpi*oveinent of the processes, as 
well as tho univerKal recognition of the sui>erstruc- 
turo of doctrino which has been gradually raised 
upon tho basis of these facts, 

Uut it is the i)eculiar business, and tho inii)erative 
duty, of every sound practical philosopher, not only 
to study tho actual phenomena of nature, even in 
tho most simplo of her manifostations, but, if pu!^»i- 
blo, to discover the general laws according to which 
her operations are conducted, and the objects to 
which they may be made subservient, with a view 
to tho legitimate and beneficial application of our 
acquirements to the purposes of life. It is in this 
way, indeed, that hionffethje ultimately becomcM 
jfowcr* 

If wo look attentively into the early history of all 
nations, ancient and modern, wo cannot fail to dis* 
cover everywhere distinct and unequivocal vestiges, 
not only of a general belief in tho agency in ques- 
tion, but also of tho almost universal application of 
this agency, in one moditic;ition or another, as a 
wmativo process. We may everywhere recognise 
tho essential characteristics of the phenomena de- 
scribed by tho modern magnetists, although almost 
invariably disguised by certain purely accessory 
circumstances, or rendered obscure by the dark and 
distorting atmosphere of superstition and mysticism. 
Unequivocal traces of tho magnetic treatment of 
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ditoasci, as wo Imvo already icon, nmy bo discover- 
ed in early times, and under various niodificatioiis, 
among the ancient Clialdeans the Babylonians, the 
Persians, the HindcKM, the Egyptians, the Grcokn. 
and tlio Itomansk The early hiHtorians and |ioet>', 
indeetl, are full of allusions to the processes employ- 
e<l, and the effects produced, in the K|;yptian luul 
Greek Temples of Health, to the tt-mple-skvp, tliu 
pruphetic dreams, and the cures alleged to have liet*ii 
performed by the mauipulatiuus of the prief»ts, which 
an ill-directed ])opular belief, founded uihiu the ku* 
pci*stitious notions of an unenlighteueil age, innnc- 
diately iiscribed to the 8ui»ernatural inter|K»sition of 
some Ueueficent presiding deity. We have all been 
taught, indeed, from our infancy, to regard the pro* 
ceedings alludtnl to as the moiXMifi'spring of trickery, 
imposture, and delusion ; but it is the bu»inesH of 
philosophical investigation to endeavour, in all sueli 
matters, to separate what wo have every reason to 
belicvo to be true, or what is at h^ast prokible antl 
credible, from that which is obviously falKc or erri** 
neouH — to disentiuigle the simple facts from tlu« 
fanciful trappings with which they may have Ihh*ii 
enveloped — the truths of natui*e fi*om the falschoodH 
of fiction ; and, in the present instance — as will pi*o- 
bably appear more manifestly in the sc^quel — it \h 
cpiito possible, and indeed easy, for us to distinguish 
that which was evidently the result of natural causes, 
from that which had its only foundation in ignorance, 
error, superstition, and delusion. The ancient pricsta 
may have been, in many res{>ects, i|niM>stoi*s, but 
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Boulo of tlioir alleged impostures may have been 
foiiiidoJ u|H)n a superior knowloilgc of the powers 
and procoHses of nature, wliicli enabled them to 
hoodwink and mystify tlio illiterato vulgar. 

Wo liavo soon, that tlio abstract doctrines of Ani- 
mal Magnetism were embraced and propagated by 
H considorable number of learned physicians aiul 
philoHOphors in ICurope at an oiirly period after the 
restoration of learning; and it shall now bo our 
business to endeavour to carry our readers forward 
to the practical application of the principles which 
thvso authors had previously announced in. their 
various writings. 

About the middle of the 17th century, there ap- 
peared in England several individuals, who cured, 
or, to use the language of the sceptic, who pretended 
to cure, various diseases, by the simple means of 
touching, rubbing, or stroking with the hand — t. e. 
by manipulation. Of these, we shall only advert to 
one, wiioMo character and conduct were minutely 
and scientitically investigated at the time, and whose 
proceedings were carefully watched, and the results 
duly attested by the most competent and credible 
witnesses of the ti ansiictions. 

^h Valkntink Gukatkakks of AiTane, in the 
county of Waterfoi*il, Ireland, was born on tho 14th 
of February 11128, and, in his youth, received a 
liberal education. While still young, ho was forced 
by the rebellion to Hy for refuge to England, along 
with his mother and several younger children. 
Here he lived for some time under the protection (»f 
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hit matomal undo, Mr Edmund Harris, of whom 
Iio tpoaks in tcruii of gr6at affliction, and ho woh 
brought up in tho principles of tlio Protestant reli- 
gion. Having eoinplotcHl his oducntion, he resolvoil 
to return to Irolaudy with tho viow of attempting to 
recover his pnternnl property. Ho subiHM|uently 
became a Lieutenant in tho Karl of On*iM*}'*H regi- 
ment of horse, in which ho remained Mix>yeai*s; 
and, in tho year 1G5G, when a great part of the 
army was dinbandcd, ho lK*tuok himself to a coun- 
try life, and settled at Aflfano, tho scat of his ancoK- 
tors. Ho was nmde Clerk of the Peaco fur the 
county of Cork, Hegintrar fur TrauMplantatious, and 
tlustico of tho Peace The discovery of his extra- 
ordinary gift, or faculty, of curing diseiutes we 
shall give in his own words : — 

'* About four years Hineo," says ho, in his Letter 
to the Honourable Robert Boyle, ** 1 had an im- 
pulse, or a strange jiersuasion in my mind, of which 
I am not able to givo any rational account to an- 
other," — (Was this a dream, a viHion, or an instinc- 
tivo impulse ?)-»" which did very frequently sug- 
gest to me, that there was bestowed on mo tho gift 
of curing tho King*s-evil ; which, fur tho extraordi- 
nariness of it, 1 thought tit to conceal for some time ; 
but, at length, 1 comnmnicated this to my wife," &c. 
" But her reply wits to me, that she conceivetl this 
was a strange imagination. But to prove the con- 
trary, a few days after, thero was one William 
Mahcr of Salterbridgo, in tho parish of Lismot*o (a 
tenant of your brother's, the Right Honourable the 
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Knrl of Ihirlington And Cork) that brought his son 

William to my houso, desiring my wifo to cure him, 

who was ft person ready to afford her chority to 

Yior noighbonrH, according to Iter small nkill in 

cliirurgcry ; on whidi my wife toM nio there wan 

ono who had the Kini^V-ovil very grievouKly in the 

«»yo«, flK»ck, and thmat ; whi»riMiiw»n I tohl her that 

slio should now neo whether this were a hare fancy 

nr imajc^ination, ah hIiu thought it, or the dictates of 

(lotrs sjiirit <ui my heart ; and thereupon I laid my 

handn «m the placen. afl\»eted, and prayetl to Oc»d 

for Johuh' Hake to heal him, and then I bid the 

parent two or three days afterwards to bring the 

fliild to me again, which accordingly he did, and then 

1 saw that the eye was almost cjuito whole, and the 

node, which wa^f almost as big as a ]>ullct*s egg, was 

suppurated, and the throat strangely amended, and, 

to bo brief (t(i (jod's glory 1 speak it), within a 

month iliscliarged itself quite, and was perfectly 

hea1e<l, and so continues, God be praised !" 

Mr (ireatrakes then proceeds to give an account 
of several other cases of patients atllicted with the 
King*s-evil, whom ho operated upon and cured in a 
similar manner. Ho observes, that ho continued 
this practice for thn^o years, ** not nieddling with 
any other distempers;" but, about that time, the 
ague became prevalent and epidemical in his neigh- 
bourhood, when he felt, as formerly, the same kind 
of impulse within him, suggesting that thoro was 
bestowed upon him the gift of ctn*ingthat complaint 
also ; and, accordingly, he extended his practice to 
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ciiftos of tliat kind, which he treated Miccossfully. 
At length, ho applied himself to the cnro of viiriou« 
disc«ue«, and hud tlio gnititicatiou of giving niieoily 
relief to many 8oi*cly atHivted |Mitient«. Mr Ureat- 
rakes, however, doeit not {iretend to liavo relievcil 
all tho«o who applied to him : Somo, he acknow- 
ledgcD, received littlo or no benefit from hisi tivat- 
menti but many wei*o cuivd. 

Tho folluwing imssago in hi^ account of liiniHcIf 
U remarkable : — ^ 1 have met with i»cvcrul iuhtanccH 
which Mecmed to me to be itooHeHHitiuii by dumb 
deviU, deaf deviU, and talking deviU ; and that, tti 
my apprehcnsiuii, and others prctfCMit, rt(*veral evil 
KpiriUii one after the otli<;r, have been pursued out 
of a woman, and every one of theni have been likt) 
to choke her (when it came up to her throtit) before 
it wont forth ; and when the last whm gone, hIio wan 
perfectly well, and so continued. There hav4) been 
ethers that have fallen down hnmediately, as 80«)n 
as they have seen me, which the Mayor of Woitres- 
ter, Colonel Birch, Miyor Wilde, and many hnit- 
dreds, both at Worcester and here, and other 
places, were eye-witnesses of; many, when they 
have but heard my voice, and have been tormentetl 
in so strange a manner, that no one who has been 
present could conceive it less than a po^sesMion, an 
I will instance in one at York House, (where Sir 
John lliiiton, Colonel Talbot, and nmny others 
were present,) who had somewhat within her which 
would swell her body to that excessive degree, on 
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a suddon, as if it would burst her, and then, as soon 
as I put my band on that part of hor body whcro 
it did riso up, it would fly up to Iter tliroat (or somo 
other place), and tlien it would causo to swell half 
»o bij^ again, and then almost choke her, then blind 
her, and make her dumb and foam, and sometimes 
fly into her hand, and so contract and fasten it, 
that neither Sir J. Ilinton, or any body else that 
did try (as there were many), could with all their 
Htren<^th open one finfj:er of her hand, nor would it 
fly her hand in the h>a»t, till I put my hand on it, 
or my tjlove ; nay, I oftentimes brought it up into 
hor tongue, (by running my hand on her body, on 
tho outHido of her olotlios, up to her thiniat.) which 
it has swollen, in an insitant, nigh as big again, and 
luiH been seen plainly to play from place to place, 
and, at length, with great violence of belching 
(which did almost choke her, and force her eyes to 
Htart out of her head), it went forth, and so she 
went away well. Whether this were a natural dis- 
tem|)er, let any one judge that is either a divine, a 
philosoplior, or pliyHician. 1 could instance you in 
flirty as strange, or stranger,'* ^c. 

Ix;t the reader compare this narrative with the 
AccfiuntH which have been given, at various times, 
of the canes of those ' patients who have been sub- 
joi!ted to the processes of exorcism, in Itoman 
('atholic, and oven in IVotoMtant countries. The 
symptoms and phenomena are almost precisely the 
name ; but the liitler were always accounted mira- 
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cutout, and were never found capable of adequate 
explanation, ui)on philosophical principles, until 
after the discovery of Aninml ^ifagneti^in* 

The evidence in favour of the extraordinary cures 
performed by GnEATRAKES is as strong as can well 
be imagined, or could be reasonably cxpectc<l. 
Joseph Glanvillc, an eminent writer of that age, 
has preserved some curious extracts of loiters ad- 
dressed to him by the then Lord IKshop of Di*omor«) 
in Ireland, uptm this subject In all of thcfH*, 
Ghrathakbs in reprfKontinl as a niiuplo, unprWond- 
ing rntxw, and 8incoi*ely pious, without ostontation« 
With regard to bin cures, the IViHliop 8ays : " I wa* 
three weeks togfthor with him at my l^»rd C<»uway *«, 
and saw him, I think, lay his hands upon a thoustind 
persons ; and really there is suinething in it moro 
than ordinary ; but I am convinced that it is not 
miraculous." The Hi^hop appears to have taken 
the rational view of the question, " I have Ki*en," 
continues the Ui^hop, ^' pains strangely My bi'fare 
his hands, till he hath chased them out of the iHtdy ; 
diumcss cleared and deafiu'ss cured by his tduch ; 
twenty persons, at scvend times, in tits of the fall- 
ing sickness, were, in two or three minutes, brou|j:ht 
to themselves, so as to tell where their pain was; 
and then ho hath pursued it till he hath drawn it 
out at some extreme point : running sores of tho 
King*s-evil dried up, and keruals briMight to a su|»- 
puratioii by his hand : grievous Kores, of many 
months* date, in a few days healed; obstructions 
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iind stoppings removed; cancerous knots in the 
breast dissolved," See, 

Hence, it would appear, that the Bishop, himself 
an eye- witness, as has been seen, was perfectly 
Katinlicd of the reality of these cures, and of tho 
»1)Hence of all imposture — which lant, indeed, in the 
particular circumstances, seems to have been iinpos- 
Hiblo; but ho had many reasons to iKjrsuado him 
tluit there was nothing miraculous in tho proceed- 
ings; and, accordingly, he attempted to explain 
tho whole matter upon physical or physiological 
principles. 

I)r IIkniiy SrunuK, physician at Slratford-upon- 
Avmi, published an interesting pamphlet upon the 
••uros pcrft»rn)ed by (Sreatrakos, rehiting some of 
Ills own observations upon tho cases he had himself 
witnessed,' and declaring his conviction that *' there 
was no manner of fraud in tho perfurmances.'* 
From the Memoirs of Flamsteais published some 
years ago, it appears that that celebrated astro- 
nomer had himself been a patient of Greatrakes ; 
iincl although he does not seem to have derived 
much benefit in his own ]>erson, he yet bears ample 
testimony to tho reality of the. cures performed 
ujion others, as well as to the general efficacy of 
the treatment. The Hon. ]^Ir Boyle, of the Itoyal 
Society, Cud worth, the philosopher, Flamstead, and 
numy other learned and eminent men, of unques- 
tionable competency, ami unimpeachablo veracity, 
tostifv to the same effect* in short, tho evidence 
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in support of tho proccwos and cures of Grbat- 
iiAKBs appears to be a^i satisfactory as is possiUo in 
the circumstances of the case. Divines, pliysiciaii*. 
and pliilosoplicrs, of tlio liiglie^t diameter, and llioso 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the facts they 
relate, all concur in giving tho most direct an«l 
unequivocal testimony in favour of tho cliaracter of 
the individual ; and any mystery that may have 
i4ivelopcil his pruccoirnigs may now bo rationally 
4!xphiincd by the subaC(|Uont discoveries of Animal 

Maj^iictism.* 
Tlio proceetlingsof Grkatuakeh, adthough thi»y 

H(H.Mn to have produced considerable HcnHiUion auion)|^ 
many of tlio learned men of the time, do not appear 
to have made any general or iK^rmanent impreHHioti 
«)f conviction upon the minds of tho philosophers 
and physicians of that age. We find nothing more 
than a few trivial allusions to them in some of tho 
medical writings of that and the succeeding times. 
They apiKjar to have been generally regarded as 

* Pur the still fnrtlier stttUractiou of our nmlcrt*, wc shall 
Kiihjolii a lint of a fow of thont) hiti'lll|,iMit ImllvhluaU who 
witiie((sc«l niitl attested thu facts wc have ri'hiti'd. 

Amongst otlicr uainos, wu find tlioric of the n<»n. UolM*rt 
lioylc; Sir Williatii Smith; l)r IKiitou; Dr FainUmgh ; 
AllMTtusOtto FuImt, a Swctlisli iiliy^ician ; Thomas Pmilcv, 
M.A.; KathiiiiicI llobart. Master in Chancery; Sir John 
(■(Hluliihin; Colonel Wehlon; Ahlennan Kni;;ht of l-on* 
(Ion ; Sir Ab. C*ullen ; C*ai)tain Owen ; John AVilkinii, 
IM). ; Benjamin Whielicot, 1).1>. ; K. Cmlworth, 1>.I>. ; 
Simon ratiitk, Hector of St VauVa Chmeh, Cuvent tJar- 
ilon ; Cie<ir}{e Kvau<«, 1>.D. ; Uidianl Wolrich, ChIruri^*on ; 
Andrew Marvel. 
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incro accidental anomalicft, incapable of conducting 
U.9 to any fixed general principle. 

A great many years after the time of Groatrakcfi, 
liowcver, the subject was revived upon the continent 
of Kurope; tliero appeared, in Germany, a still 
more extraordinary character, in tho person of 
John Jimkimi Gassner, a Itoman Catholic clergy- 
man. Gassnkr was born at Pludeiitz, in Suabiu, 
in tho year 1727. Ho embraced tho ecclesiastical 
]>rofession, and, in 1758, ho became parish-priest, 
or curato, at Klosterle, a village within tho diocese 
of Chur, in Switzerland. Having In^en himself 
cni*eil by means of exorcism — un<|ue(4ti4Hiably a 
mudilUnitioH of tho magnetic pracess— of a scvert) 
and tedious oumplaiiit, which had proviouf^ly re- 
sisted all tho ordinary resources of tho medical art, 
ho, from that ]K;riod, took up a notion, that tho 
greater proi)ortion of diseases orighiated from 
dumoniacad pOHS(*ssion, and could only be etfectually 
cured by the Siimo method. Accordingly, ho com- 
menced curing the sick in this way ; and the fame 
of his success soon brought a number of other 
patients to him from different raid disUint quarters. 
1 lo is said to have thus cured four or fivo hundred 
]iersons in the course of a year. After a time, ho 
went, upon special invitition, to reside with tho 
IVinee-Archbishop of Klwangen, a town of Wir- 
temberg, where ho performed a vast number of 
jtstonishing euros, especially upon patients affected 
with epileptic and other spasmodic complaints, which 
ho held to bo cases of possession. So great was the 
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number of persont who resorted to him for advieo 
and assistance, that there are siud to have been 
frequently ten thousand (laticnts and tlieir friends 
encamped in tents in tlie vicinity of Hntisbon — all 
the invalids being subjected to the processes in their 
turn, witliout any distinction of persons. His pro« 
ceedings were carried on in public, in the presence 
of a multitude of inc|uisitive sfiectators; and an 
official notary took regular and copious notes of. 
his procedure, which were attested by many indi- 
viduals of the first rank and the highest respect- 
ability, a% well as by physicians of great professional 
euiinonee. 

According to the authcntio accounts which have 
been transmitted to us, Gassneii would ap|>ear to 
have |)ossesscd and exercised the most astonihhing 
|K)wcr over the organisms of his patients— .a |)ower 
which would be absolutely incredible were it not 
vouched by the most ample, the most unim|ieach- 
able, and the most Siitisfuctory evidence, lie could 
change the action of the pulses of his patients at 
pleasure — make them strong or weak, quick or 
slow, regular or intermittent, at the suggestion of 
the physicians who attended, lie could imralyse 
their limbs when he pleased — moke them laugh or 
weep — tranquilliso or agitate them ; and all this by 
means of a simple, short command, expressed in 
Latin, or even conceived mentally. One of the 
meilical witnesses of these transactions declared 
that Gassneu appeared to possess an absolute and 
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<le(i|>otio jKiwer Qvor tho norvout syttcms of liiit 
|iaiionU. 

TlivHu proceeding, too, wcih) not carried on in 
tlio dark, l»ut in tlio oiien air, in the prcnenco of 
thoummdH of indivitliialH ; mhuo of them anion;; the 
most learned physicians and ceck^siustics in Kuro|)e. 
Tliey were patent to all tho world. In short, the 
plienuniena prothiced by Gas.sneu were of tho most 
oxtraurdinary character, and seem to transcend the 
limits of all rational belief. The reality of these 
faicts, however, was never impeached, except by a 
Hinall number of sceptics, who had nut witnesscMl 
tho proceedings, and, consequently, had no know- 
IimI^o of them but from hearsay. The controversies 
that Hubsequently arose concerning them assumed 
ii theological rather than a philosophical aspect. 
Skmi.ku, tho great IVotestant Ihitionalist — who, 
according to his biographers, would believe only 
what ho saw with his own eyes — if even that — 
aiud who utterly disregardeil all authority — was a 
decided antigonist of Gassneu ; and even tho celc- 
hrated Dk IIaen, one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of his ago — but who had not personally wit- 
nessed the proceedings — conceiving it impossible to 
deny these facts, or to account for them in any 
natural way, or upon any rational hypothesis, found 
himself compelled to cut the (lordian knot, to adopt 
tho opinions of the theologieal oppiuients, and to 
iiHcribe them — as tho bigotted Itonuin Catholics are 
still accustomed to do in regard to the phenomena 
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rlicitod by tlio horoticul lungnotiiort— to tlu> 

Dovil.* 

* 

lk»idoi Greatrakct and Gnwncr, wo might ad- 
duco aovoral otiicr woll aiitlionticAtcd iniitanccft of 
individimli), who, at various times, havo oxetviMHl 
tfiinilar jiowcrs, and of whom wo havo credibh* 
ai*counts ; and wo have no donU that there may 
liavc been many whose proeeetlingn have not [Kir- 
tietilarly attracto<l public attention, and of wlicitii, 
consoqucMitly, hintory has prcwrved no r(»giihir 
i*ooni*i|. Hut our obji«ct h>iM b(*ou merely to hIi<»w 
that powei*H of a Himilar chara«*tc*r were nmhifcHtcMl 
previously to the more rei*ent and more MMrntilie 
practice of Animal Ma<;netism ; and wo Hhall n«)w 
proceed to introiluco to the notice of our roadora 
tho fortunate individual who, at length, sucT4H.HkHl 
in dctuonst rating the rtvd existence of the extra- 
(»rdinary and much dixputcnl influence in C|ueHtion, 
and, in a great mesisure, contributeil to di^iK'l tlio 
iiivstery which, for 80 long a i>eri04l, hung over its 
exercise, and retarded the progress of general con- 
viction. 

* Our readers wUl finti a cupIoiM anil very iiiterettiii;; 
account of the proceediiif^ of Gasmnek, liy l*rufc«M*r 
Kscheiiinaycr, hi the Germau Ardticu of Anitrntl Mwf 
MtitM^ vol. viii. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

FiiBDRiiic Anthony Mesmbr was bom at Woil, 
or Weilcr, noar tlio soui*co of tlio Khino, on tho 
c;onfliioH bctwoon Germany and Switxorland, Fi*om 
his infiiiicy uitwards, lie wixn u kuon ohsorvor of 
niitiiro, uiul cviiicoJ a ruHtloHs anil iiuiuisitivo turn 
of mind. Aftor tho completion of \m education at 
nohool, and somo hesitation as to tho clioico of a 
profoHsion, l»o rcpaircti to Vienna, for tho purjwso 
of Htudyin^ medicine under those eminent masters, 
Van SwiKTKS and 1)k IIakn; and there, in due 
time, he t(»ok hin (h*|^reo, and entered upon pro- 
fessional practice. In tho course of cerUiin oxperi- 
inents, instituted in concert with tho astronomer 
IIkll, wilii the view of ascertaining the influence of 
tlie mineral mn<;nct as a thcra]>eutic agent, ^lesmer 
made the curious and unexpected discovery, that 
when, even without employing any magnet, or 
other auxiliary suhstance, ho merely manipulated 
his patients, in various tlirectiuns, with his hands 
alone, certaui very remnrkahle phenomena were 
proiluced, for which ho found it very diilicult to 
account ; hut the fact itself having been conHrmed 
by repeated experiments, he was very naturally 
induced to suspect the existence of an entirely new 
agent, to which tho circumstances led him to give 
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tlio namo otAuiMal Magnciiiim. Tliii dboovcry* 
tlicrcforo, was wholly oxiwriiiiental and inductive ; 
and tills now method of treatment, ho afterwardH 
einployedt with decided success, in the euro of vari- 
ous diseases ; thus experimentally demonstrating^- 
if the word tfenioin/tntthn has any ineaniiig — tlio 
sanative efilcacy of tho touch of tho human liaiul^ 
ttnd coiiiirming tho proiK>sition8 previously iimin* 
taiiiod by many of tho old mapiottc authoiMi, rrlii« 
tivo to tho iiilhuMK*o of the volition of one iiKlividuiil 
u|Hm the urpinism of aiiodior, Thirt iiitoiv»tiii)^ 
discovery |M*oiuiM'd to become of vast utility in 
incdiciU pructico. 

Hut this now remedial process, thus discoveriHl 
ami practically exhibited by Mkhmkh, could not fail 
to ^ivo umbrage to hin proicHsi(»iial brethren, Tho 
«KHi'ulapiaii fraternity have always iiianifeHtod ii 
restless and very soiiHitive dread of all therapeutic 
innovations, of which many striking instances might 
bo aihluced; and, upon the occa^^ion in question, 
their alienation was iiiorcased in coiisc«pience of the 
veil of mystery, in which the author of the mag- 
netic discov(»ry sought to envelope his procccilings. 
Tlie facts ho attempted to demonstrate were con* 
troverted; tho cflioacy of his treatment wasdeuictl; 
ami his magiu*tic theories were laughed to scoriu 
At this early |HM*iod of his career, iiideetl, it may Ik» 
wiid of him, that his hand was against every man, 
and every man*s hand against him. Irritated, ])cr* 
haps, by the real or aflccted obtiiscncss of iiitellect 
in those to whom he exhibited his processes and 
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explained Iiis viowa of tlio ftulijcct, as veil as by tli'o 
general siurit of prcjiulico and misrcproscntatioii 
wliHi ftiirroinifUMl liini, ho evinced little re8i>ect to- 
wardn liin fclluwA of the fiictdty ; while they, on the 
oilier hand, could HcaiH.*cly have failed to resent his 
c«>iiteniptuouH conduct. ControversicH arose, iu 
wliii'h, as in many other controversies, tho parties 
nover could l>e brought to comprehend, or, at least, 
ftc*«|ulouH!y avoided, the real [loints in dispute. Cri- 
inuiations and recriminations succeeded ; Mesmru 
was out-nund>ored and over|>o\vered by tho nndti- 
iiido of his opponents ; and, at length, his situation 
liocamo so unpleasant, that he resolved to quit 
Vienna, and to select somo other field for tho pr(»- 
inulgation of his discovery. Accoixlingly, in tho 
beginning of the year 1778, ho made his tirst a|>« 
pearanco in Paris. Here, however, ho, at iii*st, 
found the h*arned, and es|>ecially tho medical 
vorld, little better disposed to patroniHO his preten- 
ninns ; but some time afterwards, ho was furtunute 
enough to make a convert of I)r 1)*Ksi«on, a distin- 
guisheil niend>er of the medical faculty; and, in tho 
following year, ho was imiuced to |>ublisli a short 
treatise, in which, along with other matter illustra- 
tive of his magnetic principles, he presented a con- 
centrated view of his system, in twenty-seven pro- 
]>ositions — tho substance of which some enquirers 
have endeavoured to traco in the work of our coun- 
tryman,Wii.L!AM Maxwkll. This mesmeric theory 
— of which, in tho ])resent circumstances, it is unne- 
cessary to give any lengthened notice — was foundcil 
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upon a presumed rceiprocol iiiilucnco tubftiiiting bo* 
tweon the hoavcniy bodies, the earth, and animated 
naturo» tlirougli ttie medium of a certain verj* subtilo 
fluid |K)rvading tlio vrliolo univerno, and capable of 
receiving, propagating, and connnuniciiting every 
imptilHo of motion. " Wo observe,** Rays Mi^u^mkr, 
*' the flowing of a certain subtile matter, which 
|)cnctratcs all bodies, without perceptibly losing 
any of itsi activity ; and this matter o|)erates at 
considerablo distances, without the aid of any int4T- 
mediate object." Again : '' It is by thin o|K*ratioti 
(tlic most universal which nature exhibits to us) 
that the relations of activity are maintained lietween 
the heavenly bodies, tho earth, and its constituent 
parts. The pro|>erties of matter, and of organiniHl 
bodies, depend upon this operative and mollifying 
principle. The aninud body ex|>eriences the alter* 
nating effects of this univertial agent; which, by 
iiiHiuuating itself into tho substance (»f the nerves, 
affects them immediately. Thu hunmn iMNty exhibits 
properties analoguus to those of the magnet. Tho 
tlispusition of the animal body which renders it sus- 
ceptible of this influence, caused it to be denomi- 
nated animal magnetism." ])y means of tiniitial mtt^* 
ii<*f/j^»t, nervous diseases may bo cured imuieilhiteftf^ 
and other complaints mcdiitely. It explains to us, 
moreover, tho woilus o^/et'OJidi of remedies, and 
promotes the salutary crises. With tho knowledge 
of its principles, the physician can discover, with 
certainty, the origin, the nature, and the progress 
of diseases, even the most complicated; he can arrest 
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tlicir coiirso, and ultimately euro tlicm, without 
ever oxpo:i!ng tlio patient to dangerous or trouble* 
Monio reoetlons," &c. In all tliiH, wo may easily 
rccoguHo tlio opinions of Paracelsus, Vanlielmout, 
and tlio otlicr eurly pro|H>unders of tlio ningnctte 
tlieory. 

It iH perhaps to be regretted that Mksmsr should 
liAvo thought it necessary to mix up the few Hlm]ile 
facts which Ills discoveries had so clearly developed, 
with a theory which, so far from elucidating, rather 
tended to involve them In obscurity, in doubt, and 
in niystery, and thus to give nn additional handle 
to scepticism and controversy. Tlie essential facts 
which his ex|>eriments aiid n^searches had developed, 
could easily have been rendered palpablo and fami- 
lisir, whereas his theory was looked u|>on as new, 
unaccredited, and unwarrantable ; it was not acconi- 
iiKulated to the Ideas of tho age, and, consec|uently, 
it was generally regarded, especially by tho physi- 
cal philosophers, as uns:iti.<»factory, and even absurd. 
The trno question, however, was simply one of fact, 
and it could only bo rendered obscure and embtu*- 
rassing by associating It prematurely with a ques- 
tionable theory. " It Is more laborious," indeed. 
Its Sin HuMiMiuY Davy has remarked, *' to accumu- 
hito facts than to reason concerning them ; but one 
^ood experlnu*nt is of more value than the ingenuity 
i»f a brain like Newton's." Theories, moreover, when 
iiisntliciently supported by acknowledged facts, may 
\w plausibly refuted by the same ingenuity wliich 
was employed in their constructirn ; whereas fact>, 
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when onco tatinfactorily ascertained by oxpcriinent» 
are, or at least ouglit to bo, liablo to no rational 
dispute. &[esmku*s prsictico itselfi too, attentled, as 
it was, with a great deal of whimsical, suiK^rfluouM, 
and mystical ostentation and munniiery, had pro- 
eiscly the same tendency to withdraw the attention 
o( the 8iH)ctators from tho truly o|ierative principle, 
and threw a degree of diiM.*redit u|Min IiIm discovery^ 
which, in some minds, has not entiivly ceased to 
adhere to it oven at tho presi*nt day. 

Mksmeu, indeed, ap|ieiirs to have been cunstitu- 
tloiially predisposed to mysticism ; and it would 
seem that, fur a considerablo time at least, he either 
did not lumsclf entirely cominvhend the nature and 
tendency of the discovery he had made, in its nakeil 
simplicity, or that he was anxious to conceal it fi*oni 
others. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, tliat, for 
a considerablo {leriod, ho should have lieeii almoht 
entirely deprived of tho countenance of his brethixMi 
of tlio medical jtrofossion, or that learned men nIiouM 
have subsc<piently attempteil to account for the factn 
— when they had become too notorious to bo longer 
denied — by a theory which seem^ to have been 
founded, in a great mcitsure, n|N»ii tht* unessM^iitial 
ncccHsories of the treatment; and which, although 
long deemed tuitisfactory and conchibive by the un* 
instructed sceptics, was subseipiently found to bo 
utterly inadequate and inadmissible, in consetpieneo 
of a more enlarged experimental knowledge of the 
agency in o|>eration, and of the }ilicnomena produ- 
ced. It happened unfortunately, too, that soon after 
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Mesinor't discovory, tho public bociuno deluded by 
tlio magical pretensions of the notorious Caoliostro 
and SciiiicEPPBii, and other similar impostors ; and, 
consef|ucntly, they were naturally disiKMcd to sus- 
pect deception in every thin^ new and strange, and 
apparently unaccountable, which was presented to 
their notice. Animal Magnetism, accordingly, was, 
for a considerable tilne, viewed us a system of down- 
riji;ht jugglery, or at leiu*t, and in tho most favour- 
able light, as a medical and philosophical heresy. 
TIkmo professional gentlemen, more candid than 
their neighbours, who became convinced of the rea- 
lity of the facts, and of the efficacy oCthe treatment, 
and who ventured to pn tronise the practice, or even 
to encourage the investigation, wei*o persecuted by 
the fjiculty as traitors to the craft, and deprived of 
their privileges ; and Mesmek himself was most un- 
mercifully ridiculed by the wits of Paris, and treate<l 
a» a mere shallow empiric and impostor. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of idi this powerful, this overwhelming 
op|K)sition, Animal Magnetism still continued to make 
conssiderable progress among tho inquisitive and re- 
flecting public ; indeed, such was the buoyant nature 
€)f this remarkaible discovery, that conviction of its 
reality was always found to increase amongst en- 
lightened inquirers in a direct nttio with the scepti- 
cism and ridicule with which disingenuous men at- 
tempted to overwhelm it. It is no less remarkable, 
too, that this progress of conviction was most con- 
spicuous — not among the ignorant and illiterate — 
not among mere quacks, enquiries, and impostors — 
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but Among the loornod and intelligcnt--Ainong men 
of rank, of polito education and pliilutopliieal liubitt* 
wlio were most capable of inventigating the subject 
and of appreciating its raluo, and also least liable to 
bo influenced by cabal or party bias. 

As the fact last mentioned lias been studiously 
concealed, or cgregiously niisropn*M»nted by tlio 
opponents of the syHtcni, and aA it is of some con- 
»e(|Uonce in the hi^lory of the di!icovery,.«ro may 
take the liberty of adducing soiiie evidence of its 
truth. 

Count Sbquk, the elder— at one time anibaMU* 
dor at the Court of St l'eteri»burgh-^Miforms us in 
his Memoirs, that Mosuier had a consiiderable nuiu« 
t>cr of adherents among the mo»t res^iiectable, and 
best educated, and most influential classes of society. 
The Count hiniitelf was one of the most zealous dis* 
ciplcs of the new doctrims; as were, also, MM. db 

GeUELIN, OlIVAKEZ, o'ltlsrUEMEML, DB .lAt'COt'ttT, 
DE ClIASTELLUX, DE CllOISEUL GoUFFIEtt, DE La- 

FAYETTE, and many other enlightened and aceoni* 
plislicd men. And, many years afterwards, tlio 
celebrated Geouget — a nuin who cannot be allcgetl 
to have been deficient in talents or iK^rspioacity — 
hears testimony to the same effect, *' During forty 
ycnrn," nays ho, in the year 1828, ** Magneti»m has 
been studied, practit^ed, promulgated in FraiKH% and 
in a great }mrt of Kuroiie, by a multitude of etilight* 
encd and disinterested men, who proclaim its truth 
in defiance of all the ridicule with which it is vainly 
aittcinpted to overwhelm them. It is a very asto- 
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iiisbing fact/' ho adds, ** that Animal ^Lignctism is 
not even known by name among the ignorant classes: 
It is among the enlightened ranks that it find» sup- 
]»ort : It is men who have received somo scientific 
education wlio have taken its cause in hand ; it is 
])artly learned men — naturalists, pliysicians, philo- 
Hophers, &c. — wlio have composed the numerous 
volumes in which the facts at*o uccumuhiteil wliich 
may now ho adduced in its favour.** 80 far CJKoii* 
f JKT. On the other hand, it may ho said, with per- 
fect justice, that the itpposition to Animal Magnet- 
ism has proceeded, ])rincipally, from ignorant, pre- 
judiced, and interested individuals; audit is truly 
«leptorahle to reflect that so miich talent and inge- 
nuity should have been enlisted in tho cause of 
ignorance, and so mischievously ex|>ended in con- 
tending against the truth. 

It is thought to be unneccssiiry, in the present 

t?ircunistances, to proceed any farther with the 

4-tirious and not uninteresting early history of the 

|»ersccution of this heretical, and, to many, unjiahi- 

tubh.* doctrine, which met with the Siimo fate as 

iiKiny other scientific discoveries ujmn their first 

iinnouncement ; but wo nuiy now proceed to observe 

that, somo time afterwards, having previously had 

Home inefTc'ctual n<^gotiations with tho Freneli 

^^overnment of that day, Mksmku, at length, 

r<*solved to disclose tho whole secret of his methoil 

to such individuals as were willing to pay a certain 

stipulated sum for their instruction. Willi this 

object ill view, he established a private HiM'iety* 
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under the dotiguation of L'llannonk, where lio 
initiiited a number of zealous dUeipIc* into tlu? 
mystery of hU niotliod, under a sacred promise 4»f 
flCCi*ocy. Id eonse<|ueuco of tUi« proceeding, an lias 
been observed in ItfU Ret'tlata, Animal ^lagneti^ui 
became deprived of a great deal of that apfKireiit 
mystery in which it had been hitherto envclu|HHl. 
The secret, as mi^ht have been untici|iaUHl, was nut 
kept ; lliu art wiis empirically pracfiMHl by indivi- 
duals who had obtained u merely MUpcrllcial know- 
ledge of its principles; and it was occaHionully 
exiHised to the most ludicrous ml.sipplications. At 
the same time, however, some of Musmi^k*8 pupiU 
made a more prudent and cautious um; of the doc- 
trine and method they had been taught. They 
established Harmonic Societii's in the ditfcrent pro- 
vincial towns of France, and these they united 
under tlio general su|»erintendcnce of 2^1esmek. hi 
these institutions, the |Mior and destitute sick were 
magnetised gratuitously in the - presenile of pliyM- 
ciaus ; the discoveries made in the progi*ess of their 
practice were conuuunicated to each other, and the 
most interesting cases were nmdo public through 
the UKHliinn of the press. A vast nundnT of publi- 
cations, acci»i*dingly, appeared alnait this |K*riod, 
many of them enmnating finmi phy>icians of the 
most res|>ectable character and attaimuents, con* 
taining accounts of the proceedings of these llar- 
iiiohic Soi'ieties, the reuuirkuble cures |K*rformiHl, 
and the new discoveries nmde ; which ai*e exccinl- 
iiigly interesting, not only on account of the curious 
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locU thoy discloso rolutivo to tlio physiological, 
]Mycliological, and pathological cffecU developed, 
and tlic S4inativo efficacy of the processes ; but, also, 
as demonstrating the very great extent to which 
tho practico had been carried, upon scientific prin- 
ciples, oven at that early period. 

Tho extent, indeed, to which tho practico of Ani- 
mal Magnotisni prevailodi about this tiniOi in France, 
the g4Miei*al rank and miqueHtionahlu ri*Hpcctahility 
iif tho advocates (»f that niothud of treatment, the 
daily increasing contidonco of the public in its bene- 
ilcial eilects as a remedial process, and we may add, 
porhapH, tho abuses with which it was allogcHl to 
liavo been occaMionally accompanied in tho hands of 
tlie ignorant and unskilful, at length attracted the 
rtci'ious attention and jcidous regard of tho medical 
faculty, who, as is not unusual in despotic states, 
made an np|>eai from public opinion to arbitrary 
power; and, accordingly, at their instigation, the 
l^ovet'nment of the day was induced to issue a man* 
«late to the lloyal Academy, in the year 1784, re- 
i|uiring that learned body to appoint conunissioners 
to investigate tho matter. Two connniHsions were 
in consequence appointed — tho one consisting of 
members of the Academy of Sciences and of the 
Faculty of Medicine — tho other composi*d of mem- 
bers of tho Society of Physicians, These connuis- 
sioners, as is well known, publiHluHl Iteports which 
were couHidered altogether unfavourable to the 
pretensions of Animal Magnetism. They did not, 
indeed, entirely deny the alleged facts — such facts 
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M could bo elicited kj a tupcrficial ftnd ratlior care- 
IcM examination, and accommodated to tome pro- 
bably preconceived theory ; but they attempted to 
iuvalidato and get rid of the phenomena them8elvea» 
by ascribing them to the influenco uf caust^s difTer- 
ent from thoso aligned by the magnetist»— vix., to 
iitmgination, imitation, and uttoueheMtnt. In fchort, 
Animal Magnotinm Ytm hup|nmihI to bo refiitcHl anti 
diH;;i*aeiMl by diK|ila(/ing one theory and Hnh^titlltill^ 
auuthor in it^ Htoad. The cfiHontial factn were ntit 
controverted, 

It iM bomuwIiAt remarkable, however, that one of 
the ablcHt, and niont learned and conwientioUM of 
those Itoyal CumminMionorM — tho ceh*hrated phyi»i* 
cian and botanii^t, M. dk Jthhiku, wlioap|»ear8 to 
have paid great attention, to the subject c»f invest i- 
gation, and to have been a vast deal more judicious 
and candid than hisi fcllow-labourcrs in the enquiry 
—not only refused to concur in tho Hqiort drawn 
up by his associates, although earnestly urged to 
do so by tho government, but that he actually pub- 
lished a separate Ueport of his own proceedings, of 
a totally ditVorent character and ct>mph»xii»n ; in 
which, MO far from giving his countenance and sup- 
port to tho theory of imagination, imitation, and 
attouchement, ho uncMpii vocally admitted the action 
of the magm*tic thiid, or of some fluid or other, 
upon tho hunuin body, during the process of nuini* 
luilation — a fact which was pointedly denie«l by the 
other commissioners, for this singular reason— //«<il 
they could not see it, through the s|H?ctach»s of their 
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hypothesis, we presume. Referring to his own 
experiments, which appear to have been conducted 
with great care, and with the most accurate atten- 
tion to the phenomena, Jussibu says, in his Re|H)rt: 
*• ThoHo facts are neither very nuinei*ous nor very 
viiriedi l>ccauHc I could only atlduco thoso which 
woro Mifllcicntly vcrlltcd, and with rosp<»ct to whiHi 
I could entertain no douht,* T/ietf are siijficientf 
/toiit€vei\ to JiiMti/if us in admitthtg the posmiUiitif^ 
or the itctuat exiMence of a fluids or nf^entt u'/i*V/i 
iV trtntsmittefl/rinn one man to another, and which 
nonwthnes exerts n itensihle arthn on the httter*** Now. 
this in preoisuly the principle for which the Aninud 
Magni'tistM have alwn ys contonded, and which, tlioy 
maintain, hnn hoen demonstrated, with as much 
certainty as the nature of the suhjcct admits of, 
l>y numerous and decisive exi>criments, before and 
Hince the period of Jussieu's Ueport. The mag- 
iictists have never maintained that the fluid in ques- 
tion was actually objective to the s(*nses. 

The HepnrtH to which wo have thus briefly 
alluded were all pidilished at the ]H>riod to which 
\y<) have referred. Those issued by the government 
commissioners were drawn up, uncpiestiomibly, with 
^reat art and plausibility, as might have been ex- 
pected from the talents of those able men who were 
oiigMgoil in the task of preparing them. They were 
very industriously and very extensively eirculateil ; 
and, for a long period, they succeeded in hood- 
winking the learned throughout KuroiM), and in 
(liscouniging all farther investigation into the sub- 
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ject They were ably analyzed, indeed, at the time 
of their appearance ; and their errors, contradic- 
tions, and absurdities were expoacil, in a very satis- 
factory manner; but individual voices had littlo 
chance of making thonisi^lves heard aniidH tli«) 
clamour of Aeudomies of Science and Facuhies o( 
MiHiicine, al>cttedby royal |)ower. From that ix'riod, 
accordingly, the legitimate doctors imngincd that 
thoy might now sk^op on in peace nntl quiet ncH«&, 
without any danger of having their tran(|uil vhiiii- 
liers continually disturbed by the ungrateful appa- 
rition of the magnetic lioreMy. A vimety of oth<*i* 
publicatiouH, neverthelcHH, np}MMii*ed from tune to 
time, favourable and unfavourable to tlie practice 
and alleged elKcacy of the magnetic treatment; and 
the controversy was carried on, for a considerable 
period, with great keennoRs and acrimony, especiatlly 
on the part of the o]>|K)nent», who seemed to con- 
ceive that they were contending ;>i*o arts et focis. 
The magnetic system of thera]KHitics, too, still con- 
tinued to be unobtrusively practised by its adhe- 
rents ; and the facts which this new method of treat- 
ment ahnost daily disM'loHcd, InTame at h»ngtli nnich 
too numerous, too unambiguous, and too firndy esta- 
hlished, to be overthrown by the united fui*ees of 
learning, ingenuity, prejudice, wit, ridicule, invw- 
tivo, and p(*rsecution. Accordingly, the MubjtM't con- 
tinued to give occasion to nmcli acrimonious contro- 
versy between the partisans aiul op|ionents of the 
magnetic doctrines in France, until the troublesome 
|»eriod of the first revolution in that country, when 
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Almost every other object of pursuit was overwhelm- 
cmI by tlic violence of tlie political movement. Ani- 
mal Magnetism, liowover, still eontinueU to bo un- 
obtrusively practised witli success in several of the 
]>rovinces of that kingdom, where schools were form- 
ed and societies established, for its cultivation, im- 
provement, and gcnoi-al diffusion. The writings of 
Taudy he Moxthavkl, the Mahquis de Pi'yseouu, 
Dki.kuzb, and several other accomplished and inge- 
ui«itis men, were well calculated to arrest the atten- 
tion of the learned, inquisitive, and candid inquirer, 
and to give a new and still more interesting charac- 
ter to the subsequent investigation. 

In the meantiuie, Mksmku himself, now advanced 
in years, had withdrawn, apparently in disgust, from 
these unpleasant and unprofitable scenes of conten- 
tion, lie retired to Switzerland, where he continued 
to reside until the p<*riod of his death, which took 
place on the 5th of March 1815, at the mature age 
of eigiity-onc years. He never abandoned his con- 
viction of the reality and the usefulness of his disco- 
very ; he continued the practice of magnetism pri- 
vately among the )ioor in his neighbourhood, and is 
sahl to have submilted himself to the treatment, with 
eonsideralile beiietit, <luring his last illness. 

l*Vom the disirepant accounts which have reached 
us, it seems diHicult to form a just and impartial 
eKtimate (»f the real character and just pretensions 
of the modern discoverer of Animal Magnetism. 
His merits indeed, as might naturally be expected, 
have been very differently nppreciated by his friends 
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and his enemies — ^by the partisans and the o|iponents 
of his system. It has been an usual practive» indeed, 
among the adversaries of Animal Magnetism, to en« 
deavour, as mucli as iHissible, to blacken tlio reputa- 
tion, to depreciate the merit, and to a»|)erso the 
motives of Mesmcr. This we cannot consider as a 
very liberal or a very laudable task ; nor are we 
able to [Krceive how the character of the individual* 
good or bad, can affect the reaUty or the iui|K>rtaiico 
«»f his discovery. Mesmer was but a man, and, like 
all other men, he may, no doubt, have had his weak- 
nesses and his failings. As already obscrvetl, he 
appears to have Ikjcu constitutionally prcdi»«|M>sed to 
mysticism ; ho was, |)crhaps, a little vain and osten- 
tiitious; he is alleged to have |>aradcd his simple 
discovery in all the gaudy and hu|ktHuous trappings 
of quackery. All this may be very true, but what 
is it to the purpose if lie uufpiestionably ap|H'ars 
to have been perfectly sincere in his conviction of 
the truth and utility of the doctrines he taught ; and 
the subsequent investigations of many learned and 
ingenious men have confirmed his judgment. He 
prosecuted and enforced his discoveries with the 
natural enthuHiaHni of genius; and the general recog- 
nition upon the Continent, at least, of the reality and 
iiiq)ortance of the facts he developed in the course of 
liis practice, proves that ho was no meiH5 empirical 
impostor. His life, in all other respeits, ap|H»ars to 
have been p»n'e. Throughout the whole of bis pro- 
ceedings, we have seen nothing that could warrant 
the slightest huputation upon his moral character. 
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IIo is said, indood, to Iiavo bcon avaricious, yet, at 
tlio timo of his doath, his vrliolo fortune was found 
to liavo consisted of only 10,000 francs. 

Anotlicr viow, however, lias liccn put forth by 
Hoiiie commentators, for tlie pur|)oso of depi*cciating 
tho merit of ^Ie-smek, as a discoverer, whicli api)ears 
to us to bo as paltry as it is. futile. Tliis consists 
in denying hiin the credit of tho original discovery 
of the magnetic action upon the animal organism. 
Now, it is admitted that tho magnetic influence — 
iilthough not always designated by that name— had 
been observed from the most ancient times ; but its 
)»ractical uses, and the principles which ought to 
regulato its application, were little, if at all, under- 
Mtood, and it had not hitherto been systematically 
directed to any beneHoial purposes, until Mesmek, 
liy his genius and experimental researches, at length 
rescued it from obscurity, gave it life and efficacy, 
and enlisted it permanently into the service of suf- 
fcM'ing humanity. Tho conversion of water into 
i^tenm by the application of heat, and tho subsequent 
condensjition of that steam by cold, was Well known 
long before the invention of the steam-engine; 
lightning had exercised its destructive powers 
throughout the universe, many thousands of years 
before the existence of tho science of electricity ; 
and apples hiid fallen to the ground for ages, 
ulthough tho discovery and demonstration of tho 
universsd law of gravitation is scarcely two hundred 
years old. 
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CIlArTEll LIV. 

After tho rotiromcnt of Mbsmkr, tho practico of 
Animal Magnetism still continued to bo prMocuted 
by his disciples. Among tlieso, porliaps tlio moat 
distinguiiilicd was tbo Mauquis dk Puyseguh, who 
vstabliiilicd tlie ^odete HarnwHiqut ties amis rtuuis 
at Strasburg. 

PuYSEGUR introduced some conHiderable modifi- 
cations into the Mesmeric treatment, sucli as give 
him some pretensions to tlio character of a disco* 
verer. Mesmku's princi|)al object ap|>ears to liavo 
lieen to operate u|K>n the nervous systems of liis 
initients, so as to pr<Mluco greater or less violent 
(*onvulsiye states, which ho denominated crises* 
On the other hand, the manipulations, when em* 
ployed by Puyseouii, were exceedingly gentle; 
and tho hands of the ojierator, in)«tead of being 
brought into immediate contact with tho patient, 
were generally kept at some distance from his bojy . 
In short, the whole treatment of the latter was con- 
ducted in a manner the best calculated to insuro 
the perfect repose and quiet of his |Mitients. When 
any violent reaction occurred, tho efforts of the 
o|ierator were directed towards its almtement It 
is to the same most intelligent magnetiser, too, timt 
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WO aro principally indebted for tho discovery and 
olitcidiitlon of tlio nmgiictic soinnaiiiliiiliHin, and of 
its iiioMt ciiriouM and intorosting phenomena. 

Tlioro linvo been variotm opinions, liowovery with 
i*cgiu*d to tho merit or don erit of Mehmkk*8 modo 
of ti'cutinont, as contrasted with tho alleged improve- 
inciitfl introduced by Pcyhegur and others; and 
tho former has been ably and reasonably defended, 
Uy medical men, not only ii|>on the ground of its 
Hiiecess, but also ii|)on an attentive consideration of 
tho analogiiw of nature. Nature, it has been said, 
tVe<piently cures many diseases by means of anwt^t 
tir violent ofTorts; and, ** in medicine, it is often 
«*oiiHidei*ed far better, and more advantageous, that 
a dangerous disease should be got rid of by a deci- 
rttvo and happily terminated strugglo for life or 
death, than that, by any sudden check given to the 
crisis, tho disorder should bo made to fall on any 
internal part, and thus lie suffered to attack and 
corrode tho vital |K>wei*s,** which might placo the 
constitution of the patient beyond all remedy. In 
confirmation of this principle, wo might adduce 
Hcveral well-attested instances in which pamlytic 
and other morbid affections have been effect usilly 
and permanently cured by a smart fit of convul- 
sions, or by s<inie other violent eflfort of nature. It 
is tho e.\)»crieneed physician alone, however, who is 
eapable of distinguishing this accidental crisis from 
tho primary disease itself. It is his business to 
manage, to moderate, to increase, to control, and 
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direct it» according to tlio nature and nocctsitict of 
each particular cane; and, wlieii tlius skilfully 
roguIut<Hl, it may |hhivo \%i^Uy nalutaryt 

This apiicars to liavo boon tlio princi|dc uih>ii 
which 3ilK8MBH proceeded ; and it niu»t bo kept in 
view that many of the caMes in which his a8.sistanc?e 
was called in, were Mich as had previously baiHed 
all tlic oi*dinury resiources of uiedicid skilL But 
many of his succos^Mirs in the magnetic practice* 
however enlightened in other i*es|HH.*ts, were nut 
practical physiciaiift, and, therefore, they probably 
uctcil prudently in not attempting to excite an 
organic tumult which they wero incapable of direct- 
ing to any ItencficiiU end. Thiii, however, is strictly 
a medical 4pu.*»tion, and, as such, had better be left 
to the determinatiiMi of medical men. 

The method of PuYKetiru, or something amdo* 
gous to it, wsis that which wais priaci|KUly adopteil 
in Franco, where the practice ct>ntinueil to tlourislH 
notwithstanding the unfavourable Uojmrts of tlio 
Academicians, and the general op|Misition of the 
faculty, in a much greater degree than it had pre- 
viously doncy down to the troublesome i^eriod of 
the Revolution, when the attention of all became 
absorbed in the great political movement in moro 
luiciiic times, however, the acipiisitions which tho 
system had gradually made in the provinces began 
to flow back into the capital, and Paris became, 
unco more, the principal scat and centre of tho 
magnetic doctrines. Indeed, during a period of 
thirty years after the Reports already mentioned 
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woro publiBliod, Animal Magnetism, although still 
^{oncrally iliscountonanccd hy a largo majority of 
tlio tnedloal profosMiuii, Htill continued to bo prac- 
tidcti, to a couHidorablo extent, by profesHional per- 
Hons and othorti, in Franco, in Qerniany, in Holland, 
ill Switzerland, in Italy, in Denmark, Sweden, and 
UtiH!»ia — in filiort, tliroughuut nearly tlio wholo of 
oontinontal Euro|N} ; and an innnense addition was 
tliiiH made to the evidence in favour of the realitv 
of tho phenomena, by tlio co-operation of many 
Icarnod, intelligent) and ingenious men. In con- 
s(*quence, the subject again attracted the serious 
littention — not of learned and influential individuals 
only — but even of some of tho most eminent scien- 
titic societies in ditfcront countries. Much of the 
j««alousy with which tho practice had formerly been 
contemplated had now subsiilcd; and tiro pheno- 
mena elicited, too, had now Im^couio more exten- 
Hively known. Aninml Magnetism, instead of Inking 
generally viewed as a strange and suspicious cha- 
racter, hail now almost become a denixen of the 
land ; and the systematic treatment, instead of 
being ridiculed and suppressed, was not only tole* 
rated, but even patronised and encouraged by some 
uf the local governments. A general feeling, also, 
now began to bo entertained, even by professional 
men, that justice had not been done to tho subject 
in tho previous investigation by the French Com- 
missioners, in 1784 ; or, at least, that their Reports 
were inapplicable to tho existing state of matters. 
At length, about tho year 1820, several most sue- 
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octtful and mott striking oxpcrimcnti wcro mado 
in toino of tlio public fio»piUlt of PArin ; and many 
ioarnoil and oininont pli^'siviaiis hod an op|ior(iiiiitjr 
uf convincing tlicnittelvcM, bjr ocular dcuionstmtiuii, 
of tlio real and uncquivoctd action of the niagnetio 
inllucncoi and of itii vaHt ini|Kirtunco in uietlical 
practice. Tlio question, accordingly, was now cfiV 
interrtd, and forced* as it were, n|K)ii tlio. attention 
of the Hoy ad Academy of Medicine; and a propo- 
sition fur a new investigation was made and adopted 
by that learned body, after long, and ratlier violent, 
but very instructive debates. A committee was 
conse(|uo!itly ap[ioiiited for this pur|H>jte, wliicli» 
after devoting several years to a ininuto, and 
anxious, and laborious investigation, at length gavo 
in a He|H>rt, drawn up with great cai*o and moilera- 
tion, in which they determined tho long-litigated 
question in favour of tho reality uf tho disputeil 
agency. A translation of this Iteport, which con- 
tains tho recordeil opinion of the Hoyal Academy 
of Moiliciiie upon this contentious subjiTt, will bo 
found in an Ap|)endix to IntH /iVivAi/d, and it well 
deserves tho serious attention of the student of 
Animal Magnetism. In refereiico to this He|Mirt, 
we may mention, on tho authority of M. Foissac, 
the intelligent physician who suggested the reinves- . 
tigation of the subject, that there were lietween ono 
and two hundred resjiectablo individuals present 
during tho experiments upon which it was founded, 
among whom there were seventy-six of tho most 
distinguished physicians in Paris. 
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Dr IIussoN supportod tlio conclusioDS of tlio 
Uoport, ill tho Acadomy of Modidiio, with great 
iibirityi vlo4|iioiicOp and iirgtiiiioiitativo [lowor.* 

It wan Mcarvely to bo (•xpctftiMl, liowover, tlint tlio 
Uo|M)rt ill (pioHtioii, ciiiitiuiid and niodoruto, and 
nlilo and areiirato, an it w;iM, MJioiild liavo alto^ctlior 
v^4ca|»od tlio niviU of hoiiio of tlioMO iiidivitlimU, 
vihot from wliatuvcr motives, had alwavH iiianifcHted 
nil cjl).stiiiato and irrational o|)po»i(ion towards tho 
Muhject of investij^ation, and evinced an invetemto 
jealousy of the introduction of tho magnetic prac- 
tice An account of tho 8tihsef[uent proceedings of 
tlio Academy, in relation to thid investigation, will 
t)o found in tho IVefaco to tho third edition of Ihih 
RcvclatiU They are curious, but of little sciontitic 
value. 

Wo have already mentioned that the Makqi'Ih 
liK ri'YSKnuii introtluced certain impiHtvenients 
ii|ion tho magnotle treatment adopted by Mksmi:h» 
which led to a inuro e«nMHH»t appreciatitm of the 
Viihio of tho artilicial Htminainbulism, both an a 
fonuMly in diseasos, and an, in itself, a very inter- 
rating phyHioltkgical and psychological phenomenon. 
A still more curious discovery was subsetpicntly 
liiatle by ])r rKTKTiN of Lyons, at that timo an 

♦ .Sh» Foimhac ; /iN#/7*#»Wji rt IhWusxiomty &c. Au cxccimI- 
lti;rly iiitercstiii{; piililu-atitin, >vlilcli contains a very full 
ticcoinit <»r the pnx'ot'diiijj.H of the uca<leiiiicul coiuinittee 
iilMfii this nMMnoruhle (trcashiii. 

We coiiMhU'r the HiM*ecli uf ])r IIi'smin, upon this occsi- 
Mion, as n inaMtcrpicce of scicntiric i*h»<|uence. It ouj^lit to 
\»Q in the hands ol* every medical htnilent. 
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opponent of tlie magnetic doctrines and practice. 
Ho Iiad A cataleptic patient who ap|)eurod to bc^ 
diirini; a long {lorioil, in a atato of aknoliito iiini'iiNi- 
Ulily. No tttiuiulant luul any effivt n|ion Iter: 
Her eye« and eiirit had entirely kmt the |»ower of 
receiving lensationH. In theMO cirennii»tancet, M. 
Pbtktin wan givatly aHtoninhed by the accidental 
diiicovery, that hIio heard hiM voice |ierfvi*tly well 
when he Kpoke u|H)n her ntoniacli. Having Milixlted 
hiuiHolf in regard to the reality of thin fact by 
repeated experiments, he afterwards perceived that 
the case was the sjune, in relation to the mmiscs of 
sight and smell. The cataleptic patient read with 
the stomach, even through an intervening oiHifpie 
Innly. At last, ho discovered that it was not even 
ncivsnary for him to a<ldress her immediately n|Kin 
the Htomach, but that it was (piite suflicient to itpe4ik 
at the one extremity of a iHiiiduotor, of which the 
other extremity re!«t(Ml upon tin* ry»/«/(f/</i*«iim «if 
tlie iMitient. Tliese experiments were re|H«atiHl by 
PKTirriN u|ion eight ilitVnvnt |mti«Mits all of whom 
exhibited the Mime phenonuMMUi of the triiiif»fereiieo 
of the Hennitive faeiihies to the f7*i«/if#(/Wiiiii, ami 
even to tlio exti*emities of the liiigors and toea ; 
with the addition (»f a prodigious development of 
the intellectual powers, antl a presentiment, or foiv* 
sight, of tlieir future diseased symptoms. 

The results of these ex|K*riments, instituted by 
i^KTKTiN, were subserjuently confirme«l, in all |>ar* 
ticulars, and in a variety of instanivs, by the ccle^ 
brated Dr JosKrii Fuank, by Dr Dksimne, Dr 
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AiiND, Dr Ubmard, and by a number of other 
profoMional gcntloinciii and aro rcforrod to by 
nlinoHt nil tlio nioHt ominont writom on Aniuml 
Ma^rnotiMHi.* 

At vin early period, (about tlio year 1787,) tlio 
colobratod pliyHiopioniiHt and |iiriliintliropitit, Lava- 
TKit, wlio xcalounly devoted lim talents and liirt 
labourH to the Hcrvico of liunmnity, introdueed Pur- 
nHuviCs Hyntoin of Animal Magnetism into Ger- 
many, ]iavin<^ communicated it to the physicians, 
IlicKEUs, Olukks, the uKtronomer, Wibniiolt, &c. 
in Hrcmen ; wliile the Doctors Hubck3Iann and 
Omeijn received it directly from Stntsburg. 
Tlicsc gentlemen, although for somo time exceed- 
ingly sceptical upon the subject, were, at length, 
induced to make somo cautious trials of the new 
method, in the course of their professional practice ; 
and with such decided success, that they imme- 
diately became convinced of its great utility. All 
of these eminent men, it is well-known, publicly 
|it*fjfessed their convictions, and reiK)rted the results 
of their experience. WncNUoi/r, in particular 
— a man whoso bobriety, sagacity, and hcmesty 
ivero universally acknowledged among his country- 

• S«*o Mvwuire tur h Ptt'ohirrte itm PhrHotnrMr* ywr 
pmrutrHt h (^nhih/tair rt fr SoutfifiMhutUMf^ il'C.« J^ir M. 
rKTKTis, 1787. — .Toff. Fkank; Prtir,Mnl, L'nir, Prarrftta^ 
V, n., Vol. I., |»|>. 4i)5, &v, — Fur ah account of Dr Renahi/k 
cx|M*rinM'iit9, we IIrKF.i.ANi»*s Joftrwil «/er Practinr/itH licit- 
knuftr^ &c., for the year lHir>. 

TlH>rc is i\\w a variety of other ]mbliontioii8, In which tlie 
l>heiioMK'iia hi qiiciitioii are fully cxaniiued. 
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men — lias left us an oxcoodingly valuaUo work 
upon tlio subjcctt containing a full account of many 
curious cases which wero ti*eated by himself, accortU 
ing to the nuignctio niothotl, with the occasional 
assistanco of his friend and collongue, Dr Oi.ukiis, 
the astt*oiionier, and otiicr physicians of Ureuien ; 
— in whicli ho ex|)oundcd his own theoretical and 
practical views of the nioro rcinarlcahio pheiionionA** 
Many learned and interesting puhlirations, ii]K»n 
tlio same subject, afterwainls followed in rapid suc- 
cession, Siinctioned by the names of Gmelin, IIein- 
EKEN, Meinkiis, TuEViRANUS (autlior of the //#<>- 
/o^ic), Stieolitz (physician to the King of I lanover), 

IIUFELAND, BaIIIIENS, KlUOE, KnNESIOSKH, IIUAKUIS 

(physician to the King of Denmark), Zikrmann» 
Passavant (a very eminent physician of Frankfort). 
KseiiENMAYEii, KiKSEH (IVofcsKor at Jena), Kassb, 
&c. — all of whoso works contain most valuable 
expositions and illustrations of the doctrine, along 
with many curious and instructive cases. 8i*veral 
Koo-magnetic journals were also established, nt 
various periods, both in Franco and in Cicrmany, 
nnd conducted with great intelligciice, talent, ami 
research. Among these, the AvvhivjTn* c/cii //uVr- 

* la 1787, Wiciiliult iHiUlislicd A sinull work, ciititlc«l, 
Ikytrmj zu tlen KifuhrHHtjrH al»rr tlrM thitrm'ht h MatfurttMNttiiif 
and, iu 1802-1805, liU lurgt*st work, cihHIimI, Ihilkntft tiet 
t/u'en'scfwH Maijuttismus^ narh eitft-ntn IkitbachluntfeH ; in 
three voliinics 8vo. 

In the year 1815, the author of tills tn*atise puliHslied a 
traiishUion of Wikmioi.t*s Ijxture* oh SotMnatHhulum^ nith 
copious notes autl illustrations. 
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inchen Matpittmnm may bo particularly distin- 
guialioil, 09 coiitiiiiiing a pcrfoet iiiino of curious, 
fact's ingcniouH tlK*orictf» and iustructivo information 
uiN>n tlio subject. 

Tlio Gorinans, too, liavo had tlieir magnetic con- 
trovcrKics; but tlietto luivo always terminated in 
frcnli triuiu|iliH to tlio cuuho of truth ; and the ques- 
tion regarding the reality and imi>ortanco of the 
more remarkable factn, and the utility of the prac- 
tice, luiM been long since set at rc8t among the [>hy- 
sicians ami pliilosophers of that country. 

But while the study and praictice of Animal ^lag- 
nctisin were thus advancing with such rapidly pro- 
gressive steps upon the continent of Kuro|)e, Great 
Britain, in solitary pride, stood wholly aloof from 
the interesting investigation. This apparent cold- 
ness and indiflference may bo, in some measure, 
accounted for upon various grounds. The intcrrup 
tion of all regular intercourse and comumnication 
lietwcen our island and the greater part of conti- 
nental Europe, during the long continuance of the 
French revolutionary war, could not fail to pi*ovu ' 
highly unfavourable to the reciprocal interchange 
of ideas, discoveries, and improvements in science. 
It was precisely during that period, however, that 
tho investigation of Animal Magnetism was prose- 
cuted with the greatest ardour and success by our 
continental neiglilK>urs, and that the larger propor- 
tion of the more remarkable facts were gradually 
brought to light by the indefatigable labours and 
diligent inquiries of scientific men. During tho 
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■amo poriodt England fell fiir behind the rest of 
Kuropo in tlio puniuiU of pliyiiiological and ptjrcliu- 
logical Bcionco; and, oven at tliiii hour, wo Itavo 
probably bUH a great deal of leo-wuy to recover. 
Tlio Htrictly physical 8cionco«, oiipoeiully niechaiiictil 
Hciouco, wei*o almost excluKively euUivated auiongHt 
119, and tho fii»hioii of tlio times a^i^igned an undue 
pre|K)iHleraneo to the fiolution of eertain c|uestioiia 
uf nicro curiosity, or to ini|uirie8 of which tho re»ultii 
were only calcuhited to bubservo sonio temporary 
and tangiblo intcrctit!i« Psychology, or Mental Tlii- 
losophy — tho most interenting study to man, c<»nsi- 
dered as an intelligent, a rational and res|K>nMble 
being — had almost entirely ceased to be cultivated 
in England, as an independent de|)artment of kno«%>. 
ledge. That branch of science, indeed, luis been 
long at a discount in tluH country. I'sychology, 
indeed, may still be considei*ed as almost a terra 
iucoijnita — Zoo-Magnetism was, fur a long timc»« 
scarcely known amongst us even by name. Tho 
few who had hciird of tho hist-mentioned scii'ni*e, 
totally ignorant of its real essence and objects, were 
in tho habit of associating it witli tho suspicious 
name of Mesmkk, the reputed quack, and the alle* 
gcd refutation of his medical and scientific heresicH 
by tlio French Academicians in 1784, Tlie factK 
themselves were totally unknown or discredited, 
and therefore they could not bo adequately appix** 
ciated ; and tho general results wero calculitcd to 
generate surprise, and scepticism, and ridicule, in 
the minds of those who had not followed the pro- 
voL. II. g 
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fryQfmiyo Htcps, by moans of which thoy liad been 

yrradimlly elicited. Moreover, tho valuo of those 

facts, and of tho results, could not bo estimated in 

sterling money, and, consequently, they could only 

\to represented by a cypher in an Knglishman*s 

ledger. Accordingly, when a clever and intelligent 

iiiaiiy Mil CiiKNKVfx, attempted, many years ago, 

to attract public attentitui to' this neglected subject, 

Ills exertions utterly failed. His was truly a i'<m* 

elai)iantis in de^terto — ho could scai'cely get any 

|)orKi)n to listen to him, far less to follow out tho 

investigation. His cxptTiments and illustrations pro- 

«liiccd no pormanent impression of conviction — ho 

found no influential patrons or disciples. Nay, his 

own character escaped not entirely unscathed. He 

was generally regarded, wo believe, as little better 

than a mere enthusiast, a fanatic and a visionary, 

although, in reality, no mean tyro in tho physical 

uhd experimental sciences. Many years have not 

4*hipsed since our philosophers, physicians, and phy* 

Hiologists have condescended to devote any portion 

of their time and attention to the investigation of 

this most interesting subject of inquiry, which may 

ho said to have been actually forced iq>on their 

notice. Tho author of the present historical treatise 

imblished, in the year 1833, a small volume, in 

which ho gave a summary sketch of the Libours of 

tho foreign phynicians in this department, along 

with a translation of the then recent Report of tho 

Committee of the French Academy of Medicine, 

which was followed, two or three years afterwards, 
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by tho publication of hit Rtvelata ; — the bitter pub- 
lication prcMiiting a more enlarged Tiew of the 
whole subject About the same period^ several fo- 
reign practitioners of tl»e magnetic method came 
over to this country* showed our countrymen tho 
processes, and exhibited some of the uioro remark- 
able phenomena. Wo aro sorry, however, to bo 
obliged to observe, that these gentlemen .were not 
always ti*eatcHl with that courtesy which thoy were 
entitled to exj>ect from their brcthrc*n of the medi- 
cal profession and their allies. Ihit, at all events, 
the ice was now broken, or rather tho seed was now 
partially sown; and, aceurdhigly, it is from this 
]KM*iod that we may diite the commencement of tho 
serious study and occasional practice of Aninuil 
Magnetism in England. 

We may mention the names of several gentlemen 
uf medical and scientific reputation, who, at an earlier 
pci'iud, had given their more or less explicit sanc- 
tion to the magnetic system, or, at leaj»t, to the 
serious study of the subject ; but, u])on this oi*ca- 
siun, we deem it sufficient to signalize only those 
who have condescended to follow out the inductive 
investigation of the facts. Of these, we may assign 
a distinguished place to the Doctors Mayo and 
Klliotson. Dr Mayo*s celebrity as a physiologist 
renders his services of great importance to the Mag- 
nctists, and ho has given us some able and orthodox 
expositions of the character and tendency of the 
science. Of the magnetic labours of this gentleman, 
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WO liavo given soiiio account ifi tlio Profaco to thU 
troatitM), and wo would carnoHtly rcconmicnd \iU ox- 
poHition of tlio magnetic doctrines to every student 
of ^fitgnetisni. 

l)r Klliotson, wliose talents and zeal have 
been long and succei^t^fully exerted in the cause of 
McMineri.sni, and wlio han given unequivocal proofit 
n€ his devotion to the Interests of scientific medi- 
cine, deserves much credit for his unwearied. indus- 
try in tlie expisciition of the magnetic facts ; but it 
in much to be regretted that this otherwise ingeni- 
ous gentleman should have been induced to lend his 
countenance to certain ]ihiloHophi<*al viowit of the 
HiihjtM't which are repugnant to our moral feelings, 
and which, asHurediy, are not legitimately deduced 
from the phenomena of the science. 

Mr UicAin of MancheHter has practised the Mes- 
meric method, according to a )>eculiar method of his 
own, which he demuninates I/tfpnotitfm ; and this 
learned and most ingenious physician has brought 
forward many very curious facts and illustrations 
which well deserve the attention of all who take an 
interest in the investigation of the subject. But 
Mr Uraio, too, learned and ingenious as he is, does 
not ap|>ear to us to have sufKciently consulted the 
writings of his predecessors in magnetic science ; 
and has been induced to patronize certain views 
which we coiiceive to be inconsistent with the real 
Htate of the fsicts. Upon very inadequate grounds, 
too, he is disposed to reject all those extraordinary 
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focU which iiavo not boon elicited by hit own prac- 
tice, but whicli liave been incontrovertible OKtab- 
liithed by the reicarcheti of others. 

The valuable and amusing work of Mr Towks- 
KND, we believe, has been favourably received by 
tlie public. A number of otlier British authors 
have recorded their ex|K*rionce in the practice of 
Animal Magnetism. We anticipate much advantage 
to the interests of magnetic science from the ingeni* 
ous laboui*s of the learned PuuFEsstiu Gkkuouy of 
Edinburgh, who has already greatly distiiiguishcil 
himself, and eidightened the in(|uihitive public, by 
hin valuable inductive resimrchos into the tuniua uf 
thin hitherto noglectod branch (»f philimophy, IIih 
iutimate knowledge of chemistry, and the other 
branches of ex|KM*imental science, eminently (pialify 
him for the successful investigation of the facts ami 
principles of nuignetism ; and his industry is com- 
mensurate witli h!s talents. When we happen tu 
diticr in opinion from this learned and philusophical 
physician, u|Kin any particular point in the science 
— for even Doctors sometimes dis;igree — we cannot 
avoid a lurking suspicion that we ourselves nuiy bo 
in the wrong. 

Many professional physicians in England now 
admit the essential facts, and devote themselves, 
occasionally, to the study and practice of the Mes- 
meric method, while several competent individuals 
in private life, and in public station* have given 
their distinguished patronsige to the investigation ; 
and tlie public generally have been taught to 
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apprcciAto tlio manifold lulvuiitiigot of tho treat* 
tiiont. Tlio foolish objections, in a religious point 
of yiow, formerly urged agaimtt the system, by 
Ignorant and over-zealous ecclesiastics, have been 
ably and most successfully obviated by several 
learned, intelligent, and pious clergymen, among 
vrliom the Hevercnd Mr Sandby holds a distin- 
guished rank ; and the practice of the art, although 
tho hostility of a certain portion of the medical 
]»i*ofcHsiun luis not entirely subsideil, may now be 
«;onsidered to have been placed far beyond the 
reach of interested cavil or malevolent invective. 



CIIAPTKU LV. 

IIavinu thus far endeavoured to trace the origin 
luid progress of tho science of Animal Magnetism, 
vro may now proceed to another and very interest- 
ing branch of our inquiry, by hiying before our 
readers a somewhat summary account of the more 
remarkable phenomena which havo been elicited 
by the practice of tho art. Independently of the 
directly curative effects of the processes, these con- 
sist, princi|>idly, of the very extraordinary modifica- 
tions of the animal organism, which are occasionally 
developed in somiuiuibulism and the ecstatic afTei*- 
tions. 

1'heso peculiar modifications of tho functions of 
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tlio orgairMin, at many of our roudort may pro- 
hMy bo awaro, aro occasionally induced by natu- 
ral or constitutional causes — they sometimes make 
their appearance as the concomitants of other 
morliid or abnormal conditions of the system, and 
they aro frequently manifested as more or lews 
certain effects of the magnetic processes. Indeed, 
the characteristic nature of this (KHruIiur affection 
— Somnambulism or Ecstasy — ap|»ears to have been 
little understood or appreciated, until it was found 
callable of being artificially produced, in a variety 
of instances, in the course of the uuignctic treat- 
ment. It was then discovered to consist in a coni- 
]ileto suspension of the cor|K>real si»nsibility in its 
usual organs, accompanied with a very extraordi- 
nary doveIopnu*nt of the senHitivo, spiritual, or 
intellectual faculties, and, oecuHionally with other 
phenomena of a very singular and admost incrediblo 
character. These phenomena we shall endeavour 
to describe with as much accuracy tw is attainable 
in the respective circumstaiicos of their nmnifesta- 
tion, as they have been severally devcloiK'd in ilio 
processes of magnetization. 

I. Memouy. Upon awaking out of a (it of som- 
nambulism, whether natural or artiticiid, it may be 
observed, the juitient retains no recollection what- 
ever, of anything that occurred during the jtar- 
oxysm, or criitisj as it has been called. This teni- 
)»orary abolition of the memory is a constant 
accompaniuient of what has been called the jter/cci 
evhia: and it may be considered as a decisive 
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proof of tlio change to which tho oiitiro orgauwiii 
linis been Bnhjectcd. This phenomenon, however, is 
not altugcther peculiar to somnambulism, but has 
l>oen occasionally observed to occur in cases of 
temporary delirium, in insanity, and in several 
oilier morbid aiTections. Ihit it is a very remark- 
ahle circumstanco in regard to this particular phe- 
nomenon, that although, when awake, no recollec- 
tion remains of anything that occurred during tho 
tit, tho memory of all that took place in a former 
tit generally rectu's in a succeeding paroxysm. The 
patient thus manifests a double personality. The 
individual, in short, is an entirely diiferent person 
when asleep and when awake. Tho author has 
adduced homo {striking examples of this curious 
pheiKtmonon both in tho present treatise and in /W« 
IfvtH'fftta; and a great variety of other instances will 
be found in the works of the magnetic writers. Hy 
the vulgiu*, we believe, these cases, amongst others, 
are classed among what they are pleased to deno- 
minato the HjH'cioifn miracula — the marvels of Ani- 
mal Magnetism. But the samo phenomenon, as we 
have observed, occurs in the natural or spontaneous 
aiffection. 

11. A remarkable faculty, developed in somnam- 
bulists, consists in their minutely accurate appre- 
ciation of time — a faculty so striking, and so fully 
<lemonstrated in a vast variety of instances, that no 
doubt can bo rationally entertained upon the subject. 
If a souniambulist is asked how long ho ought to 
be left asleep, or at what particular moment a cer- 
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tAiii modiciiio ought to bo Adiiiiiiiiiti*rod« and tf ho 
indicates a dotcrmincd |)oriod, wo liavo no nood of 
Any clock or watch to nscort Ain tho prcciso moment : 
tlio somnAmbuliHt himself will inform us when tho 
tiino ha» elapsed, with tho most a^toninhing exact- 
ness. Wo witnesHcd, upon one occa»ion, tho mani- 
festation of this faculty in a fenuile patient, who, 
previous to her trance, was, for particular- reasons, 
iv(|uested to sleep exactly ten minutes, and nn 
longer; and she aictually slept pi*ofoundly, and 
awoke, with a slight »p]>arcnt effort, prei*iM»ly at 
the very moment when tho ap|H)inted i)eriod ex* 
pired by a watch held in tho hand of one of tho 
|HTsons present. During her kUh^p, it was found 
iui|iossiblo to rouse her hy any sudden or violent 
iniprension miiilo upon her Monsitivo organs. All 
physicians, indeed, who aro acipiainted with i\w 
principles and phenomena of Animal Magnetism, 
are perfectly aware of the absolute necessity t»f 
paying the most minute attention to the time of 
administering medivines .prescribed by somnambu- 
lists in their own res|»ective cases; the slightest 
neglect, or deviation, is frequently followed by tin? 
most unpleasant consequences. 

III. The total al>olition of all external sensibility 
in somnambulists and ecstatics, has been fully d^*- 
monstratcd, in a vast variety of instances. Wo 
liavo already noticed this peculiarity in the ConvuU 
sionaries of St Medurd ; it has been exhibited by 
fanatics and ascetics in all ages; and the pheno- 
menon has been so fre(|uently witnessed in tho 

VOL. II. u 
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inngnoiio practice, Unit wo fool it quito unncccsiMiry 
to ontcr into furtlior details upon this subject. 

IV. Tlio inniiiict of rcuioilios for particular 
«li80AfM>s, whicli, in iM>nic rare inntances, has been 
iimnifcstod without any ap^virent access of tlio soni- 
iiiiinliuliMtic or ei*8tatie affection, and is occasionally 
ubscrved, as wo liavo already remarked, in cases of 
ordinary sickness, is frequently developed, in a very 
tsxtraordinary degree of delicacy and acuteness, in 
tlioHO abnormal states of the organism. Under tliis 
category may ho iuchidcd all those cases, in ancient 
and in modern times, in which remedies for parti- 
cular diseases are said to have been suggested in 
dreams, of which many instances aro reported to 
liavo occurred in the Egyptian, Greek, and ]{oman 
temples. It has been remarked, also, that patients, 
not unfrequently, manifest a decided longing, not 
only for such niedicinoA, but for such diet, as arc 
most appropriate in their particular complaints, and 
An av(Tsion from those which aro useless or hurtful. 
In this respect, their indications may generally bo 
considered inHillible. The author has adverted to 
some instances of the development of this instinct, 
Momctimcs, apparently, whimsical, in Iftia Rcvelata, 
In the slcop-waking afTvctions, this instinct in 
occasionally manif(*sted in a very extraordinary 
degree of acuteness and delicacy; and individuals, 
in theso states, frequently prescribe for themselves, 
or for others, certain remedies, and oven articles of 
diet, which the physician is disposed to consider as 
either inert or even noxious. In somnambulism, 
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tko pationi occtwioiuilly prcscribet for liimtclf reiiu)- 
dict for which, in his waking ^tato, ho ontcriains 
tho greatest aversion ; and, on tlio other hand, he 
insists upon his attendjints withholding from him 
other substances which ho is fond of in his wakini; 
state. When ignorant of the proper names of the* 
remedies which liis instinct suggests, he descrilK*s 
them in sucli a manner as enables tho physician to 
di»»cover the particular article ; and if several medi- 
cinal substances are placed beside him, ho imme* 
diatoly recognises and selects thcap]iropri;ite artiek'« 
and distinguishes it from the others, llo also deter- 
mines the exact doses requisite in his own particular 
case, and afterwanls knows very well whether they 
have been pi*o|ierly administered or not. Wiks- 
iioLT mentions some cases of this description, which 
fell under his own observation. One of his clair- 
voyantes luid prescril)ed for herself a very largo 
doso of Chocus, which Wiis intentionally diminished, 
as being considered too |>owerful. On taking tho 
medicine, in her waking state, she did not discover 
the deception ; but as soon as she fell into the crhiit, 
she immediately remarked it, and bitterly re- 
proached WiKNiioLT for it. When he, at length, 
perceived that he could no longe** deceive his 
patient, and slio insisted, he gave her, at last, tht* 
whole dose, which, as she luul previously assured 
him, was followed by no bad consequences. 

That very learned and eminent practitioner, Sir 
J. 1). HttANDis of Copenhagen, physician to the 
King of Denmark — one of the most distinguished 
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tnodicnl antlioritics of liis ago-^rolatos a caso of a 
niiiiilar, but oven more striking cimractor, in his 
interesting and instructive volume, Utlterptryehueht 
Ileilmittd nnd MaffnethmuHf p. 12f). 

A female somnamlmlist prescrilicil for herself a 
fncdieine containing, amongst other ingredients, 
spirit of camphor am) oil of jiuiiper. This prescrip- 
tion having been otherwise deemed insignificantt 
the doctor's son, by mistake, ordered spirit of 
oani|»lior and spirit of juniper from the laboratory. 
ItiiANDis himself perceived the mistake, but r4'- 
niarked that it was of no consecjuence, as the patient 
could not possibly discover it. In her next sleep, 
liowever, the patient observed to the son that a 
great mistake had been committed in the prescript 
tion — that the spirit instead of the oil of juniper 
had been placed upon her stomach; upon which 
KuANDis remarks, that if the gustatory organs of 
all the chemists in the universe had been iiitro<hicetl 
into the ganffHon solare of the patient, they could 
not have enabled her to distinguish the difference 
bv the taste. 

upon another occasion, the sanie patient pre- 
scribed for herself, during her sleep, twenty-five 
drops of a liquid medicines ptirtly composed of 
opium. The nurse, fearing that the dose might he 
too large, silently and secretly, aiid without the 
possibility of being perceived by the patient, poured 
out twenty drops ; and the latter, notwithstanding, 
remarked the deficiency, when she took the medi- 
cine. 
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Tlioro aro lomo ciwoi recorded, iii which the 
INiticntA Iiavo diHeovorod •j'niiHoiiis of divciiiKMi in 
their phyMciann, as well as in other poriK>ii»» and 
prescribed for them with the most benelicial cfloctsi 
A vast number of instances of the manifestation of 
this sanative instinct will bo found noticed in the 
writings of the magnetic autliors, sufticientf of tlieni- 
selvcs, to till a res|)ectable volume. At pr^^nt, wo 
can only afford space for the preceding scanty illiis- 
ti'ations. Before taking our leave of this branch of 
our subject, however, \vc may conclude by observ- 
ing, that the manifestation of this faculty by their 
|»aticnts has frequently proved exceedingly olTcnsive 
to m?ny physicians, who considered it beneath their 
professional dignity to be placed in such a rehitive 
|>osition towards them. Hut to these gentlemen wo 
would earnestly take the liberty of recommending 
the example of their celebrated predecessor, llii*- 
PocuATEs, and the observation of tlieir professional 
brother, Kluue, the Litter of whom reminds them 
that this relative position of physician and {latient 
is only apparently, and not really new ; for all 
medical duty never was any thing else than a mere 
care-taking (cui'are)^ and nature herself accom- 
plished the healing process — (tuederi). The sole 
business of the ))hysician, therefore, consists in 
placing the disciised organism in such a condition 
OS may enable it to restore the healthy crajtM. 

This instinct of remedies ap])ears, as we have 
seen, to have been very frequently manifested in 
the ancient Temples of Health ; indeed, the minis- 
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ioring ]>riostii would appoai* to Iiavo plaeod groat 
rolianco upon it; and tlio phenomenon itfwlf wan 
^oitcrally Oiicribcd to tho favour of tlio particular 
deity wlio prosidcd over tho institution. ^Escula- 
1*1 08, it in said, Honictiincs prescribed for his patients 
very extraordinary remedies, wliich even appeared 
dangerous ; and tlio same thing occasionally occui*s 
in regard to tho prescriptions of tho modern mag- 
netic somnambulists, ]]iit, in both cases, theso pre- 
Mi;riptions havo generally been found to bo effica- 
irious, and never hurtful. 

The prescriptions of somnambulists, indeed, occa- 
sionally appear very fanciful; and yet they uni- 
fiinnly socm to bo guided by an unerring instinct 
Thus, tho Maiiquim dk Puyskuur had a femalo 
patient who, in her somnambulism, prescrilied for 
herself a dose consisting of seven grains of tartar 
em€th\ in an ontnf/i*. 1*uysk» un, for a long time, 
«leclined to administer this dose; but, at length, 
i>vercomo by her importunities, he assumed the 
iippearanco of consenting. Ihit in order to bo 
assured of her perfect lucidity, and to placo himself 
lioyond reproach, lie arranged half a dozen of 
oranges in tho folhiwing manner : In tho Hrst, tliero 
were two graiiis of tho emetic ; in the second, three ; 
and so on, in regular order, until tho last, which 
i:ontainod seven. He then presented to her tho 
IciLst dangerous. '' This does not suit mo," said 
the patient. Tho second wiis presented, which she 
also rejected ; and, soon afterwards, she impatiently 
thn^w them all down, one after the other, until she 
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She then prescribed soino rcniodjr» which slie l>o« 
licvcd woald alleviate the pains when they becamo 
troublesome. 

Tlie other gcntioman was the physician of tho 
former, lie had no notion of mag:tiutism, and no 
faith in it. Tho confldence of his eoin[ianiou hnd 
made no impression u|N)n him, and his physiognomy 
alone was siifticiont to make the |Mrty aware of tho 
contempt he felt for the annunciations of the soiii« 
hambulist. Tho |)ei*Hon consulting had i)eix*eivt*d 
this, and wished to have him plactnl eii rap/tori 
wiili tho modern Pythia. " Come now, Doctor/* 
siiid he, '* take your turn-^Minsult. Perhaps this 
young kuly may inform you uf something you 
dun*t know.*' — Tlio physician consulted, but with 
some repugnance, and placed his hand in that of 
the sonmambulist. Scarcely had a few minutes 
elapsed in silence, when his countenance became 
pale, his eyes closed, he slept, and did not awake 
until a quarter of an hour had expired. From the 
looks of the bystanders he beciime aware of what 
had happened, and rushed furiously out of the 
room, without uttering a syllable. The curiosity 
of his companion, however, being now more than 
ever excited, he said to the 8<mmambulist : " Since 
you have so well discovered that 1 am a foi*eigner, 
endeavour to see what fate is reserved for me in 
future." — After collecting hci*self for an instant, 
Marguerite said to him : *' TtUce care of yourself, 
Sir ; you run the risk of being assassinated ! " 
The stranger trembled, biit immediately recovering 
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liimsolf, ho said to M. Aubry : ** Sir, although I 
cannot oxplain tho possibility of such phenomena, 
I am now sufficiently convinced of their reality, and 
return you my thanks ; and rogi*et that I cannot 
' obtain farther explanations, for I tako my depar- 
ture to-morrow. If 1 were at liberty, I should cor- 
ttiiuly put oflf my journoy, in order to learn from 
you how to direct a somnambulist, and to profit by 
her advice." Tho Doctor then said that M. Mkh- 
MKit had strongly recommended to him to ask the 
names uf all Htrangcrs of distinction who did him 
tlio honour to come to see his processes ; '* and I 
rcfpicst you, Sir, not to allow him to remain iguu- 
rant of yours." •* »Sir," answered the stranger, ** 1 
am the Colnt i>b 1Ia«a." Now, the Count i>e 
IIaoa was no other than the King of Sweden, Gfs- 
TAVUs Vasa, who was sissassinuted at a ball, in tlic^ 
year llVl.* 



CIIAPTEll LVI. 

AVe now proceed with our classification of tho 
magnetic phenomena. 

V. MonAL Inbutia. — This is tho title under 
which I>r Bkhtkanii comprehends a chiss of very 
curious phenomena, which frequently occur in tho 



* S«H! V/tititwre th *S(>iHmi»wWiVriMr, i^c, par Am IN 
(lADTHiKii, T«)iii. ii., pp. 210, vV:c. 
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imtural, at well at in tbo artificuil soninaiiibulisiii, 
and which constitute ono of tho most constant and 
peculiar cliaracteristics of tliat extraordinary aiTcc- 
tion. We have some doubts, however, wlietlier this 
rubric bos been properly designated — whether it 
accurately expresses the characteristic nature of tho 
IHscutiair state it is intended to denote. 

In somnambulists, generally, tho moral feeling)* 
are peculiarly iKiwerful and dt'lioato ; and wo sus« 
peot the Wench phynirian has Huhntituted tho term 
uwtHil for viU'liectttaf. In HomnambuliHts, tho intel- 
lect would appear to bo subjected to tho sensibility; 
but the inoml scusCt which is in a great mcasiii*o 
ittitlinctiWf so far from being in abi'^'auce, fre- 
quently manifests itself in a more exalted and a 
more delicate form and degree, than usual, during 
tlio suspension of the corporeal sensibility and the 
strictly intellectual faculties. Tho distinction is 
apparent from tho very phenomena which I)r 
HEUThAND arranges under this class. The som- 
nambulist, or ecstatic, abandoned to his own inter- 
nal feelings, is frequently ignorant even of his own 
personality, and exerts no intluence over the mani- 
festations of which ho becomes susceptible. When 
interrogated, he exhibits no astonishment in regai*il 
to his new state of existence. This phenomenon 
may bo compiired with what cHvasionally takes 
|ilaco in dix'aming, when wo aro aflVvted by a mul- 
titude of shigular and often incoherent internal 
sensations, which would cause the greatest surprisi* 
in the waking state, but proiluco no such feeliug 
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during our sloop. For this reason, the somnambu- 
listic or ecstatic affection, when not duly attended 
to, or when improperly treated, may bo allowed 
to do^uerate into actual and even permanent iu« 
ftitnity ; tlio internal HeuHiUility, at length, entirely 
f»vcr|H)wering and suiHsrsetling the intellect. Of 
this state we have numerous exan)ples in all the 
most eminent religious lanatlfs, in whom an acute 
hut depravetl sensihility generally suceeedoti in 
«*ntirely annihilating the reasun, and sulMtituting 
the ecstatic fur the initional life. Examples of 
these stites ai*e so nunierous that we have no neeil 
ti» refer to particular instances. 

V^l. Coinmunlattion of the aymptonis o/disetises. 
—A great many instances of this phenomenon will 
he found in the writings of the Magnetists ; and l)r 
Bbrtuani) admits that he repciitedly asccrtaim^d 
the fact, in such a manner as to dii^pel nil doubt 
u|)on the subject. " There are probably few per- 
sons," says that author, " who have had an opjKjr- 
tunit}' of observing even a small number of som- 
nambulists, who have not also seen them feel, upon 
Mmple contact, the ])iiins of those patients with 
whom they have been placed en rciy»/>or/. Thu 
impression they receive, however, is, fur the most 
part, merely momentary, and they very rarely pre- 
serve, on awaking, the symptoms eonnnunicatnl 
I luring their bleep.** This phenomenon probably 
lies at the foundation of the diaijnosis and prof/itoi»h 
of sonmandiulists, which has bren so much ridicided 
by ignorant medical men. Cauui: db MoNTciERoN 
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fnentions that it was no oneommoii circuimitaDco 
for tho convulsionarica to be tinittcn with tho din- 
eai908 of othcim, without proviotuly knowing whether 
tho individuals wore actually difteased, or tho imturo 
of their maladies. Tliey woro only nindo awuro of 
the ciiTumstaiices from the foiling of |)uin in tho 
ssimo {lartH. On tho other hand, the »ick, whu 
witneH8e<l thiM euriouit |iheiioiiuMion, lieliuveil tluMii* 
ii4*lvi«fi to be freed fnuii tluMr iimladieH, when they 
hml tliiiM )ias?«t'd hito the iMulieH (»f the eunvul.Hion- 
arie>*. 

VII. ComMUHicatiou ofthoxujht. — This is one <if 
tliose magnetic phenomena whirh liavolK'en i*egarde<l 
with tlio utmost incredulity by tho uninitiated, ami 
vet it is one of tho most notorious and tho bes^t 
attested. Even tho cautious and sci^ptical Ur 
HEUTKANn became so satisfied with the evidence of 
its occasional manifestation, that he could not witli- 
liold his assent to it ; he admits tliat he became 
convinced against his will. 

In the Homan Cathulic Church, this phenomencni 
was reganled as om* of tho most indubitable proctfs 
of possession. AccoiHlingly, it ap|>eared among tlitt 
Nuns of fjoudun, the l^*opliets of the Cevennes, tho 
I'onYulsitinaries of St Medainl, and in many t»f the 
ecstaties, sonuiandiulists» and uiyMics of all ages; 
and that, too, undvr all rt^ligious perHuasions, how* 
ever oppos(»d to each other in their |H>culiar tent'ts 
of belief. Before these plienomma bei'ame sub* 
jiHrtod to the crucible of philosophical invest igation, 
too, this p'lrticular phenomenon, along with all tho 
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othor magnetic manifestations, was accounted mira* 
culous ; and, for a long period, it would liavo been 
IicrcH^ to bclicvo otherwise. Tho fact, indeed, was 
equally admitted at Koine and at Geneva; and wo 
have abundant evidence of its having been known 
and accrrHlitcd from the most ancient times. This 
Wwi, too, enables us to explain another phenomenon 
of not unfruipient occurrence, which is also occa- 
Nionully mnuifosted in the same nifections, viz., tho 
undcrHduidiiig of unknown lunguii<>;es, of which 
ninny inMtano(*H have boon commomoraled. 

Cahuk |)K Mont<ji:u(>n, tho hi»torian of tho 
French ConvuUionaries, wiys of one of these indivi- 
duals — and ho relates it as a very surprising occur- 
renco — that " it frequently happens that, in her 
'(ecstasies, she understands the meaning of every 
thing that is said to her in any language whatever, 
and is enabled to give appropriate answers to all 
4pieKtions." In these circumstances, it is pretty 
evident that it is not the lamjua^e, but the thought, 
which these individuals comprehend. The alleged 
fact of cndacs having actually spoken in languages 
which they had not previously learnt, and of which, 
consequently, they had no knowledge in their noi*- 
mal state, wo should bo disposed to consider as 
exceedingly doubtful, incomprehensible, and by no 
means satisfactorily attested ; although thero cer- 
tainly are some curious instances of its alleged 
oeeasiouid manifestation. lUit wo aro placed in a 
world of wonders, and it is frequently diflicult for 
us to determine what to believe and what to reject. 
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In a pre? iout part of this troatiso, wo havo adduced 
■omo exaiuplos of tlio alleged manifestation of this 
faculty among tho religious ecstatics; and wo must 
loayo our intelligent readers to form their own 
judgment upon tho subject 

Tho magnetists are not in tho habit of oxercising 
their patients in tho unknown tongues; and tho 
following anecdote, related by Hkuticano, eon- 
Bnns tho view already taken of (liiN matter. " Tho 
following fact,*' snys lie» " was coiiitiiunii*nt(M| to tno 
by an exceedingly well*infornied pliyHician, who 
was too Hoon carried off fi*oni science and hin 
friends.* He attended a sonnianilmhst who mani- 
fested tho most extraordinary phenoniona, and who 
understood him when ho spoko to her in Gi*eek, 
in Latin, or in English. One day he began to read 
to her some lines in Knglish, when she exchiinied : 
' What do you wish mc to underHtand by that jar- 
gon?* — • But,' answered the magnetiser, • I spoko to 
you lately in the siime language, and you answered 
me.' — ' Yes,' replied the patient, • but it was your 
thought I understood — not your language.' " 

Vlll. Magnetic vwon^ or vtshn ivithout the use 
of the €}fe^, — NVc now come to s^R'ak of a nmgnetic 
])lienomenon, which, when the author fir^t announ- 



* I'lic IiKlivtdiml hero alliidcU to, wo pivsiimo, U }kU 
(aKoHOKT, a yoiiii}; luul |in»iiiislii}; pliyrtlclun (»f I'liriiji, who 
litul Ihh.*ii, orlgiunlly, a (lotoniiliKHl Hcoptlc In r\*\s(in\ to the 
mnj^^notic phrnoimMin, but, 8ubii<M|iiciitl}', UTaiiiu n coiii|ih'U» 
C(»iivort, nnd \vf{ lu^hhul him the must tlccUh'd tcsthiiuiiy of 
UU Altered foiivk'tiuiis. 
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cod it, Boveral ycara ago, oxcitcd the utmost scepti- 
cism, and no small portion of ridicule, among tlio 
pliilosophors and physiologists of this country; and 
which, at ono timo, could not bo alluded to in 
fMicicty, without exciting a perfect ebullition of 
]ileuMintry and jterfijlagc. Ho who had the bold- 
ness to hint at the nicro iKissibility of such a 
strnngo phenomenon, oven in the presence of men of 
m^ientific habits and attainments, laid himself under 
a violent suspicion of actual insanity. Hut all this 
Sf*opticism, and ridicule, and wonderment, was the 
result of pure igmiranco — ignurance of the nature 
and conditions of the problem, and, consec|uently, of 
its solution. Vision, in particular circumstances, 
without the use of the eyes — having its origin in a 
certain abnormal pathological state of the organism 
— is not, in reality, a discovery of the ^fagnetists 
in particular, who have merely enlarged the evi- 
dence which may be adduced in support of the fact. 
T\w fact itself ap|)ears to have been known in an- 
cient times ; and, at all events, undoubted instances 
of its occasional occurrence had attracted the atten- 
tion of physicians, philosophei'S, and poets long 
before the cultivation of Animal Ma^^netism as a 
science ; when the phenomenon became demonstra- 
ted to the satisfaction of thousiinds; and incredulitv 

' s* 

upon this subject, at this time of day, l>etrays utter 
ignorance or hulicroiis obstinacy. The author, 
however, deems it unnecessary to enlarge ujwn 
this subject at present, having formerly adduced 
more than sufficient evidence upon this particular 
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point, in the Appendix to Isis Rtvtlnta^ No. II., and 
in his translation of Wiex holt's LtdurtM on Som^ 
uambulistn. Wo may mention, however, (luit Dr 
Ubutband, and, indeed, a vast number of otiier 
intelligent and eompetent individuals, were most 
inveterate sceptics in regard to this phenomenon in 
jmrticular, until they became reluctantly convinced 
hy the irresistible force of the evidence, as well as 
by jiersonal observation of the fact, in circumstances 
which admitted no suspicion of deceit or misappre- 
hension. 

In the preceding ]uiges of this history, us well a»» 
in other worksi the author has had occasion to 
adduce several instances of tlio exercise of this 
faculty, and to advert to the opinions of nuiny 
uuthora u|K)n the reality of its occasional manifesta* 
tion. The fact itself, indeed, appears to have been 
])opularly known at an early period, and to have 
attracted the notice of the poets, as well as of the 
philosophers in past times. AruKUts PnirDKNTits, 
a I^tin poet of the fourth century, has lei*t us a 
flowing description of this curious )4ienonicnoii. 
In his Iliuimrtlgema^ we find the iVillowing lioauii* 
ful and appropriate lines \\\\o\\ this subject : 

Emit tftti* tpti tniiutaa noulrurum »hc wuturitm 

JCiithntii 

////« vint ac/iv, twc ftujnihi jMiri'^fy «*/ t'lfHtM 
Tmjcctor ncbuhe^ vutUi et jtenttruior ojMrti ts(, 

XU jWrut/tHvum soltttuMVC titeHtHtHt olwUiL 
SoiiiirntB ccJunt nrhuht^ MitfrtiMtia ruiunt 
^kubifa^-^prartcHti cetlii tcrct ann muhdi, 
Nvc taulHtM m'rion rittu traunMi'ttit hhtutt 
VOL. II. s 
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SpifituM^ oppou'toi fetl iramii hmine wtofUei ; 
(keanijfltteM atf/im ulltma tittora Thtfteg 
Truiuadiit^ votucrvstfue vculot m Tttrtnm mittii. 



JixjHtrlM dubituM ammag fttmtrrert vinu f 
AMiln corporth ocuHn^ cum atqie f/itletit 
Itore tfperatU^ rernat m€h$ vt'tti remoioM 
niHtfiHlrtftfue iocoMt ftcfrm per Itttiu^ per Antra, 
J\r Marin infrndent : A'tc enim tt. Mtfretfai ijtnn 

Ante oftitttm vt'vit ex tirtuhuM 

IVmitu neit Mftfe HHtMentt ttpecHhtur avutit 

Omnia fuminihua: Sutfu obice rerum 

UiirUtm ante uculot guhjvctum proMpiril orbem^ Scc 



It 1.4 iiiipOHsiblo, wc conceives to give a nioro cor- 
rect or a more elegant description of tho faculticfi 
which arc dovcloped in 8omnanibidi.sm, than that 
contained in tho foregoing verses of Pkudentii'h. 
To ns they are poculiai'Iy valuable, as alfording 
demonstrative evidence of an intimate knowledge 
of these phenomena at tho period in whieli the 
poet flourished. 

In concluding this chapter, wo shall take the 
liberty of transcribing, from an old author, tho fol- 
lowing curious case, which seems to bear, in some 
measure, upon the )>hcnonienon of vision without 
tho assistance of the eyes. Our transcript in 
extracted from tho German Archives of Animal 
Mat/nclism, vol. viii., No. 3. 

" Nasus oculatus. 

" Cum do Tobio) oculis a rccremento horundinum 
obciucatis actum a nobis fuerit, non reticebo histo* 
rinm quro humanum captum videtur supcrare, ct 
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qufs A Clar. Baldo, oinioo pnocipuo, idonois allatiii 
tottibuf Platbro ot J. Runoio, lili. 15, pnuu disfn 
do vis. symp. rorkb IIbnkici Smbtii, oculati tc»ti«, 
liU 5, Miacol mod. £p. 13, hoc jwicto descripta 
iminino cxtat. 

** Ca)cuin quondam, iiiquit, utroc^uo oculo orliuiii, 
iioao pro oculifl utontein vidi, cujiw bcnclicio objccta 
omnia di.scernoU<it U dcxtro oculo anto iinuo» 
iiiuUoiH cum puer ciwct, privaiu» fuorat; tiindciii 
juvcnis faictus (runticus crut) ox corAHo in imluiii 
dumi iigncum fastigiiUum doliipsus, vultum ini|)egit, 
ut naisum una cum oculo 8inii»tt*o, gona, ]Kd|>ckru4Uo 
utracpio ct au|>crcilio disrunqiorit udco fwdo, ut 
Chirurgim oculi ylttbuin uvntsum proritm <*i*ff/ei*rf, 
cuinquo palo iulia»s»ii»tte. Cicatrice tandem inducta, 
|)0Ht annum abocccpta plaga, dum in gramino apri- 
catur, forto luccm, ac flosculorum cundorcm liuiiii 
animadvcrtcro occo^pit per nasi cavitatcm. Hi jam 
]»or quinquc, aut sex annos continuos visiunem co 
modo cxcrcuit, ut quidquid oftcratur, naiw ocu!ati» 
distinguat cxactu scd despcctando, suspoctando cniiii 
lucem ferro nequit." 

IX. The pi'ophetic faculty, — This plicnomcnun 
lias been most frc<picntly manifested in regard to 
all tboso organic modifications which' tako place in 
the individual during the course of his complaint 
and treatment ; butt occasionally, es|)ecially in sonic 
4»f the more exalted states of the ecstatic aiTcctionH, 
it may extend to other objects, oven at a great dis- 
tanco of time or siiaee, as may be ))ei*ceived in some 
<»f the in8t;uice8 wo have already had occasion to 
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refer to. Thitf fact appears to liavo been very gene- 
nilly known and appreciated in ancient times, and 
it lias l)oen noticed by Aiiktabus, AnisTOTLKt 
ri«ATo, Plutaiu'II, roitriiYUius, and also by many 
of the more in<iderii physicians — such as the autlior 
of the treatise, De Vaticinih Aegroioruin; Ca- 
iiANis; Professor MouKAU DE LA Sahtiie ; Unxeu, 
in his Atis ; Dkseze, in his Rechfrchei sitr la Sen* 
Mtbitite, and various other authors. The ^[agnetists 
liave had an opportunity of witnessing a vast variety 
of such cases, which are frequently develo|>ed in 
the course of their practice. 

'I'he manifestation of this faculty appears to 
di.'|>oiid u|K>ii a certain instinct, whicli is most 
remarkably developed during some peculiar, more 
or loss abnormal, organic states of the individual. 
11ie author has adduced several well-attested 
instances of this prophetic faculty, in I«is lievelata, 
and the experience and research of the modern 
^lagnetists might enable us to lay before our 
readers many additional examples of prevision and 
]>rophecy, both in the liatund crisis, and in the 
ease of those individuals who have been subjected 
to the magnetic processi's. Hut thesc^ would occupy 
too much of our space ; and, besides, the task has 
hcen already performed to our hands. M. J)e- 
i>:r/K has written a sfiecial treatise upon the subject 
of prevmon ; and a vast number of corroborativ*? 
instances will be found on consulting the volumin- 
ous works of the magnetic authors. We are per- 
fectly aware, indeed, that a great deal of scepticism 
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and projudico liiu hitherto prevailed in regard to 
the reality of these phenomena ; but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get rid of the facts, without iin- 
])eacliing all human testimony, and rendering all 
iiistorical evidence, at least, suspicious. Wliat art^ 
wo to bo allowed to receive as truth, and what 
must we reject as falsehood ? We must not ]MTintt 
ourselves to bo determined by capricious, mot iven. 
Testimony, in many cases, is the only criterion 
n|K>n which we can rely. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Wb proceed with our enumeration and analyuM 
of tho principal magnetic phenomona. 

X. The instinct of rcumUes* — This is a phono* 
menon which is not entirely peculiar to tho ecsta;tic 
affections, whether natural or artificial, but which 
has been frequently witnessed in diseased persons, 
who do not nmnifost any other indication of sensi* 
tivo or intellectual excitement. It consists of an 
apptirently natural feeling or presentiment, in oer* 
tain suflfcring individualn, of those substances, whe» 
thcr of aliment or medicine, which are most 
appropriate in tho case of their particular com- 
plaints, and most conducive to their alleviation 
or cure ; and this peculiar instinrt luis been oc«*a* 
xionally manifested by some persimn, not merely 
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ill their own rospcctivo cases, but, also, in rogard 
to tlio diiKMiscs of otlicrs. 

Tliifi peculiar instinct appears to have been very 
freijuontly dovolu|ied, probably by artificial means, 
in tlio ancient temples of health ; indeed, it would 
Kooni to have lieen ono of their princi|>al attrac- 
tion.H. In the Christian mumwteries, wo again 
moot with the freipient manifestation of a similar 
faculty ; as, also, among the convulsionaries and 
crUiiics of a subsequent i)oriod. Moreover, wc 
find the same faculty occasionally developed, in 
modern times, in the magnetic somnambulists. It 
is also not unfre<piently exhibited in the course of 
tho development of various natural diseases. 

Medical men, in general, affect much scepticism, 
and betray a good deal of jealousy in rogard to the 
manifestation of this faculty. Even tho otherwise 
candid Dr ISeaTUANu speaks with considerable 
rcHorve u|K)n this \mni ; but ho admits that he has 
nothing jiositivo to say upon the subject ; while, at 
tho samo time, he docs not pretend to deny tho 
iiccasional manifoHtation of such a faculty ; nay, he 
oven admits that somnambulists sometimes pi*oscrilH) 
for themselves not unroasonabl}'. But — and heroin 
wo agree with the learned Doctor — ho condemns 
tho conduct of those practitioners who make a trade 
of holding indiscriminate consultations with som- 
nambulists — or yi«iW-sonmambulists — on the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the diseases of other persons. 
This last practice, we admit, may degenerate into 
mere quackery and imposture, and may lead to 
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•criotts, or, at leant, to vwy unpleaiant eoiMoquenocs. 
Tho pmctico never ought to bo rc§ortcd to without 
the sanction of a duly fjualiflod physician, who i8, 
at tho same time, aci|uaintotl with tho nature and 
phenomena of the magnetic states. That hi the 
iiiagiietic cfairv(i}fauvtt a knowledge of ini|H)rtaiit 
matters, which are totally unknown in the ordinary 
waking condition of life — for example, the most 
suitable remedies for |>articular diseas^ed states, ami, 
enpccially, for the treatment of anomalous com- 
plaints — is sometimes suddenly awakenccl in som- 
nambulistic patients, is a cii*cumstance abundantly 
attested by many undeniable instances of the actual 
«Hx:urrcnce of the fact ; but this faculty is not a 
«*tm8tant and necessary attribute of every state of 
Konmambulism, or ecstasy. When this cUiirvoyaitce 
is pure, and divested of all foreign admixture, the 
annunciations of the sommunbulihts — who some- 
times actually yi'e/ the disciises of the |>atients suli- 
]iiitte«i to their examiiuition, or, at all events, by 
some means or other, contrive to discover the s«;at 
and sources of the |)articular nudady — may l»o 
rt'gardcd as the voice of nature, and, thei*ef(»re, it 
may Im pretty implicitly i*elied u|K)n, as the dictate 
of the internal sense of the patient himself, or of 
the individual consulted; and, in such cases, tho 
prsictiscd and skilful observer can liai*dly be de- 
ceived. But similar prescriptions, in the case of 
other patients, cannot be safely acted upon unless 
with great precautions. 

The prescriptions of the chiirvoyantSt especially 
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for tlioir own coiiiplainU, aro froquontly of an appa* 
rontly hmignitieAnt character ; yot» strango to say, 
tlioy arc alinoHt nlways cfticdcious, and novor pro- 
<luco any trouUlosonio consc(|Ucnce8. Even in the 
ordinary waking state, wo sometimes experience 
tlio sudden impulse of a ray of light, which flashes 
upon otherwise hidden things that are of importance 
to ourselves. Many individuals, utterly ignorant 
of tho principles and phenomena of Animal Mag- 
netism, have occasionally felt the momentary co- 
ruscation of such internal communications. But 
when called upon to exercise this faculty in the 
<rase of others, we cannot always depend upon tho 
Hiimc accuracy of the instinct ; for there are many 
f^onfuscd magnetic states, in which truth may be 
mingled with error ; and such annunciations, there- 
fore, may mislead the bystander ; and for this rea- 
son, they ought always to be received with great 
i*;iution. ir tho study of Animal Magnetism were 
made a regular and indispensable element of rnedi- 
cul education, these matters might bo loft entirely 
to tho experience, judgment, and discretion of pro- 
fossional men. 

It sometimes hap|)ens that patients — especially 
f9uch as have been labouring under phthisical symp- 
toms — fall into a state resembling somnambulism 
iir ecstasy, on the near approach of death. They 
4*xpress feelings and emotions of a pleasurable 
character, denoting a cheerful hope of ultimate 
recovery, which deceives not themselves only, but 
frequently, also, their friends and attendants. It 
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toiuotiinot lia|)pciii, too, tliat while wo are Uiinciit* 
ing tlio tuppoiHMl ftufleringi of tlio piUioiit, tlio ktter 
in actually in a stato of UcfitMHl eiijojriiieiit.* 



* ** IIo|ic, or the aiiliciiittttoii of pleaKuru, aflToct* tli«* 
resplnillon ; and how uAcii do we sih) palioiitd, hi the la«t 
Mnigo of |uihiionar}' diiH*ttMS oiitcrCahihig Miiijriihic Iio|h» of 
rucovory to the wry laHt!**— Wikki/»w; Oh Siticitle. 

From tho miinc work of thU K*anicd and iugfuieiiA physU 
rian, we take the liberty of cxtractlug the following very 
hiti'rratiii^ narrative. 

'^ We n.Tolli'ct attending the case of ayonnglady lalionriiig 
under a disea.sc wliich prwhiced extreme mental and phy- 
8leal Bufferingf who exhibited, a short {leriod Wfure her 
death, some singular phenomena. Tliin lady had not bei'M 
iteeu to Kuiile, or to hIiow any Indieation of freetlom from 
|Min, for 8ome weeks prior to dissiolution. Two hours 
before 8lie died, the tiymptoms became suddenly altered hi 
character. Every sign of pain vanished ; her limbs, frum 
lH*ing subject to violent spasmodic contractions, becaiiio 
natural in their ap|)earance ; her face, which had lieen di?*- 
tortiHl, was calm and tranquil. All her friends snp|H>s4Hl 
that the crisis of the disease had arrivinl, and that it had 
taken a favourable turn; and delight and Joy were mani* 
fe!<ted by all uho wen* allowed access to her chamlMT, and 
who wen* nuide aniuainled with the changi* which had taken 
place. She c«inversed most frivly, and smiletl as if In a 
luippy ctindition. We must confess that the case puxxliHl 
us and that we were, for a short ilnu*, induced to eniniain 
sanguine hoi)es of her ultimate nt'ovei^*. Ibit, alas! how 
fragile were all our lj(*st hoites ! For two hours we sat by 
the bed, watching the paticnt*s countenance with gn^at 
anxiety. Kvery unfavourable indication had vanlsheil ; Ikt 
face was illuminated by the sweetest smile that ever played 
on the human countenance. During the conversation wo 
had with her, she gave a slight start, and said, in a h>w tono 
of great earnestness, * hul yun my thutt^ Her face iMvaniQ 
suddenly altCR'd ; an expression of deep anguish lixed its«>lf 
uiMin her features, and her eyes became more than ordinarily 

VOL. II. T 
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Evoii in tlio ordinary and iippiircntly lioiilUiy stnto 
<if tlio organiMni, wo occanioimlly moot with tlitit in- 
atiniH of iHMuo^lit^M. Wo liuvo lioaril (»r h\\v\\ a tiling 
liK a lioavon-btirn |iliyHi(Man, moaning;, no doiiUt, an 
iii<livi(lual wliu niamfoMtod an a|i|iarontly inMtinctivo 
|»orcc|)tion of tho cliaractor of diMOiiHos, and of th» 
best iiiounrt of c*uro. CauanisIum 8|Kikon of tfui'h ctXHea. 
of tfoiiHitivo |)or8on8, as having fallen under his own 
oUsorvation. ** I liavo seen patients/' says he, *' whoso 
tasto had aei|uit'04l a ]>oeuliar delic«icy, who desired 
and knew how to dinttnguihh and to choose those 
articU^s of aliment, and oven thone remedies, which 
Appeared to them to be most useful, with a sagacity 
which, in general, we only observo amongst ani- 
mals. We see some," he continues, " who are 
(*iiablcd to iKjrccive, during their paroxysms, either 
certain crises wliich are at hand, and of which tho 
t(*rmtniition, so(»n after, proves the justness of their 
MMisations, or other modifications, atteste<l by the 
state of the pulse, ur by still more certain signs." 

Tho conclusion, therefore, to which we aro dis- 
|N>scd to come, in regard to this matter of tho 
instinct of remedies, is this, — that, in many Ciises, 



hrlllliint. We n»|»IicMl, » What y ♦ She aiiswcml, » 0/#/ 
yoM MitMt /tare ut'cu it. How ttrrihte it lookvd^ as it tjlitfril 
unr the Ital, Affitiu I twr. it!* nUa vociferatiMl, with nii 
iinciu'thly scnuint. *I am nui<ly!' — and without u irroaii 
lier spirit took its ilixht."— /AiV/.'p. lu:J. 

Cases of a simihir cliarartcr occasionally occur in the 
iiiapictic ]>ractlcc, but they arc gi>ncnilly of a more cheer* 
t'ul asftcct. It appears to us that (l>in(( patients occoslon- 
iilly go off in n si)ceieH of uinpictlc trance. 
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tli'M instincUvo feeling m nntural and juti, and may 
Im> do|M>ndod uiion ; but tluit, in otlier oatot, it i\u\y 
1hi im|mro and niorol)* fanciful ; and that it riM|uiri'M 
a (pHNit tliMil of tact and exiKTicncts on tlio \h\H i»f 
tlio obifcrvur, in order to ciuiblo Irui to diHtinguifili 
tho truu from the false. 

XI. Communication of Thought, — This is alw ii 
phenomenon, upon the reality of which mucli doubt 
lias been entertained ; but, like many of tho other 
magnetic facts, it is capable of being demonstrated 
by evidence ; and the many unKUS|»cctcd witnosscn 
who attest its manifestation will 8cai*cely |)ennit uh 
to doubt its occasional occurrence. It has bcoii 
observed, indeed, by individiuils of unquestionablo 
com|H*tency and veracity, even in ordinary lifo ; 
and the analogous cases which have occurred in tho 
biminambulistic affections are numerous and cogent. 

This phenomenon was formerly considered to bu 
one of tho most indubitable proofs of positession, 
which it was necessary to establish before piHwetsl- 
ing to the process of exorcism. Tho same faiculty 
was occasionally observed in ancient times: it a|»- 
pears to have been vci*y remarkably developed in 
the nuns of Loudun, and in the prophets of tho 
Cevonnes ; and it is amply attested by individuals 
who cannot bo justly supposed capable of fraud or 
deception. One of the witnesses, u|K>n the |iarti- 
cular occasions referred to, was the brother of tho 
reigning monarch of France, who found that one of 
the nuns obeyed an order which was given mentally, 
without a single word spoken, or any sign given. 
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In tlio caso of tlio CoYcnnc^8c proplicts, it is re- 
ported that Jean Cavalier was converted upon see- 
ing two ccHtatic boys, who penetrated into his most 
Hocrot thoughts. One of the crisiacs discoveretl 
that a certain person prc^nt at an a&»enihly of the 
Prutcstants had bctravetl thcni fur a sum of money ; 
and ho uIho charged the culprit with having poison 
concealed in the sleeve of his coat, which was found 
to Ih) the case. All this was pro^'cd hy an indivi- 
dual who was present in the assembly. The same 
plicnomenon was observed among the convulsion- 
aries of 8t Me<]ard. Numerous instances of the 
same, or, at least, of a similar character, have occur- 
rtui among the magnetic somnambulists — ^among 
wliom, in<leed, it has been noticed as a characteristic 
feature of the aifection ; and they all bear concur- 
rent testimony to the reality of the fact. 

There is also a variety of other curious pheno- 
mena occasionally developd in these extraordinary 
rondit'rons of the organism, which are not unde- 
serving of attention. But enough, )>erliaps, has 
I »cen already said to demonstrate the most striking 
|>eculianties of these anomalous states; and wo have 
now, it is thought, brought forward a sufficient 
nundN*r of remarkable and authentic facts, to excite 
the imiuisitive to a farther prosecution of the study 
in the numerous works of the magnetic authoi*s ; 
and to those authors, therefore, we take the liberty 
€»f rcforring our readoi's for farther information 
upon this curious and most interesting subject. 
i >nr present work was intended to bo chiefly his- 
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toricftl I We do not profess to bo didactic. Having 
pointed out tlio sourocs to which we have bcoti 
chiefly indebted for our information, we have put 
it ui tlie power of all candid and inquitsitivo persons 
to prosecute the study in the works of the original 
authors and discoverers ; and the task, we conccivo^ 
will be both pleasant and prolitable. 

Indeed, the works of the scientific and profcs*. 
sional ma^netists are now so numerous, that theiH) 
is no excuso for ignorance. 



ClIAPTEll LVIII. 

It is a great mistake, but a very general one, to 
suppose that the maguetio method of curing dis- 
eases by manipulation, and other simple processcH, 
b an entirely modern invention. Tho author of 
this treatise has shown, in Isih Ukvelata, that 
there are many allusions to the magnetic treatment 
in the works of ancient authors, although tho 
method was, for a long |)eriod, chiefly employed 
in secret, as a mystery, in tho sacred institutions 
of antiquity, and carefully concealed from the pro- 
fane eyes of tho uninitiated. Nevertheless, tliei*o 
are many allusions to tho practical application of 
the manipulatory method of cure in the writings of 
various ancient authors, especially tho poets, as tho 
classical reader will discover in the works of Aiiis- 
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TOPIIANB8, Plautus, and others. But until the 
roHUsciUition of (ho doctrine of Animal Magnetism, 
tlieso aUusions do not api)car to have been adis 
qiiately comprehended. Kur a long period, indeutl, 
the practice itsolf would seem to have been coii«i- 
dored too sacred to be communicated to the pro- 
funo ; and when alluded to in subse^pient times, it 
wn4 generally treated an a topic of pleasantry. 
AnisTOPiiANKs, in UU PlutM, however, gives a very 
I'lirious description of the cure of that i»ertfonage, 
ill II complaint of the eyes, in which ho observes, 
that tlio (iriit thing done was to manipulate tho head 
of the patient-— '««< s(m r« /miv on m; »f^«xii; *f^it-4'«T^. 
Wo have already sufHciently dwelt upon the know* 
ledge of the nuignetic processes among the Itomaiin. 

Among the ancient nations, generally, manipula- 
tions and frictions were much used in mcilicid troat- 
nicnt. Galen enlarges upon the advantages of 
these methods of cure. " Fncth** says he, {Lib. 
2.de Sanitate twnda)^ " vini haftet itolvendi, ligandi^ 
rarnem ivuj^ndi^ minuendi. NemjHS dura ligandi% 
tnollis golvendit mnlta niinuendt, mediocris earnem 
antfendL" 

('(KLius AuuKUANim prescribed frictious in pleu- 
riHics, in lethargic couiplaints, in megrims, and head* 
a<-hes. CcKi.ius AuKRUANUs; Lugduni, 15G9. |The 
sumo phyHician characterises these frictions in 
iitiambiguouH expressions. ** Wo must,'* says he, 
** conduct the hands from the superior to the in- 
fiM'ior parts, traversing tho members successively.** 
(p. 253.) In epilepsy he prescribes partial friction. 
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manipulating '* aonictimot tlic head and tho forv- 
lieiul; sonictimca tlio neck and tlio olicftt/' &c. Ibid. 
lie doscribos these processes as a Uittniu de/rkaths 
and tho remark of the author deserves to bo noted, 
that wo may euro even by the siuipk^ act <»f hold* 
ing : Ut tiiam Uiuniio tMdiatHnr. 

These proces.ses are pi*eciH*ly similar to thust* 
of tho modern ma;;netiser«. SumctimoH tltev 
magnetise downwards from the head to the feet ; 
sometimes the |)assi»s are U>cal ; mont friH|uontly 
tliey are made witli the ]Ndm of the hand ; at 
other time:*, the hands softly touch tho suffcriiiir 
part. 

Albxa.vubu Tiiaixianiis, an old phyKician, who 
nourished in the sixth century, alrto recommcndM 
frictions as a suitable remedy in many diseases; 
and he describes the process much in tho same way. 
but with s«ime slight variations. AAer spesiking of 
the moil icines employed for the cure ofepilopsy, liu 
makes a distinction between the natural or occult 
remedies, ijuorum rath haberi neipntt and the arti- 
ficial. Hut as he appeai*s to be treating of mnnipu* 
lation alone, his precise meaning in this pass^ige is 
nut very clear, unless he intendcnl to distinguish 
tho simple frictions fnmi the magm;tic— >tlie hitti*r 
rc(piiring an oxei*cise of volition, and a stiMmg desire 
to relievo tho patient from a particular im|HHli/Iieiit 
to health. The latter s|HM;ies of manipulation he 
seems to have in view wlion he speaks of the ener- 
getic volition of tho o|)erator, and obsiTves that a 
|M)werfid intenti(»n enables him to succeed in pro- 
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ducing tlio desired effects. Et reuera tVI quo mfeti- 
dmU asseqtianturt 

The following oWrvation of Traluanus wo 
would recotnincnd to the attention of all pliysi* 
intins:— *' Verutn ctim nonHnUi wtturaUbtii, quO' 
nun ratio haheri tiequit^ qtuvtjm aUigari Boltnt^ 
Mecteutnrf eistpie uti desiderent, et rtvera id quo 
intendnnt {tsseqmmtur, conveniens ejcistimamua, #f ii- 
dio^ de his quoqne nonnulla jiercensere, tU medi^ 
cus omni ex parte ad opem anjris /eremlam sit tn- 
strnctns,** 

Alexandkr Traluanus was a Greek physician; 
and it was from the Egyptians that the Greeks appear 
to have derived their medical and magnetic science. 
PiiospER AuMNUs, in his book on the Egyptian 
medicine, confirms the statements of Traluanus, 
jind, with the latter, he distinguishes an ordinary 
medical or gymnastic friction from a mysterious mai- 
iiipulation. After observing that frictions had been 
much employed in Egypt from the most remote times, 
he adds a chapter, entitled : On the Secret Remedies 
ivhich the EijyptiaM used for the Cure of Fevers, 
Among these secret remedies, the manipulatory 
processes were again included — they are particu- 
larly recommended for tho purpose of exciting per- 
»piration, and even for curing pestilential fevers 
iind small-pox ; thcso frictions being administered 
gently, along with certain liniments. This remedy, 
ho adds, is transcendent, and there is none more 
familiar in Egypt. — Prosper Ali*inus, de Medi- 
etna Egyptiorum; Lib. iv., cap. 15. The same 
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author alio mentioni frictioiia aa a secrot roinody 
in tho treatmont of d vsentcry ; and ho aisorts that 
this motliod liad suocoodod in inTCtorato cases, wlikh 
would not yield to any other remedies. Ho al^ 
describes tho particukir methods employed in tlio 
administration of these frictions. 

Such simplo methods of cure, howover, havo 
never, we believe, been held in umch estimation by 
the faculty in modern times ; but it would appear 
that tho members of the profcsi^ion have been occa- 
sionally beaten off the field by tho ungraduatcil 
(piacks. We may refer to the fullowing exampio 
in the ca^K) of the Spanish Cardinal Xihenks. 

In his old age, his Eminenco fell sick, and called 
in the doctors. But their efforts proved fruitless, 
and they gavo up tho case as hopeless. In this 
emergency, tho Cardinal was advised to call in the 
assistance of a certain old wife, and to make trial of 
her skill. His Euiinenco was sceptical and reluct- 
ant, but at length yielded. Tho lady was secretly 
introduced to him, and after having felt his puls4*, 
assured him that she should resttu'o him to |>crtect 
health in tho course of eight days. Her sole stipu- 
lation was, that, during that i)eriod, he sliouhl havo 
nothing to do with tho doctoi*s, which WiVi assented 
to. She then proceeded to employ frictions with 
certain liniments, and in thk way sho succeeded 
in performing a complete cure u|K>n tho Cardinal 
within tho time prescribed. Ximknes, thus cured 
of his fever, returned to tho active duties of his 
office, and resumed his natural gaiety. 
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Now, tho foregoing caso is by no moans a solitary 
in»tanco of effectual relief being given to sick |H;r- 
HfinH by np])arently inudeqiiato means, and by indi- 
Yi<lnal.s dostitutu of medical Hcionoo ; and wo 1io])c 
tluit onr very guod friends, tbo doctors, will o(in- 
ilrsirend to exbibit a little more respect, tban tliey 
are wont to do, ftir old wives ami tbeir tliora|MMitiv 
skill and meilicinal appliances. 

For onr own part, wo arc dis|)osed to be <»f 
fipinion tbat, in many cases of disease, mucb Icsa 
of the nitimatu effect depends upon the character 
of tho medicines prescribed than upon tho peculiar 
idiosyncrasy of the physician wbo prescribes tlieui. 
Tho magnetic temperament is of n)ore efficacy in 
tho cure of diseases than all the. drugs enumerated 
and classified in our Pliarmacopwias ; — and the* 
magnetic method of cure is of far more general 
iiso in practice, inasmuch as it may be employetl in 
tilinost all the diseases to which tbe animal frame 
iM subject. 



CIIAPTKR LIX. 

Ok tho reality of Animal Magnetism, as a fact in 
nature, no well-informed man, it is thought, can 
now entertain a rational doubt, since tho phono- 
nieiion has been fully confirmed by tho honest tes- 
timony of hundreds of intelligent and distinguished 
men, and may ho traced in tbo annals of history 
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from tlio remotost timet. Tlio business of overy 
writer on the subjeet, thoroforo, must now consist in 
Hucb a verification and claMification of tho aulhouti* 
cated pbenonicna as appear to bo necesHary fur tlio 
purposes of science. The principal facts, them- 
selves, indeed, are now placed beyond the reach tif 
Hcepticisui ; aIthou(;h it may still l»e |)os»il>lo to 
enlarge tho sphere of the theori'tical and pitictical 
application of the system. Those facts, it is trut*, 
may be viewed in diiTci*ent lights by diiferent 
minds ; but these diftorences merely affect the par- 
ticular inferences and conclusions to bo drawn from 
tho premises, and do not afford any g4K)d ground 
for im|»eaching the facts themselves. 

Now, wo cannot, and will not conceal our own 
dcliberato conviction, that tho facts to which «ve 
have alluded, are decidedly favourable to our lUi- 
Kumption of the existence of a spiritual nature in tho 
human constitution ; nor can we permit this convic* 
tiun to ho shaken by any alignments that may bi« 
adduced by tho advocates of universal materiidism. 

^lind is not matter, nor can it be logically proved 
to bo a mero property of matter in any of its forma 
of development, although these elements may, in 
the plan of divino wisdom, reciprocally act and 
react niton each other — as light and heat ai*e dif- 
fused throughout the material universe. We may. 
indeedi be unwillingly brought to agree with the 
materialists when they grasp mind with their hands, 
and exhibit it to our corporeal optics — but not till 
then. Tho fact of the exercise of vision without 
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tho U80 of tho oyc8, and at incrcdiblo distances, is 
utterly incapable of being explained upon tho hypo- 
thesis of universal materialism, 

Tho sceptics, however, object to tho phenomena 
uf clairvoyance, on tho ground that they are not 
constantly exhibited by all sonuianibulists in the 
same degree, and at all times. But this ap|)ears to 
us to bo irrational. The state in question is not, in 
ovory instance, invariably the same. Clairvoyance 
is not a constant accompaniment of every form of 
somnambulism, but may bo manifested at ono mo- 
uiont, and lost in the noxt. This atTcction, tuo, 
may also bo imperfect in its form and development. 
Hence the oooasii)nal mixture of truth and error in 
the responses of Homnambullsts, which may sonie- 
iimes mislead, but which, at tho same time, may be 
discovered by tho pro|H.n* tests. A state of con* 
tinned clairvoyance — probably i*esulting from a 
peculiar idiosyncrasy — is a rai*e phenomenon ; and, 
in most cases, it may be easily disturbed, or totally 
lost in a moment. Hence have arisen most of the 
objections to tho reality of the phenomenon; and 
these temporary clairvoyants^, in consequence, have 
been frequently, but unjustly, pronounced to Im) 
impostoi*s. Clairvoyance, as a permanent constitu- 
tional affection, has been chiefly manifested by 
natural ecstatics. 

In tho observation of sonmambulists, therefore, 
it is an error to conclude that because they may 
sometimes fail in giving correct answers to our 
questions, or fall short of satisfying our curiosity 
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in the remilt of tome particular exportiiicnt» tlioy 
liare a ttudied intention to dcceire ua. Tliis is an 
error too common among those who are imiierfcctly 
acquainted with the nature and moditications of tho 
aifoction. Somnambulism itiwlf, too, is a rariablo 
f^tntc, and not to bo found, at all times, in tho same 
ilcgrco of intensity. Certain circumstances, of 
which wo are ignorant at the moment, may aifect 
the lucidity of the (vitient, and occaMion erroneous 
resjionses, without any intentional deception. This 
circumstance, therefore, of the occAHional alterna- 
tion of truth and error, or even of the |iro<loniiiiAnct» 
of error, in tho uununciations of HonuiundiuliMls, \h 
not always to bo ascriU*d to intentional tlec(*[»tioii« 
but to the variableness of tho alfectiim, or to tho 
eagerness and importunity of the bystanders. As 
long as the aifection continues pure and umlii*- 
turbed, wo may expect to tind all that is unadul* 
tcrated and truthful ; but as soon as the somnam- 
bulistic life is disturbed or confused by any cause 
whatever, — ^. «/., by imprudent ex|M>riments, or unfxi- 
vourable influences, — there will naturally arise error, 
emlKirrassuient, and internal blindness, which aro 
frequently proiluceil by those rash and sceptical 
intruders, who wish to lead the i^atient into easual 
error> or apparent deception, under the pretext of 
testing the reality of the aifection. It is probably 
for these reasons that tho magnetists are so fro* 
quontly avorso to tho proniiscuuus intrusion of 
strangorii during their delicate magnetic cx|)eri« 
iiionts. The most |K>rfiH't somnambulists may thus 
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l>o momontarily, or ovcii pcrinanontly, led intci 
error, by unfavoiirnblo influences, without any in- 
tontional deception ; and it is, therefore, the duty 
of nil intelligent inagnctists to guard against thoM» 
en uses of disturbance, by which evt^n the most pro- 
found philosoplier ni:iy sometimes be led to form 
orroneous judgments, and to draw unwarrantable* 
conclusions. Ignorant persons ouglit not to bo 
permitted to interfere in these delicate operations. 
l>iit should have the good sense to trust to the intol- 
ligtMico and candour of the honest and experienceii 
umgnc^tiHt, A y^*iV>W judgments u|K)n such matterH 
ftro utterly worthless. 

Wi) arc arcustouuHl to see material inedicinos 
only presoribrd in ilisiuises; and when theso dis- 
cvises are m»t rured by such treatnuMit, wo pro- 
iHiunoo thtMU to bo incurable. Hut to medicine 
iK'longrt everything that possesses a medicinal vir- 
tue — a healing property ; and we aro bound to 
make use of everything in nature which experience 
has taught us may be useful in medical practice. It 
is not the interest of tho physician, but that of the 
patient, which is to be primarily regarded. All, or 
most medicinal substances are confessedly poisons, 
and, even in curing or alleviating diseases, they 
may leave unpleasant eilccts behind. Magnetism is 
not liable to this objiK;tion. Its action, on tho con- 
trary, is temporarily soothing, and permanently 
roriH»borative. Many diseases have been cured by 
the magnetist which had previously resisted all the 
appliances of medical skill. 
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Tlicre hat boon a groat deal of urgumcnt for and 
against tlio theory of a nutgnttk finid. A majority 
of the magnetists appear to bo favoiirablo to tlio 
assumption of such a fluid, relying, fxirtly, upon 
the testimony of sensitive |)atients, and, i»artly, 
uiion its analogy with tlio other imponderables in 
luUuro — the mineral magnetism, electricity, gulvau* 
inni, &C. Tlio decision of this vexed (|uestion duen 
not appear to be a matter of nnieh consiHpience in 
practice ; but* the |uirtixans of a fluid of one kiiul 
or another siH}m to bo supported by the general! 
analogies of nature. The objection that this |iarli* 
culur lluid is not objectlvo to the mmihcs, appears to 
Ih< of tiltlo vahio. There niUHt be kouu* active pnii« 
ciple in uperationi which is ca|udih) of |iroduc!n^ 
the demonstrated etftnits; and if this operative* 
principle be not a tluid — an imptmderable — what im 
it !f In this case, it is prcMumed, we can reanon only 
from analogy. The theories of imagination, imita- 
tion, &c., have long been exploded, as inca|Kiblo tif 
explaining tho facts, llut the action and reaction 
in the processes of Animal Magnetism must neecH- 
sarily have somo causci bo it what it may ; and, 
with Newton, we call this cause a fluid, and must 
do so until convinced of our error by a greater 
philosopher than Newton. 

A great many of thoso phenomena which, in 
former ages, mankind were in tho habit of ascrib- 
ing to tlio action of particular gods and daMuoiiM, 
and, in sulmetpient times, to the arts of sorcery 
and witehiraft— and, in still more ivcent tiuieis to 
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tlio direct agency of GocI or tlio devil — may now 
bo explained ui>on the principles of Animal Mag- 
ncfmin ; and this agent itself may henceforth be 
conMidcrod as one of the most important secondary 
(Wises in nature ; thus superseding the immcdiute 
hihI continual interference of the Deity in the petty 
uiTairs of the uni verso, and attributing all the opera- 
tions of nature to one grand, universali inscrutable, 
and coherent plan of divine power, wisdom, and 
foresight. All the phenomena of Animal Magnet- 
iHin, Kioctromotry, lUiabdomantia, &c., are but a 
{lortion of the wonderful scheme of the Almighty 
Creator of all things, and, as such, are worthy of 
our serious study and admiration, however incom- 
prehensible by the limited ca|>acity of man. It is 
our di\ty to examine, to admire, and to adore. In 
this, wo presume to think, there is neither atheisiUi 
infldelit}', nor impioty ; nor can it bo truly said that 
genuine philosophy is inconsiHtent with a rational 
worship of the great Author of all created being. 
The atheisit is a natural fool, or a philosopher gone 
mad. 

The magnetic states, we may observe, may be 
occasionally induced by certain cosmical, atmos- 
pheric, or telhiric influences, which it is dilKeult to 
recognise and classify ; they may sometimes be 
produced by internal or mental emotions ; and, at 
other times, they are engendered in the individual 
idiosyncrasy by causes which we cannot immediately 
discover or apprei*iate. In some instances they 
have assumed an epidemical type. They are inoht 
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frequently doTclopcd. artilicuilly, by tlio application 
of tho human hand, or by certain other materuil 
appliances. History abouudft in examples* of all 
thcM methods of exciting tho magnetic affoctions. 
Tlio influence of tlie human hand in producing titese 
MtntcH, as wo have elHCwhoro observed, np|K»ars tti 
hiivo been very generally known, and freipuiitly 
exercised from the earlie!<t times ; and it is curious 
enough that the Greek word for surgery (xmcv^/'«) 
denoted a manipulatory process. The artificial 
excitement of a sn|)erior order of intellectual (»r 
spiritual |Kiwers, as a c^insecpienco of such manipu- 
latory processes, a])|»ears also to have been known 
to the ancient world; nor did tho circumstance 
escape the pcTspirAcity of nmnkind,'in these early 
ages, that, by meaus of such artiflcial contrivancei^, 
a higher species of intolligenco might he ac(|uired, 
than that which is possessed in the ordinary nor* 
mal state of tho organism ; and that other science 
(ifcientia) might thus bo obtained, than that which 
is acquii*od through tl^o instrumentality of the* 
senses in space and time. And whatever attempts 
may be made to explain away these facts, by indi« 
viduals who have neither investigated the subject 
themselves, nor availed themselves of the investiga- 
tions of others numberless phenomena arc pri*senti*tl 
to our view, from the most remote antiquity down- 
wards, resting upon tho most unimpeachable evi* 
donee, which tleserve, and must ultimately receive, 
the most serious attention of learne<l, inquiring, and 
dispassionate men. The moMt strentious etVovts tif 
vol.. II, i: 
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tho most ingenious among the inatorialistio philoso- 
phers will never succeed in eitulicating from the 
minds of tho rational portion of mankind, tho firm 
belief in a higher order of intelligenoo than the 
organic and the sensual : 



CHAPTER LX. 

Wk are frequently asked : What arc the uses of 
Animal Magnetism ? Wo answer boldly : These 
uses are twofold. 1. This method of treatment 
affords us tho means of speedily and eifectually 
curing a variety of diseases, which aro either 
doomed incurable, or diflicult of cure, by tho ordi- 
nary medical appliances. 2. Tho science conduct» 
us to new and most important views of tho animal 
constitution, and discloses many valuable truths 
which were pi*oviously unknown or disregarded, 
or, at least, misinterpreted ; in short, it conducts 
us to a more accurate appreciation of tho com])ound 
nature of man — body and spirit — tho material and 
tho moral; and demonstrates their mutual rela- 
tions, and their intimate dependence upon each 
other. 

** ^fvnt affitat mottm^ et muijno u corftore mttcriy 

Moreover, physicians of tho highest intelligence 
inform us that they have been enabled, by moiuiH 
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of the Diagiiotic mcthodi, to euro a rarict j of dii*- 
caset of many yoan' sUading, which liad previoukly 
refuted to yield to all the appliances of the ordinary 
therapeutic skill. Although not a member of tko 
medical profession* the author of this treatise can 
vouch for the actual occurreuco of cases of this 
dcMjription under his own eye. And can it be said 
tliat such facts aro unim|HiHant, and undotferviii«( 
the notice and study of the phyHician f C'iin phiU** 
Hophersy too, be indifferent to those moral phcn«i* 
mcna which aro so frc<|uently manifcxtod by mag- 
netic patients, and have been so amply dcficribetl in 
the annals of the science ? Strange state of nuittern ! 
The analysis of a mineral, or of a plant, excite a 
vast deal more interest amongst our physicians and 
philosophers, than the highest and mo»t valuablu 
endowments of the human species I In short, in 
the present state of matters, the human Huhject 
stands, as on object of interest, in the very lowest 
sphere of created being. 

It seems important to observe, that the magnetic 
power and susceptibility sometimes exist in different 
forms and degrees in different subjects; but this 
observation does not apply to the ca^o of magnetism 
alone ; it also extends to the administration uf the 
ordinary medical substances. It is a vulgar obser- 
vation, that one man*s meat may be another man's 
poison : So, also, may the magnetism of one man 
be inefficacious, or oven hurtful, in certain c«iheii, 
while that of another o|>crates beneficially. Much 
may depend upon idio.^yncrasy of tomfienunent. 
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It, as has boon sorootimcs alleged, oxporionco bIiowm 
that many metals, and metallic preparationii» which 
<)|>crato injuriously uiKin patients of a peculiar ma|^- 
nctic constitution, have the same efiect upon thrni 
ill their ordinary state, this matter may be easily 
understood. Ihit additional observation upon this 
subject is much ref|uired. It is by no means a 
matter of indifference, in the oi*dinary treatment of 
diseases, what kind of meilicines are exhibited, and 
to whom we administer them ; and the siiine obsi*r- 
vation applies to magnetism. ](y improi)er mag- 
netisation, it is possible that a patient might be 
injured for life, or sent prematuri^Iy to the grave. 
This circumstance has induced some persons to 
rf.*comraend that magnetism should only be resortetl 
to in extreme and desperate cases, liut we are not 
cngnisiint of any bad ellect which has ever resulted 
from the appliciition of this remedy ; and the expe- 
rience<l physician and magnetist will know how to 
avoid all unpleasant consefpiences. 

A great ex|>enditure of argument, or rather of 
argumentation, has been «iecasionally employed by 
the scoptical adversaries of tlio system, for the 
]mrposo of demonstrating that Animal Magnetism 
is not a scietiee. Now, what, we may ask, is 
m^ience '{ To our mind the word denotes know- 
ledge in general. In its more restricted sense, it 
signifies a general principle, or law, or series of 
laws, from which certain consequences are capable 
of being legitimately deduced. In such cases, the 
principle, or law, must bo shewn to exist in nature; 
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iuid dio oomictiuoiicct must bo stricUy mul Icgiti- 
iimtttljr deduced from tbo principlo. Hut, excepting 
ill tlio caso of matliomatical truths, wliicli numt l»u 
taken as universal, and received as axioms, all otlu^r 
jirinciples are liable to controversy ; and, in regard 
to these, the utmont length at which wo can arrive 
is a higli degree of probability. When wo say that 
two and two mako four, wo announco a fact in 
wliich everylKxly agrees, because the conventional 
forms of the expression are idontieal. Hut when 
we assert that certain causes produce certain eflfiHrts* 
wo announco a dcbatcable pro|K)sitlon whirh re- 
ijuires to be proved by evidence of tho fact, and 
may possibly bo liable to exceptions ; and of thin 
iiaturo are the alleged phenomena of Animal Mag- 
netism. When we say that certain processes, in 
tftttei^l, produce certain eifectj^, we do not announi*o 
an universal and invairiable sef|Uc'nco of cause and 
effect — not an absolute and unconditional profKiHi- 
tion ; and our conclusion only applies to those oaH<*s 
in which the requisite conditions aro fulfilled. Hut 
if, under tho necessary conditions, the effects inva- 
riably follow, we aro then entitled to lay down a 
general proposition as an element of scrience. Now, 
this is precisely the caso in regard to Animal Mag- 
netism. We do not assert that — in the present state of 
our knowledge — ^all individuals arocfpially ca|Kihleof 
being affected by the influence of the magnetic prii- 
cesses, under every possible condition. Hut what 
we do allege is, that most, if not all men, ami even 
animals, in general, are susceptible of the intluiiiei* 
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in quofttion in a corUin dogroo, coiroftponding, 
probably, with tho natural constitutional crasis. 
To bo inoro oxplicit— certain pcrsontt, in a ikc- 
foctly sound stato of body, aro scarcely susceptible 
of being niagnetiHotl at all ; that in to say, tlicy 
ex|>erionce no oflfccts from tlio operation; wliiUt 
others, infirm, or diseased, or having within them 
a tendency to morbid action, are, in general, moro 
tir less easily affected. Experienced mugnetists have 
ondeavoui*ed to point out the exceptional cases. Wo 
uro not quite certain, indeed, that all mankind may 
not bo, in some degree, susceptible of the effects of 
Animal Magnetism; or that experience has yet de- 
veloped tho whole scope of its inlluence. But tu- 
assert that Animal Magnetism is not a science, be- 
cause tho whole conditions of its exerciise and results 
have not yet been completely ascertained, appears 
to bo not a little preposterous. 

It is only at a comparatively recent period that 
any attempt has been made to collect and general- 
ise the whole of the known facts; and until this 
nliall have been accomplished, we cannot hope tu 
|>ossess a completed science. With regard to causes, 
wo know nothing moro than that the inffuence, and 
the susceptibility, aro properties of the animal con- 
stitution — and what moro can bo required 1 

Indeed, wo have the more reason to be astonished, 
and gratified, at tho actual progress of magnetic 
science — slow and considerate as it has been — when 
wo reflect how obstinately, and how virulently, it 
lias been assailed, upon various grounds, at every 
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top of iU AdYAnecmont It has been eompoUod to 
lontest every inch of the ground u|H>n which it 
low staniLi. 

Wo Imvo thui •oert that, in a practical view, 
Vniuittl Magnetimu i» one. of tlio oMcut ncivnccii in 
ho univoriK) ; it ap|)CAr« to Iiavo boon cultivated iu 
lio uiottt rcuiuto ages. Tlie Ch;ddcau pricntti cun^d 
liscaiofl by tlio iui|Mnution of tlio luiud« ; and tlio 
ttuuo pi*occw is cuniuicinoratcd in tlio most ancient 
ibtoricol document wo possess — tlio Dible. indu- 
titablo vestiges of this practice aro found in the 
uonumentul records of ancient Kgypt» as among 
ho Jilagi of the early eastern world; Tho tvuiplo- 
ileep in tho fanes of Isis, Scrai*is» and other medi- 
cal deities, was, in all probability, produced by 
iiagnctism. Naaman, the Syrian, was magnetic 
rally cured of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha — 
2 Kings, V. 11) ; although by a method diflei*eni 
'roiu that which the patient had uiitiei|i:itcd. 
riie priests of Brahma, in India, cultivated thi^ 
(cience of manipulation during many centuries ; 
uid tho doctrines of Zouoasteii give us good 
grounds to suspect that tho Tarsi, in Asia, liku 
Jio Egyptian priests in their sacred mysterieti, 
possessed a knowledge of magnetic science. Tho 
Gfreeks appear to have derived their knowledge of 
magnetism from the eastern Siiges, and, in their 
turn, communicated it to the Uomans. The Jesuit 
[uissionaries brought the magnetic mysteries from 
ludia to Europe. (Seo the works of Atiianasiun 
KiuciiEU: Magnes Universalis, and Mundtu Muij" 
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ueticw/,) Mesmer received the finit impetus towards 
liisi iHibsequent magnetic career fi*om Father IIkll 
at Vicnmu The doctriuo of Aniinal Ma|{ncti8iii, 
ilici*oforo, is one of the oldest in the universe ; and 
it has be<*n the most generally, and tlie most sedu- 
lously cultivated among mankind, in all ages, and 
tlironghout all portions of the globe. It hits like*, 
wise been the most carefully preserved; although 
i»€casionally obscured by falsi) notions, prejudices, 
and misconceptions, in regard to its true nature and 
legitimate objects, in this more enlightened age, 
lut it be our endeavour to hand it down to our pos- 
terity in a nobler and a purer form. 



ClIAPTEll LXI. 

As soon a» the essential facts of Animal Mag- 
netism were discovered, the salutary influence of 
tlie processes must have become apparent in their 
ciTects ui)on the human constitution ; and this 
influence, therefore, must naturally have l»een 
i»iuj>loycd for siinatory pur|)osos. In reality, we 
find that the method hiis been so employed, fi»r 
f*uch puriK>ses, in a rude or more methodical man- 
ner, from the very earliest ages: It was, in fact, 
tiie primitive medicine. In the most i^emote tiuu's, 
we tind that touchintj, rnbbiwj, and other manipu- 
latory processes, wvn} very froijuently employed 
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for tlio aUoviation of pain, and the euro of diseases ; 
and tliat these practices constituted tho princijial 
clement of medical appliance. 

In tho early stay;os of society, however, this 
method, and its effects, were Yiewcil as somcthini^ 
supernatural and miraculous ; and, therefore, placet! 
licyond tho conniics of mere human science. Wlicii 
revived in nioilern times, it was still iv{^nrdcil, hy (he 
greater proportion of medical men* with gtvixi HC4*p- 
ticinni, as something totally incxplicalile u|Hm any 
recognised principle of therapeutic science ; and it 
was, therefore, almobt unanimously decried, scouted, 
and ridiculed, as a noxious renmant of heatluiiisni, 
magic, and necromancy. The modern discovery of 
^fESMER, dimly foreshadowed hy some previous 
mystical inquirers into the recondite arctma of 
nature, and the less obvious endowments and sus* 
ceptibilities of tho human constitution, was, for 
some time, ridiculed and rejected, as a mere puerile 
or mystical hallucination ; and it was only after the 
facts developed began to force them^^elves upon 
public notice, and to solicit the attention of scientific 
men, that they were thought worthy of a seriouK 
refutation by the learned sceptics. These facts, 
indeed, at first assumed, in the eyes of the scientific 
men of tho age, the appearance of a mere system 
of mysticism and mental hallucination ; and the most 
strenuous endeavours were made, by tho most enii* 
nent physical philosophers of tho age, to demon- 
strate their inconsistency with tho more obvious 
and acknowledged laws of nature. 

VOL. II. X 
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In tlio mcantimo, however, Mbsubr— who may 
be justly denominated the modern diseoTerer of 
the Bcicneo — made many intelligent and uncompro- 
inising converts to the new truths ; and the ques- 
tion at issue being simply a matter of fact, it may 
lie thought that the controversy between the Mes- 
inor!»ts and their opponents might have been easily 
II nd H;itiHfartorily decided by experimental incpiiry. 
Uiit this simple method of dtH*iding the question 
was not adopted. Unfortunately, Mbsmer, at 
an early ]K>riud of Iiia career, had chosen to 
asHOciato with his facts a peculiar theory upon 
wliicli ho attempted to explain them. Upon thiH 
theory the antagonints greedily seized, and thus 
endeavoured to shift the question from its primary 
and suUstantial foundation, and to place it in the 
category of a merely fanciful speculation. Mesmek 
and his adherents, indeed, placed their reliance 
principally upon the facts developed by the prac- 
tice of the art; their antagonists, on the other 
hand, sought to annihilate the facts by invalidating 
the Mesmeric theory. In these circumstances, no 
satisfactory solution of the question, or termination 
of the controversy, could be anticipated. 

In the meantime, Mkkmbk attracted mnny active, 
cnlightouiMh and intluential adherents to the new 
viows ; ami tliono converts, most judiciously aban- 
doning all idle )«poculations, exerted thentselves in 
promoting the practical investigation of the facts ; 
while these facts were speedily multiplied to such a 
tiegrce, that scepticism became utterly ludicrous, in 
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the ojei of all leiuuble and unprojodieed inquiron. 
Otir celebrated Scottish bard has said, tliat 

^ Fact! are chiete that winna ding, 
And downa bo dUiHiCi'd ; ** 

and 80 it hat proved in regartl to Aninud Mag* 
netiam. The facta, indeed, liave now becomo ao 
numerous, and so uninipcaduiblc, as to be rendered 
invulnerable by the shar|)ost sword of scepticism. 

Of these facts, the mont iuiiiortant and the moat 
valuable, perhaps, is the now uncpioKtionablo euro 
of many serious and inveterate diHcoscs by the 
magnetic mcthuds. This discovery, indeed, has 
been niont pertinaciously impeached and resisted by 
the regular disciples of 1Iii>i*ockates and Calkn, 
as if they conceived they were fighting for their 
patrimonial inheritance of dogma — pro ans etfocis. 
But they are rapidly losing the battle, and they 
see it, and, seeing, tremble on their stilts. The 
complete victory of the magnetic methods is scarcely 
now even a question of time — the ultimate result is 
no longer doubtful. If the opponents of the prac- 
tice do not speedily stretch forth the right hand of 
fellowship to the magnctists, their occupation, like 
that of Othello, is gone. 

We do not mean to assert that the entire system 
of medicine, as now practised, is in danger of being 
utterly subverted, us many medical gontlometi 
apiK'ar to apprehend. I<fearniiig, science, and skill 
will still maintain their value : Much of the know- 
ledge previously ac(|uired will still continue to be 
useful, indis|iensable : But the theory of disease, as 
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well OS tlio rationale of euro, miiftt undergo many 
important modifications, Ilomocopatliv,* hydro- 
patliy, and other systems, aro already pressing 
liard upon the interests of the regular faculty. 
Tlic science of Animal Magnetism has di.sclosod 
Konio secrets which the canilid and liberal physician 
will, sooner or later, feel himself compelled to 
acknowh'dgo as iniportnnt and highly useful truths. 
>vli!ch nnist not bo overlooked or disregarded. It 
will not do for the modern disciples of Galen to 
OKMert, as sonic have done, that the truths developed 
hy Animal Magnetism wei*o previously known. If 
that were true, how did it happen that the disciples 
of Mesmbk wero so long opposed, and persecuted, 
nnd ridiculed by the members of the medical pro- 
fi*ssion? If medical men knew the truth, why 
did they oppose, nnd endeavour to counteract or 
Htifh« it at its birth, and during its progress ? This, 
OM wo have remarked in our preface, is a stale 
trick. 1*liat the faculty vigorously opposed the 



* Some cnrioiig procoodlii^s liitely took plsce in tlic Sena- 
tun Acat/t'tnicttt of tlio University of KiUnburgli In relation 
to IIuiii(eo)Mitliy. A very iil»te nnd nrgnnientativc puiii|ililet 
M'lis iMiMlnlied by a Ilonueoputhlst U|Hin this ocenslon, tiie 
writer tle.*«'nbin^ liiniself ns An Autmni'S, whose unnnawer- 
iiliie nr;ciinients appear to have settled the queHtlou. SiH* 
** Thk Nkw Tkst A<rr: A Itevcnt VuiiKpiruvif atfiwutt Uie 
Jifrf/imt /'ntrtiliomrs of I/ownttfMilfttf^'** iK:e., by An Ai.rM- 
NiJS. Kdinbiir^h, lHr>l ;— also a *' Letter to the Patr(»ns of 
the University tm the late KeHoliitii»iis of the MedUal 
raculty, by Wii.i.UM JlKNi>Kns(»N, M.I).,** i^e.~l)r Hen- 
derson, we umhTstand, Is esteemed as one of the must 
lennieil and sueceKsful practitioners in Kdinbnrgh. 
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introdaetion of Aniintl MagiictiMii, and ridiculed 
tlio facts elicited by tliat science, is matter of his- 
tory. In Dritjiin, especiallj^ these prejudices pre- 
vailed in a yfi^rj remarkable degree, and for a lon|^ 
|ieriod of time. The learned of this country, be it 
to their credit or discredit, were the lant who occu- 
pied themselves with tlio magnetic inquiry ; aud, 
even at this moment, they seem unwilling to aban- 
don their prejudices. 

Ahhoiigh the very curious and uiiclul facts, 
dcvolo|>cd by the proi*eedin;;s of Mnsubu ami his 
disci|)los, had become notorioiis throughout Kui*o|m> 
and Anienm, little or no attention was palil to them 
in Kii«j;land, until very latolv. They could Hcarcciv 
be even alluded to without exciting a niieer. up- 
wards of seventy years have now elapsed ttiuco 
Mksmeh announced his discovery — many hundred« 
of volumes of facts and illustrations of the d(»ctriiie 
have been published to the world ; and it is only 
within a xcry recent ])criod that any sctious atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject in this country, 
and that chicHy by unprofessional }>ersons. Facts 
are now, for the first time, gravely announced, and 
theories are propounded, which have long since 
found a general acknowledgment and solution on 
the Continent. Our ntedical men, with few exccfi- 
tiouH, look grave and sceptical u|»on tlie subject ; 
and, HO far as we are aware, no very serious 
attempts have yet been made, eH|Mvially by me^lical 
practitioners, to introduee the metluHl into their 
treatment of distMsos. How is this to be explained If 
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Surely, at this timo of day, no enlightened physi- 
cian can now persist in ascribing the magiietic phe- 
iioinena to supernatural and miraculous powers. 
])y what influence, then, are these phenomena pro- 
duced? And can it now be asserted that the mag-, 
netic influence possesses no power over the animal 
organiMni no efficacy in the treatment of diseases ? 
Scepticism upon these subjects con be easily obviated 
by simply appealing to an overwhelming multitude of 
decisive facts, authenticated by men of tho highest 
scientific attainmcntH ; and it can be easily demon- 
lit rated by irrefragable evidence, that Animal ^lag- 
iictiMU is, in reality, the most uuivermd, as well as 
the most [M>werful and the siifcst remedy in nature. 
Fur what rcasun, then, has tliis most eflieacicus 
remedy been so long neglecteil in Kiighuidf We 
nmst alluw the physicians themselves to answer 
that question. 

Jiy some, indeed, this powerful remedy has been 
said to be a poison ; by others it has been denounceii 
as quackery. Now, it may possibly be uU this in 
ignorant and unskilful hands, but it is not so when 
properly udministered by those who have been 
regularly taught how to use it. ] besides, do not 
the regular doctors themselves occasional!}' make 
use of mortal poisons ? Are not opium, and arsenic, 
and iodine, and belladonim, and almost all medici- 
nal drugs — are they not poisons 1 and, nevertheless, 
are they not actually exhibited in ni<.*dical pnictiee, 
us counteractive agents if ISut, in point of fiu;t, 
Animal Magnetism is not a poison ; and it never 
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can proTO dftngerous in the liandi of thote who 
know how to use it Indeed, its greatest advantage 
it, that, when pnidcntlj administered, it is per* 
foctly innocuous, and is followed by no dangerous 
reactions. It may be administered to the merest 
children, with as great safety as to adult personn. 
The faculty, no doubt, have been narrowly and 
anxiously watching the proceedings of the mag- 
netists ever since the introduction of the* method 
into this country ; yet I am not aware that they 
have boon able to bring forward a single authentic 
case of abuse. 

]hit, indopondontly of itsdirivtly curative iH>wers, 
Animal Magnetism (hisscssos otiicr claims u|»on our 
serious attention. The practice of the art has 
devolo|H}d many curious and most inteivstiug facts* 
relative to the economy and susceptibilities of tho 
animal coustitutiun, and the atfivtions to which it 
is occasionally liable. In this latter view, it becomea 
(M|ual]y attractive to the philosopher as to the 
pliysiciaii ; and it has ouabletl us to explain, u|h>u 
jthilosophical and psychological principles, niauy 
striking phenomena, wliieh had been previously 
regarded as mystical and su|>ernatural, and, there- 
fore, placed beyond the reaich of human s|)eculation 
— such as religious mysticism, fanaticism, clairvoy- 
ance, &c., besides tlii*owing ini|iortant lights u|»ou 
tho vvht»lo tluHiry of disciised or abnormal action of 
tho vital processes — as in delirium, insiinity, ^c. 

It has been a connnon practice, indeed, es|K*cially 
auKHig tho more recent sceptics, to attempt to shew 
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that ibo phenomena of Animal Magnotium are no 
now diiicovcry, bccauso thcf»o plicnonicna, cdpociolly 
Bonumnibulism, havo been known to physioiani and 
physiologists for ages; nay,tlioy havo even taken the 
trouble to collect cases of this description with a 
view to discredit tho alleged magnetic discoveries. 
Hut while engaged in these researches, they do not 
apl>cnr to havo been aware that, instead of discre- 
diting, they were actually corroborating the doc- 
trine of Animal Mtiguotism. The professors of 
this doctrine aro most anxious to shew that the 
phenomena in question havo existed since the crea- 
tion of tho worhl ; and the greater attention which 
is piiid to this investigation, the more evidence shall 
wo obtain of tho reality and universality of the 
tacts, ]\y such means, indeed, as those wo have 
alhidiMl t(», the trutli of tho magnetic facts is not 
invalidated, but corroborated ; while, at the samu 
time, in the progress of the encpiiry, the miraculous 
character of the occurrences is disproved. 

Soumambulism occasionally occurs, as it were, 
s|H)ntaneousty, t. e. without any outwardly apparent 
cause; and it is then called idiopathic; it sometimes 
appears, as a symptom, or accessory, in other mov- 
bid aifections ; and it is freipiently produced artiti- 
iMally, as in the magnetic treatment. These state- 
meut-H, it is presumed, will not be denied. lUit the 
problem, so far as nmgnetism is concerned, does 
not bingo upon the fact of the existence of somnam- 
bulism, as an organic ailection ; and tho question 
then conu's to be — hot concerning the reality of 
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tlio particulnr ttato, but tlio peculiar cauiics hy 
inoaii« of which it mny bo induced, and tho particu* 
lar phenomena it presenta to our view ; and thesso 
can only bo gathered from ox|>erience. The mag- 
nettsts, in coiisequcnco of tho fi*ec|uent evolution of 
tlii« state in the course of their practice, have been 
induced to pay particular attention to tho various 
phenomena manifested in the crlsU, although they 
do not pretend to be able to discover their causes. 

The antagoniMts, on the other hand, insist uih)Ii 
having a cause assigned, or they will believe no- 
thing of it. Is this philosophical i We think not. 
A fact is a fact, whet her wo can explain it, or not. 
Imagination, imitation, &c., have, we believe, hm^ 
roascd to be regarded as causes of tho uiagnctio 
])lienomena. These causes, then, nuist be sought 
elsewhere, and we should rejtiico at the dis4»overy. 
In tho meantnue, we nuist just be content to tako 
the matter as wo find it — ^a fact in natui*e ; and en- 
deavour to improvo and apply it to its pro|»er 
uses. Too many important experiments have been 
made — too many curious and useful facts have been 
elicited, to warrant a contemptuous rejection of tho 
science. Humanity itself is interested in tho pro« 
gressive investigation of tho relative phenoiiiena; 
and if medicine is to maintain its rank and respect* 
ability as a science — if it is to keep pace with the 
advanced knowledge of the times— it cannot much 
longer decline an association with Animal Mngnetistn. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

During tlio infancy of our knowlodge of tho 
principles and practice of Aniinal Magnetism, much 
scepticism on the subject of its reality and useful- 
ness was, naturally enough, entertained, both by 
philosophers and physicians of the old schools. 
The latter, in particular (the physicians), viewed 
tho new doctrine with much distrust and jealousy ; 
eM|»ecially when thoy became aware that the exer- 
cise of the art was attended with considerable 
trouble and anxiety, and, moreover, that it was not 
likely to become renmnerative in a pecuniary point 
of view, IlencC) the members of the faculty, in 
general, were disposed to lend a willing ear to 
overy narrative of abu^o or failure, and to every 
Btory that was bruited in regard to tho alleged dis- 
advantages of this peculiar mode of treatment. The 
most absurd and ridiculous tales were ingeniously 
invented, greedily caught up, and industriously 
propagated by medical men, with a view to dis- 
parage the processes, and to discourage the prac- 
tice. These arts succeeded for a time, especially 
iimong the ignorant and the timid ; but, ultimately, 
tho investigation foil into the hands of many edu- 
eated and well-informed men, beyond the pale of 
tho profcMsion, who had no prejudices to gratify, 
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and no intorotts to bo affoctod by tlio imuo of tlio 
enquiry ; and who, conHoquently, wcro influenced 
Hololy by a di»intero»ted ardour in tlio dificovery 
and propagation of truth. From that |)criod, mag- 
netic scienco mado rapid advances, and even many 
of tlio nicmbcm of the medicsd profession, however 
reluctant, havo l>een gradually coinpellcd to do 
liomage to those very truths which they luid pre* 
viously aiTectcd to regard with indifTeronce or con- 
tempt. It is a singular fact that there is not one 
professional gentleman, however |M»werful his |h*o« 
vious preJ4ulici*H, wlio has not, after adequate inves« 
tigation, l)e(Mi forcinl into an admisMii»ii of tlio 
material facts of the science. 

It is quite true that the practice of Animal Mag- 
notism may subject the physician to much more 
serious labour, and to a griMiter ex|M*uditure of 
thought, than the ordinary routine practice of his 
profcHsion ; but if a knowledge of the new science 
will enable him to cure more discuM's, and with 
more certainty and eifect, than by proceeding upon 
the ordinary principles of medicine, the question 
nmst just come to be, whether the interests of the 
physician, or those of his patients, ai*e to be prefer- 
red. No medical man, indeed, can bo conqielled to 
adopt any particular mode of cui*e, of which he 
.may have an unfavourable opinion, upon whatever 
gi*ounds that opinion may have been formeil : liut 
neither is the nuignetist to be cond(*mned, or ri- 
diculed, for adopting a mode of practice, which, 
although varying from the usual routine, he be- 
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licvcs to bo nioro efficacious, and more safe than tlie 
ordinary methods. Tho scicnco of the ordinary 
jihynician ha8 been frequently exposed and ridU 
ruloil, and that of tho magnetist has experienced a 
Hiiiiihir fate ; but no sano man will bo induced, by 
tliCHo fKillicH, to form his judgment in re«^ard to tlie 
utility either of medicine or of magnetism. That 
diseases exist, is a serious and a melancholy fact ; 
and these diseases wc nmst endeavour to cure, or 
alleviate, by the mo^t prompt and the most effica- 
cious methods. Every process which has been 
demonstrated by ex|>erience to possess a sanatory 
eflicacy, ought to bo applied in practice, whether 
wo arc able to discover the rath medendi or not. 
Let medicine and magnetism, then, be cultivated 
and practihcd by learned, intelligent, and humane 
men ; and lei that method be preferred which is 
the mo!>t succcs>ful in the attainment of its objects 
— the cure of those various diseases whicli, occa- 
sionally, affiict hunumity. Let us, in short, have a 
fair Held, and no favour. 

The earnest study of Animal Magnetism, no 
doubt, nmst introiluco a considerable reform, both 
in the scicnco and in tho practice of the healing 
art ; as it has already suggested many new views 
in regard to the theory of disease and the i*u//omi/e 
of cure. Ily many it has been imagined that the 
introduction of this method would necessiirily occa- 
sion a considerable addition of labour, and loss of 
time to the physician ; and this circumstance, we 
have reason to think, has contributed, in no small 
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flcgrcOi to tlio rcluetanco nuniifostci) by tho profcs- 
•ioii» to lend tlicir counteiuinco to tbo study of tlie 
theory, nnd to tYio practice of the art. This (]ue«- 
tion would thus seem to resolve into a coitflict be- 
tween tho convenience of tho practitioner and tho 
interests of the patient. Hut time and relloctiou 
would probably succeed in reconoiling these nj)|)a* 
rently adverse interests. 

Very soon after the promulj^ation of the great 
discovery of MEsiMEit, associations were formed fur 
tho purpose of facilitating the practice of Animal 
Magnetism, as a rcnicdial process, under the gcnc«- 
ral superintendence of the discoverer himself, or of 
some regularly qualified physician. The practical 
])i*ocesses were conducted by individuals hcientificall v. 
trained to tho tiksk, and the constant attendance of 
the presiding physician was not required. Kstn- 
blishments of tho Siiuio description might easily bo 
formed in this, or in any other country, as has been 
done, with such eminent success, although, appa- 
rently, upon a limited plan, by I)r Kim>ai.k, in 
India. Individual )>sitients, shmdd they dc*siru it, 
might be treated privately. Such a system doeii 
not appear calculated to increase tho labour, or 
encroach upon the time of tho medical practitioner, 
besides, in many cases, relief may be given to a 
patient in an incredibly short periiKl of time ; and 
eases requiring a moro prolonged trc*atment might 
bo disposed of in tho manner above mentioneil. 
This proiK)sal, it is thought, can be liable to no 
objection ; nor would it interfere with tho interests 
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of tlio physician ; wliilo, on the other hand, it would 
greatly extend his usefulness, while it proved bene- 
ficial to society. Tlie physician, moreover, ought 
to consult the interests of his patients, as well as 
liis own convenience or advantage. 

Dr Eluotson's magnetic establishment in the 
tnetropolis, we believe, has been of great benefit to 
science and to humanity. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

TiiBRB is one remaining branch of magnetic 
Bcience, which has recently attracted a good deal 
of public attention, both upon the Continent, and, 
more recently, in this country ; and to which, 
therefore, we deem it our duty to advert, as shortly 
as possible, before wo conclude our labours upon 
the present occasion. We allude to the alleged dis- 
coveries recently made by IUron Reich enbacii, 
relative to the existence and occasional action of 
what he has been pleased to denominate the On 
force, or Odvlb, which have been recently commu- 
nicated to the British public by my very learned 
and intelligent friend, Professor Gueqoky of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently examined and illustrated by 
that most emiiuMit physiologist, Dr Hkkhicht Mayo. 

These philojiophical intpiiries embrace some par- 
ticulars intimatelv connected with the science of 
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Aninud UftgnotUm, although b a tomewhat differ- 
cat phaae from that which wo haro boon hitherto 
oontcmpkting ; and we apprehend that we could not 
more appropriately conclude this hi^turical treatise 
than bjr endeavouring to give a summary sketch of 
the gradual progress and apparent import of dis- 
covery relative to this particular branch of our 
general subject. 

The peculiar sensitiveness, or magnetic suscepti- 
bility exhibited by some individuals, which rcndem 
them liable to be affectedy in a peculiar manner, by 
certain cosmical or ttlluric influences, gave occasion, 
at an early period, to the introduction of several 
artificial contrivances, for the pur|K>se of ascertain- 
ing the reality and extent of this 8))ecies of aflfect- 
ability, as well as the practical uses to which it 
might bo applied. The science of Rhahdomantia — 
for it is to this doctrine, principilly, that we now 
allude— is of considerable antiquity ; and the plic- 
nuniciia dcvelo^^ed by the practice of the art, at an 
early period, attracted tlio serious attention of 
many curious inquirers. The knowleilgo obtained 
by an investigation of the relative facts, however, 
was, for a long time, chiefly used for magical pur- 
poses. The instruments subsequently employed in 
the development of these phenomena were, princi- 
pally, the magnetic pendulum, the biitolar cylinder, 
and the divining-rod. 

The reality of tho phenomena resulting fi*om the 
use of these instruments, and, indeed, the whole 
science of Hliabdoiuantia, have been ft*e<|uently 
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cAllcd in question ; and considerable differences of 
opinion have prevailc<1, at different periods, in 
regard to the cause to which theso phenomena 
oufflit to be referred. 

Tlie most ancient notice of the oscillations of the 
])cndulutn, according to Professor Kirher, is to 
be found in the old science of Ilydroinantia, the 
rationale of which Caspar Vr.vcKn, in his curioun 
treatise — De Prinnp, Geiierih, DiviHotionum — 
Witeb. 1500, 8. fob 15G— dcsiril>es in the follow- 
ing inaiinor : LnpMffitur njalhnn iitjua, anuulwi^it€, 
filo anypeitMHH ci df^jttOf lihrufHititr in ttfptamt ahjue 
it*t CfjHceplli* mrbi^ f^mafMUnr th:rlai'tit!o rei fpiwttila'. 
Si fjf((j*I /tr^jMjHfhatnr Vfrinn urat^ ntninhni huo mottit 
uon ii$ipnlttm*t fcri'hnt cytitUum couMlitutiM iviiUnn, 

pKtTKii nx.'iilioiis thiit Nlma Pomimmch was re- 
]>ortcd to have n)u<!(; ukc of this nielliod of au^ur}'. 
It also a]»)»C'urH that this magical )»i'a(r(ic(* wan ntill 
preval^'iit in the timt* of th<; lat<fr Itoiiian ('iiiprrors; 
and it is waid to have biMi employiMl \%y V'ai.i:n>, 
for the purpose of avM-rtainiiig the* individual who 
was dehtificMl to he his hii<;<M*!ssor in the ciiipire. 
'J*he vessf.'j usf.d upon this ocrasion had the; h'tlci'K 
of tlje alphabet iiiKcribi'd round its <:in*unifcn*iKM*, 
and the hUKpiMidi.-d rin*^ htnirlc, ^uriTssivrly, ihc 
h'tters T, 11, K, O, l>. This d<M'ihion <»f I ho orarh; 
w.'iH any thing hut agr(M*ahht to tho lcuipt*r of 
yalfiiM, who iniUM'dialcly i!auH<Ml all thoso indi- 
viduals who were r</nnrn<'d in i\w ronjuralion, 
tog<:th<'r with all llioho wlioHit namuh t?iuunMMM*<'d 
with tlit.'bo h.'tttM's, and| amongHt olIu^rH, I ho Count 
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TuBODOsirSp to bo immediatelT put to death.* 
Singularly onougb, however, the indiTidual who 
succeeded Valens was TuEODositt, ton of the 
Count, afterwardi Mimamed The Grtat, 

Ammianus Marictlincs (Lib. 20, c. 1) giTet u« 
an account of the ceromouie« used in reporting to 
this tiKHrics of conjuration or divination; but we 
might, probably, as well give the name of magic to 
our ordinary chemical, electrical, or galvanic eiperi* 
ments, as to tho oscillations of the peuJulum. 

It luis long been known, as we have thus seen, 
that a guld ring, suspended by a thread, and held 
over a ghiss tilled with water to the extent of two. 
third:*, begins to UUanoe itsi*lf, and afterwards to 
form circles, which extend themselves s<» that the 
ring comes to strike against the sides ef the glass. 
M^'sterious meanings have fret^ucntly been attached 
to the number and direction of these strokes. It Ls 
also known that the ring exhibits simiLir oscillations 
when it is bUsiKMuliHl over metals, and e%en over 
the human hand : a phenomenon which is moui* 
festinl in another form, in the ca^* of the divining- 
riKl, as we shall piW-ntly siv. In order to be 
ci>nvinced that this motion of the ring has a pur\'ly 
pli^sieal origin, we have Uvn dirivii\l to take a 
piece i»f tVuit of anj^' kind —an apple, for example — 

* TliiN iiiliuiiiaii comluii wa:» north v i»f the bjirt>Aruui, 
Mk\\\\ (Mi\i*iVil i»wi* to tho Mine lute, ii'* s »\m\vivx<», ah old 

WOIIIMII, \UlO \\i\\\ lU.lKiVilUv i'UIWl hU OH II il;«u>;hUT v»f s 

iliiiiKt'ioiiH iUmUm*, nhuh tho |»h\MvUiu \\jA ru*viou»lv yt\>* 
iioiimod to bo iiu'UiuMo. 

Vi»l.. u. \ 
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to plnco it on its top, and to su8i)cncl tlio ring over 
tlio stalk; the rotatory motion will soon ho cnta- 
lilislie(l» and tlio vibration will bo observed fi*om 
right to left : Turn tho apple, and placo it on tlio 
iKittoin, or stalk-end ; tlio circular motion will Ik' 
arrested at first, and will afterwards bo resumed in 
a different direction, ». e. from tlio left to the right, 
riace the apple on its side, and the motion will bo 
totally aiTcsted. A similar variation is observer! 
when the exjieriment is made on the different parts 
of tho human hand. Suspend the i)endulum over 
tlio upper part of the hand — it will turn in one 
flirection ; suspend it over tho palm of tho hand — 
it will turn in a different tlireetion ; suspend it over 
the hand triitisversoly, and tho pendulum will ccaso 
to vibrato. The galvanio pilo produce;^ the same 
motions, according a^ wo tout'h tho xinc or tho cop- 
per pole. All these experiments have been care- 
fully repeated by very eminent physical philoso- 
phers ; especially by MM. Uittbu and Amoketti. 
The reader may also consult the work of M. Geii- 
iiuix, entitled, Recherches Ejc^K'rimentahs sur un 
Xouwan Mode de V Action Electriqiie^ published 
at iStrasbiirgh in 1808 ; and tho more recent work 
i»f l)r Mayo. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

IIad tho tcicnco of Animal MagiiciUm merely 
tended to enlarge our knowledge of the propertkni 
and oocatuoual modificationt of tlie framework of 
tlio human oonKtitution in some of it8 more plMcuro 
pluses, and thuti to rectify many of bur notions 
in regard to the pliyfuulogy and philosophy of tho 
M)iocios, it would btill have luul Hubstuntial claiuu tu 
our ftcrious atteutiun. Hut tliU brauch of acquire- 
ment han »till mure ample claimn to our cuniiidcru- 
tion, when we advort tu the practical pur|K)Kcii to 
which thiii knowledge may be applied ; and in ap« 
preaching towards the termination of our re(H*archc» 
upon tho present occahion, we must be permitted to 
make a few remarks upon the medical uses uf this 
powerful agent. 

In |>erusiug the works of professional authorsi it 
is impossible, we think, not to be im[iix*ssed by the 
opinions they have almost universally announced 
in regard to the uncertainty of all medical science. 
We take the liberty of extracting, almost at ran- 
dom, the following passiige from the work of an 
American physician, which hap|)ens, at this mo- 
ment, to be lying u|»on our table.* 



* Tills work U entitled: Am iirjMMitioH of Unm'krtjf ami 
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** If WO consult iiio history of modicino, wo shall 
finil that tho inont oppoHito tlioorios Imvo cxistod at 
tlio Haiiio tiiiiCi and liuvo oacli boon most cealously 
defended by their advocates ; and these, again, 
Iiavo given place to others, — with almost the fre- 
quency and regularity that one crop of vegeta- 
tion is succeeded by another, — which have been as 
warmly praised, and as soon exploded and forgot- 
ten, as their predecessors. 

** Among those who have been contending for 
victory and notoriety in our profession, there have 
occasionally been seen some honcfit labourers after 
truth — those whose primary object it was to clear 
uway the rubbish of former theories, and, amid their 
wreck, to seek whatever material there might be fit 
for a more durable e<titice, and lay its foundations 
ii|>on a wider, firmer, and more permanent basis. 
The thooricH that have been framed to account for 
tho proximate cause of typhus fever, and the conse- 
fpient treatment of tho disease, nuiy be adduced to 
illustrate the fate of all, or nearly all, fabrics of a 
kindred charaeter. The humoral doctrine of Hoeu- 
iiAAVK was succeeded by the nervous doctrine of. 
CuLLEN, whose splendid reign was in its turn tcr- 
nunated by the appearance of the cerebral doctrine 
of Cluttkkuuuk, which was again destroyed by 

JtuftoKture in Mitltnue^ &c.^ by l)r Calkii Ticknor, of Now 
York. It was published In I^oiidoii, in 183D, with Notes, 
by \V, WiiKUiT. The aiitlior npi^'nra to Ihj a very intolli- 
f;eiit mnii, and tho booic is written lu a lively and entertain- 
ing style. 
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tbo omniproMneo of Uio giutro-enteric doctrine of 
IIkovmaw, wIiom glory !• alrctdy suflbring a )Hir- 
tial ocli|Mo by tlio ilutliinterio doctriiio of DRKmiN- 
NKAU, llouiLLAUD, and otliers of ilio FVcneli mim- 
tors.* Tlie coutmricty of practico consequent uiiou 
•ucli discrepant tlieorict — * tho antiKoptiet and 
anti-acids of ono school, tlio anti-s|m8iuodies and 
diaphoretics reconinicudcd by another^ tlio cordials 
and stiiuulunts by a third '-—whilst the whole of 
these remedies are condeniued by a fourth class of 
physicianis whose chief remedy, and sole ho|ie, con* 
sists in leeches to tho head, or some region of the 
abdomen, &c., — is but a fair s|)ei'inien of the uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation that has ever attended the 
practice of tho healing art. Such an u!»pei't of 
ufTuirs may well excite tho attention of a philoso- 
phical mind, and rai^o the trite, but important 
query, * tvho ehall tlvcuie when ili»ctors iVmujretf* 
it is needless, in this places to take a more extend- 
ed view of tho multitudu of theories that have 
provaileil since medicine became a seienco; they 
have all bluircd the s&ime fate, and, like other rem- 
nants of antiquity — like the Indian mounds in tho 



* ^* Buerliaave taught that fc%'cr was the result of a 
depraved state of the blood — CuUeu, that U wasi an atTcc* 
tion of the iien'ouM i»>>tciii->i:iiittiTbiick, that It wait locati*d 
in the bniiii— UruuMuU, that it coiiai.stcd In an Inlhininiatiou 
uf the mucous iiicuibrauu of the stomach, and itp|MT |iortioii 
of the alimentary cunal—whilc Bif*ttimucan and lk>uillaud 
now teach that it consistn In the inllaniniaiion and ulcera- 
tion of ccilrtin glandn In a |Hirti«»n of the alimentary canal/* 
So much for tho certainty of medical diaguoxU I 
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diAtAiii West of our own country— or tko crumbling 
wulk and niosss-grown ruins of other lauds — servo 
OH nicmontos of |»UHt nges.*' 

Wo miglit easily quoto miiny otiicr authorities in 
regard to tho diflicultics of inedicsd diagnosis, prog- 
iiohIh, and tho proper adniimstration of rcuicdies in 
various morbid aftoctions : but this is a nuitter» \vu 
believe, wliich is universtdly avknowlcdged by physi- 
cians thcniselvcs. The hunia'upathic system of the- 
rapeutics has sot all the old maxims of the ordinary 
medicine at defiance, and yet its success is unde- 
niable. Wo have heard, indeed, of many attempts 
to discover and introduce an universal remedy, 
under the designation of an elieir vitte, or some 
other attractive denomination ; but nothing of tho 
kind, wo believe, has ever realised its pretensions. 

In this situation of matters, we may take the 
liberty of suggesting the processes of Aninml Mag- 
netism, as constituting the nearest approach which 
has hitherto been made towards the grand deside* 
rntHiii. We aro far from alleging that these pro- 
cesses constitute an infallible cure for all the ills to 
which humanity is subject; but wo consider our- 
selves (piite safe in asserting that Animal Mag- 
netism possesses u truly wonderful iH)wer over tho 
aniuml organism; and that this power manifests 
itself not only in itselTects upon the human system, 
but throughout the entire domain of animated na- 
ture ; nay, it is even alleged to have been known 
to exert an influence over the vegetablo world. 

It woro exceedingly desirable, indeedy that the 
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praetioo of medicine could bo reduced to tomo one 
■initio and iiniplo principle, in onlor to enable pliy* 
siciaiitt to avoid tliiit uncertainty wliich luui hitherto 
prevaiknl in the cxorcine uf tlie holding art. Meili- 
cal men have travellod thi*oughout the entire donuiiii 
uf {KiiMnous stibstanceti with a view to the diiicovery 
of some article or other which might bo found to 
act an a specitio in {Mirticular morbid ufTcctionH ; but 
their labount, nUliougli not entiivly abortive, do not 
appear to have been, liithcrto, attended with gene- 
ral success. Some time ago, wo were mucli amused 
by the work of Or Dickson on the Falhcief of 
ttie Faculttf, Wo had hoped to find in it a thorough 
exposure of the prevailing systems of medical prac- 
tice, ami some ingenious method pro|H>sed for tlio 
siih and eflfeetuiil cure of all tho ilU to which tiio 
human system is liable. Here, then, is Dr l>icks(irs 
grand panacea, (l#ecturo vii., p. 215) — ** Having 
obtiiined all tho gooil which arsenic or any other 
remedy has tho |H>wcr to do in any case, change sueli 
remedy for some other constitutional |)ower, and 
change and change and change until you timl im- 
provement to Im} the result; and when such result no 
longer follows its employment, change your medicine 
again for some other ; or you may even again recur 
with the best effect to one or more of the number 
you had formerly tried with benefit,** Ike. ** In 
all such cases, then, you nmst change, combine, and 
modify your medicuies and measures in a thou?Mind 
ways to produce a sustained improvement. Arsenic, 
gold, iron, mercury^ creosote, iodine, opium, ^c, 
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may all bo advantageously cinployod, both as inter- 
nal romcdies and as local applications, according to 
tlio changing indications of tlio case" 

From this it would appear that, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, the art and science of 
medicine have become so nmch improved, that it is 
now hold to be the most useful practice to drench 
the boilics of patients with all manner of deadly 
poisons, in order to drive away the disease with 
which they may hapi^u to be afHicted ; upon the 
principle, no doubt, that one or more devils may 
succeed in driving out another. And this practice, 
too, is rcconmicndcd by learned men, who affect to 
consider the simple and innocuous manipulations of 
Animal Magnetism as dangerous and diabolical ! 
" Thus do the regular practitioners chop and change* 
about, groping in the dark ; and the only distinction 
is, that all changes made by the faculty are ortho- 
dox ; but any alteration proposed out of the pale 
of M.D. is an innovation and a quackery." 

Let it not be supposed, however, that wo object 
altogether to the administration of material medi- 
cines : No magnctist entertains such an objection ; 
nayy it is by no means uncommon for magnetic 
]>atients to prescribo remedies for themselves, and 
almost always with decided benefit. Hut what we 
do object to, and most seriously, is the indiscnmi- 
iiato and hap-hazard exhibition of poisonous sub- 
Htances, without a clear and decided knowledge of 
the particular eflects they may be calculated to 
])ro<luce upon the specific malady, and a reasonablr 
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priMiiicoti at least, of bcnoAt from tlio application. 
Kxporimcnts arc always attcndwl with uncortaiiity, 
froc|iiciitly with danger, and ought novcr to ho 
resorted to unless in cases of extreme necessity, 
wliich cannot very frei|uently occur. Tlio applica- 
tion of Animal 3ilagnetism is attended witli no dan* 
gor whatever in scientific hands. 

It is a mistake, however, to supiHMO that material 
renioilies are never emphiye<l along with the pro- 
cesses of ^ilesuieriiKm. It liap])ens not unfret^uently 
that Mesmeric patients presorihe medicines for them- 
selves ; and it is a curious and a most intei*estin|* 
Aict, that the medicines thus prescril»ed are almost 
always beneficial, and, so far as wo know, have 
never been found to do any harm. These prescript 
tions, too, are sometimes apparently trivial, while, 
in other instances, they consist of |K>isonous sub- 
stances, and occasionally in such duses as the scien- 
tific pliysic'ian hesitates to atlniinistcr. Yet, strsingo 
to say, such apparently exorbitant doses — such iti 
the unerring instinct of the magnetic somnambulists 
— ^liavc never been known to produce any delete- 
rious elTects; on the contrary, their operation is 
generally beneficial. 

Wo must do Dr Dickson the justice, however, to 
observe, that ho occasionally makes tlio most amplo 
ndmissiuns in i*egard to the great imperfection of 
medical science. Indeed, the greatest fault wo find 
in him is, that he endeavours to get rid of tho 
theories of others, merely for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new theory of his own. In other respects^ 

VOL. II. z 
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liis Uook contains many ingenious and useful obser- 
vations ; and it is raUiablc, at least, in exposing the 
aberrations of his professional brethren, and the 
goncral imperfection of all known systems of physic. 
AVlien will the profession, generally, bo induced to 
iiban<lon their oxcoi^itated theories, and to adopt 
the simple suggestions of nature ? 



CHAPTER LXV. 

TiiR very learncil and ingenious Aulic Councillor 
and Professor Kibser of Jena, whoso pi*ofound and 
extensive researches in magnetic science are well 
fl<!scrving the attention of all who take an interest 
in the subject, has called our attention to some 
iuiportint facts and discoveries, which, if duly 
authenticated, are calculated to modify our opinionn 
in regard to some of the productive causes of the 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. 

In the first place, he observes that, soon after 
the discovery of the mineral magnet in ancient 
times, attempts were made to apply it to the euro 
«)f diseaHos, among the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, 
the Ilubrows, tho Greeks, the Indians, the Chinese, 
Sec. For soiiio time, however, it appears to have 
been regarded rather as injurious, than otherwise, 
in its eifectH. Galen, Dioscohides, and some of 
the elder physicians, indeed, recommended its appli- 
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cation in dropty, quarUn foTert, fte.. in which cases 
the magnet can only act as iron, when, as frequently 
happened, it was prepared in fire ; and in the samo 
way it was applied, in later times, Ly Paracelsus, 
Van IIelmont, Am urosk Parxus, Oswald Croll, 
and others, especially in plasters and salves; al* 
though, in this form, the magnetic power, as a 
magnet in rcs|)ect to iron, was totally lost, as 
GiLUERT, Atiianmsius KiRciiER, and others, after^ 
wards i)erccived. On the advancement of the 
physical sciences, in the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries, these methods of applying the magnet wero 
uccoi*dingly ahandoned as useless, and the mag- 
net was used in mass, or in its artiticial state ; 
and then wo find the most remarkable phenomena 
exhibited by means of tliese processes, and also by 
the use of amulets, the effects of which can only bo 
explained by the more general virtue of iron, to 
which, it is believed, we may now attribute the 
efHcacy of the ^iagnctic Baquet, at one time so 
much in voji^ue. 

The first account we liave of the application of 
the magnet, as an amulet, is to be found, we believe, 
in the practice of Aetius, in the fifth century, and, 
subsequently, in that of Alexander de Tralles, 
Marcellus Kmimricus, and others. At a later 
period, it was used by Paracelsus, and by most of 
the phy;$icians of that age ; and many individuals 
appear to have been cured, or relieved, by these 
applications. 

The discovery that iron, by means of a peculiar 
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treAtinont, may bo rendered inagnctio» facilitated 
the use of tlio mineml magnetisiDy and brouglit iron 
more witliin tlio spliero of tho supposed medicinal 
virtiiCH of rangnctiKm. Magnetic iron was employed 
for tlio purpose of alleviating tho toothache and tho 
mrache, as Rorelli observes. Klaricii of Got- 
tingen, about tho year 17G5, employed himself in 
iavostignting tho cilicacy of magnetic iron, and may 
bo considered as tho first individual who made u»o 
of nicbd-troctors, which Perkins afterwards brought 
into so much voguo fur a time. From this period 
tho cxt(3rna1 applicaition of iron, in tho form of mag- 
netic rods and plates, became more general* l)r 
(*iiinsTiAN Wkhkr, at WrIshhIo in Hanover, pub- 
HhIumI, in tho year 1707, a treatise on the eflocts of 
th(* artiticiid nuignet ; and several other publications 
followed* in which the etHcacy of the application of 
magnetic iron, in tho euro of nervous complaints, 
eardialgias, chronic rheumatism^ &c., was mcro and 
more coufirmod. 

Hitherto, however, the application of the magnetic 
iron had been merely momentary ; but Father Hell, 
At Vienna, now prepared artificial magnets of particu- 
lar strength ; and as it was still universjdly believed 
that the curativo efficacy of the magnetised iron 
rods depended upon tho magnetic power with which 
they wero im])regnatcd, these artificial magnets 
nuno into more general use. In 1774, Hell con- 
Htructed tho magnetic iron in different shapes, in 
order that theso articles might be worn, as a species 
of anudcts, or talismans, on tho neck, tho stomacli, 
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tho logs, tho arms, dio foot, Sta, andt in ihii way, he 
prodttood tlio inott romurkablo euros, Ito bolierod, 
moroorer, tliat tho diffcront form of tho magnHs 
was a matter of eonsiderablo importance ; and, in 
respect of tho suppuiied vortices, or spherical cur* 
rents, ho preferred the circular to the common criHsti 
fornu About tliis period, Mesmbr, h\*o, became 
associated with IIbll, and began to occupy himself 
seriously with tho experimental application of tlu^su 
magnets, llo discovered that tho difTerence of the* 
)ioles was a matter of no inqiortance ; and having 
found, at a later i)eriod, that thp same phenomena 
could bo produced without tho use of the artificial 
magnet, by mei*oly stroking with the hand or Uu* 
tinger, ho entirely abiuidoned his previous notiim that 
tho mineral magnetism wtu», in those cii*cumstani*es, 
tho solo active principle in the operations in ques* 
tion, and now held that the magnetism of the animal 
body was tho superior agent, tho iniluence of which 
Wiis roused into action by tho {larticular processes, 
or manipulations ; and that this influence was aug* 
niented in consequence of being overhiid with plates 
of metal, and in tho Baquet, by means of gentle fric* 
tion with tho hand, but had, otherwise, no efficacy 
in itself. This last view, therefore, entirely with* 
drew his attention froui the observation of the inde* 
{lendent action of tho metals upon tho human organ- 
ism : And although the influence of the metal plates 
u|M>n tho patients had originally conducted him to 
the discovery of AninuU Magnetism, the eflects of 
tho metal, a-i such, upon tho animal frame, wore m»w 
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ontiroly overlooked, and efficacy ascribed to the 
Bafjiict only in so far as it bad been previously 
magnetised and transmuted into a liearer, and cor- 
roborant, and conductor of tlie animal-magnetic 
agency, 

Notwitbstanding of these discoveries, however, 
the application of the artificial magnet was still con- 
tinued for a considerable period, as is proved by the 
appearance of several treatises upon these subjects 
about this time ; and M, IIaiisu, in particular — a 
luituralist of Geneva — attempted to combine this 
theory with the discoveries of Mksmer. 

In all these views and experiments, however, it 
was generally held, as an incontrovertible principle, 
that the rcftults were due entirely to the magnetiKcd 
iron, and were not produced by any of the other 
metals. That in all these experiments, the animal- 
magnetic agent scarcely ever came into considera- 
tion, ap]K'ars from the circumstance, that all the 
undotibted cures wore produced, not by stroking 
with the magnetic bars, but by placing them on the 
diseased parts, and that the mass of the metal 
increased the effect; so that IIarsu frecpientl,v 
applied several magnetic bars of iron at the same 
time — each being about two feet in length. But 
when, in more recent times, and in consequence of 
the previous discoveries of Messier, Animal Mag- 
netism came more into vogue in France, as well as 
in Germany, the application of the mineral magnet- 
ism became more and more neglected, and, of late, 
wo believe, it has gone entirely into disuse. 
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In Ptrkimim^ which, at one period, attracted tu 
much attention in England, the lame agent appears 
to have been operative, wliiclit on our hypothesis, 
is active in the llaquet At a hter period, indeed, 
it was almost universally believed that the tradan 
of Perkins operated only through Animal Mag- 
netism. But it may have happened in this case, as in 
all new discoveries — e.g. electricity, galvanism, Scv, 
— that we attempt to associate with them every tiling 
that ap|)cars cajiablo of being brought within the 
range of their o|K.Tation — as Perkhiism was frc** 
quciitly deduced fi*om Galvanism. 

Fi*om a very full and minute consideration of the 
whole subject, Professor Kicser comes to tlie con- 
clusion, that the whole efficacy of the use of nu^talH, 
in tlie case of their application to the cure of diseases, 
does not result from any species of magnetism, but 
that it is the consi^qucnce of a |K*cuIiar virtue iiilie- 
i*ent iu the metals themselves; and he alludes to 
iH^rtain cases, in which cures were effectuated by 
the influence of metals alone, without any ap|)arent 
luluiixture of magnetism; and he considers thin 
metallic influence as existing in these bodies in a 
ratio corresponding with tlicir respective masses. 
Hence, he was hiduced to designate this influcnco 
by the denomination of Siderism. Tliis opinion of 
IVofessor Kicser*s merits consideration ; but to 
attempt to discuss it, at length, in this treatise^ 
would require a great deal lu jre s|)ace than we can 
conveniently afford. We must, therefore, leave it 
to bo investigated by those gentknuen who are 
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moro conversant witli sucli physical inquiries; 
iiioroly observing, that such a discussion, inilei)cn« 
ilontly of its other objects, might tlirow some light 
<m tlio modus operandi of certain mineral watt^r^, 
in particular disorders of tlio animal system. 

From all theso observations, however, it would 
appear that, besides many other medicinal powers, 
oven the most apparently brute and inert bodies — 
metals and other mineral substances — may exert a 
|>oculiar influence over the aniiual organism ; as 
tliey are perceived to act upon seusiitive subjects — 
Hiich as tlie metal-feelers-^ by ]>roducing certain 
|icculiar reactions, wliich, according to Campetti, 
(nee Sidcrisinf edited by J. \V. HiTTicn,) are analo- 
gous to those induced upon the animal body by the 
o|)oration uf ^lusmerism ; and that tliey may excite 
Hi>innambulism by virtue of their uwn inherent 
|M>wer, and not merely us conductors uf any other 
influence emanating from the human body. The 
tluctrine of Wntbdoitmutia and animal electrometry, 
therefore, may conduct us to the conclusion that 
cusmical, sideric, and telluric influences, as they 
produce sleeping and waking, also generate som- 
nambulism. Nay, may it not bo a question whether 
the lki(|uet alone may not operate of itself, by 
means of its masses of metal and glass, indepen- 
dently of human magnetisiition )f May wo not sus- 
pect that all the earlier cures by means of the 
artiflcial nuignet may have been etfected by the 
iron itself, as iron, and not by physicid magnetism ? 
Hut all theso topics belong rather to the science 
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of modictiHi (if any inch oxisled)» titan to goucral 
•denco, and would form a fit subject of invcttiga- 
tioii to tlio philoaopliical pliyucian* Tho morcly 
thcorotical oncjuircr can do little more than suggvut 
thoiM) matters, as a fit subject of study* to tliutM» 
whoso previous liabits and pursuits ought to render, 
them more callable of prosecuting the investigation, 
and availing themselves of the ix*sults for the gene* 
ral intei'ctits of humanity. But, in these times, we 
fear that medicine U tuo much regarded as a mere 
system of empiricism ; and tliat a philosophical 
physician is held in little estimation by his profes- 
hiomil brethren. 



CIIAPTEli LXVI. 

Tub scienco ot Ehabdomauti€^ in its proper sense, 
is of considerable antiijuity ; and, at a pretty early 
period of European civilisation, tho phenomena dc- 
voloi>ed by the practice of tho art attracted tlio 
serious attention of many curious enquirers. Tho 
instruments employed in the development of theso 
phenomena, in sensitive individuals, were, princi- 
|Milly, as we have already observi'd, tlio mognetio 
|iendulum, tho bi|)olar cylinder, and the more simple 
divining-rod. Of tho first of theso instrumentii 
wo have already si^oken in a preceding clmpter ; 
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and MTO shall now proceed to deiioribo the nature 
And application of tlio divining-rod. 

The nioMt celebrated Uhalidonmntistii recorded 
by liiMtorianH appear to have been ZfiiDLEn, Pbn- 
NKi\ Hlktton, Cami*ktti and .Iacqukb d'Aymah. 
The inst rumen t employed by these experimentalists 
— the divining-rod — consisted, generally,of a simple 
rod of lui/.cl, or other timber^ This simple lustru- 
luent was held, in a horizontal dii*ection9 by tlie 
fingers of each hund. In this experiment, too, as 
in the ca^e of the magnetic pendulum, it a{»pears to 
be perfectly certain that the mere action of the 
muscles of the hand, or the fingers, cannot be con- 
sidered as the essential moving power ; because tho 
rod is said to be set in motion even when the two 
end» are inclosed in tubes, which last are held by 
the IMiabdomantist ; and, in l*cnnct*s experiments, 
the crooked rod wan held upon his two outstretched 
fuigers, in a downward direction; and, nevertheless, 
it was found to turn upwards. We ought to men- 
tion that the principal object of this instrument is 
to discover sources of water under the surface of 
the ground, or the position of subterraneous veins 
of metal. Many experiments were nuide by Zkih- 
i.KH, Pennkt, and others, which fully demonstrated 
the reality of this method. 

It is likewise remarkable that, according to t\w 
assurance of Zeidleu and others, the result, as in 
the case of the magnetic pendulum, appeared to be 
influenced by the psychical power of the operator, 
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iw tlio rod only moved towordt tliat object which ho 
wUhcd to And; nnd M motion ccnitod when tho 
o|)crAtor op|KMod it by bin wilL 

Tliin opinion, in regard to tho primary cauno of 
thepliononicna in qucHtion, woh ftubsG<|uently adoptinl 
by tho ingcniouH Marqcw dk Pvyskuuu. \\i» 
theory was tliat Zeidlrr, Rlbtton, and tlio other 
h^droscopes and meUiUagcopts, were subject tu a 
Hurt of natural ctish ; in short, to use a modern 
exprcsisiont they were natural and habitiml sftm^ 
tives ; and ho adds, that such individuals, when in 
this jiarticular state, experience a peculiar sensa- 
tion when they approiich subterraneous metals, 
running waters, &c. Tlio Siiine opinion, in regard 
to the causes of these phenomena, was adoptetl by 
Thouvenel and other experimental philosophers.* 

When tho criViV, as it has been called, diminislios 
in inton»ity, tho corresponding phenomena disap- 
pear ; and this is held to be tho reason why tho 
Uhabdouinntists occasionally fail in tbeir eftorts, 
and thus afford an antagonist argument to tho 
sceptics, who aro ignorant of tho nature of tho 
aifection upon which thi^so phenomena do|KMid, 
Similar failures occasionally occur in the manifes- 
tation of tho prophetic faculty, and they may bo 
explained ujYon the same principle. 

The discussion relative to these curious cx|)eri- 
ments with tho divining-rod, tho magnetic pendu- 



* Seu Puvsi:«irK*s MetNoires jHwr tervir a rilittoirt et «« 
r EtahiUaement tie Mu*meiUme Animal en Franre, 
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luin, &c., has boon recently rovivoil in this country 
by tbiit lonrnod and niont ingoniouH i>bysiolog!itt, 
DrllKiniKHT Mayo — n nicJicnl gentleman of great 
mental vivacity and acuteiichii of intellect — who lias 
rcMUHcitated (he invcMtigation of thcso iuteretiting 
HuhjtvtH among tho nritlHli public, and rendereil 
them generally attractive. 

The author of this treaitiso does not feel disi>o»ed 
to enter into any theoretical dincus-Vion on tho »ub- 
joct of these curious^ e.\|>eriments. Such a discuH- 
sion would be rather incoui^istent with his plan and 
objects. But upon a review of tho whule question, 
and a careful consideration of all tiie cognate phe- 
liomemi, he rather inclines to the opinion which 
refers the whole of thes^o phenomena, as well as the 
entire ejects of the various magnetic processes, to 
physico-psychological causes, us in tho ordinary 
exercise of the Mesmeric faculties. 

It will, probably, prove uiore useful, and, perhaps, 
more agreeable to our readers, if we proceed to the 
imrrativu .of koiuo one or other of the more remark- 
able instances in which the faculties in question 
havo been called into exercise. 



ClIAPTEU LXVII. 

Among tho metal-feelers, one of the most memo- 
rablo was Uletton of Dauphigny, who lived in the 
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liut century. Ilo win a ninn witliout any education 
whatever, but bo poniOMCfl the natural faculty of 
fltfcorcring water, at a coniuilenible diHtance from 
the nurfaoo of tlie earth, and, also, of rccognining it» 
{leoidiar propcrtii^ft. Ilo could alMi ]M?rceivo the 
tliflbrent folid Htata, and diHtiiiguinh vcin§ of metal. 

r|K>ii ihoHo oct*aiiion9, be always niado uiio of the 
rod. Ilin oxtraonlinnry faculty wuh excn*iiMHl not 
only in I>au|>1ii<;ny, but in Switxerland, and in the 
nciglibouHiooil of Pari». llio reality of the faculty 
ho manifested wa« undoubted, but, as is common 
with all these sciisntivcs, it does not ap|>ear to have 
lieen, at all times, of ecpial intensity. (See Tiior- 
vbnbl; Memoii'ti nur la Daguettt DivuMtoire, U 
Mwjnetmne^ et VEleciricite,) 

Not long ntj^o, there lived, in Switxerland, a 
female me(al-feeler, Catiiauink Ukutlku. She 
was stout, of a phlegmatic tem|)erament, and en- 
joyed uninterrupted gcHid health.* In her early 
youth, this girl accidentally became acquainted 
with her extraordinary natural endowmentt but 
seldom made usc^ of it. M. IIii*i*en.mkykii, with 
whom she lived in the neighbourhood of Constance, 
and several other well-known learned men — such 
lis EuEL and Zsciiockk — fre<piently observed this 
fticulty in her. She felt springs of water under 



* Dr Tassavaxt of Frankfort, from wliohi wc liii%'<» 
taken tlic uarrativc of this ca^, obs4.*r%'cs that It U « inU- 
take to KiipiMiflC that the |K.*rsoiis who mauifcHt the faciihii*s 
ill qiiestiou have generatly weak ner\*es, or are othen%i»e 
ftickly. 
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ground, iron oro, coal stnito, &c. Slio was sensible 
of the taste of tlio coal — measured and defined tlio 
princiiml seams* and described their length, breadth, 
and tliickness. In MaiasmUiister, she once spent 
two sleepless nights, in consequence of a salt-deposit 
uiiilcr the town. The same effect was produced by 
a mine of quicksilver in the Grisons. The feelings 
kIic experienced in tlio ncighl)ourhood of many 
bodies were manifested, principally, in the soles of 
the feet and the tongue. She did not require any 
rod, or batfttettf, to enable her to dij^tinguish hidden 
bodies, like other water and metal-feelers. She 
sometimes, indeed, made use of a small rod« gene- 
rally of whalebone ; but, according to the author of 
this narrative, this rod was used only for the pur- 
pose of assisting her to ascertain more correctly the 
breadth and thickness of the substances she had 
already discovered under the surfjico of the earth. 
This natural gift did not desert her at any season 
of the year, or in any sort of weather. Kut she 
wan more powerfully affected at one time than at 
another. 

In consequence of this endowment, she was also 
enabled to discover the seat of serious corporeal 
maladies, and it is said that she could cure them by 
the touch of her hand, or finger. She might, 
therefore, be characterised as a magnetic female — 
a Sensittfe. 

A number of other pcwonages have been histori- 
cally commemorated, who are said to have pos- 
sessed similar faculties. The traditionary story oi 
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LiMCivs, M a mcUl-fodcr, among the Grcekft» in 
woU known. Sxorro Stublaion informt us tliat 
Odin know wlioro gold, tilvor, and iron lay con- 
cealed in the earth. Disl Hio tells us that there U 
a class of men in Spain, called Zachnriti^ who jier* 
ceive hidden things, under the earth — such as 
water, metals, and dead hodies; and this fact is 
«*orroborated hy Ilieron. Feijuo. A PortuguoM« 
lady, who lived about the beginning of the 18th 
century, |K>ssessed the faculty of fKK>ing ohji*cts at 
a considerable distance under the surface of the 
earth, and could also discover what was going on in 
the interior of human bodies. The extraordinarv 
faculties of this lady have been comnicmorated by 
many authors. But a full consideration of all these 
curious narratives would be tedious, and we must 
therefore leave the subject, with these mere indica* 
tions, to the farther research of our im|uii»itivo 
readers. 

ZciULEK, in his Panto my^erium^ already refer- 
red to, along with his friend Tiiomasius, who wrote 
a preface to the book, endeavoured to combat the 
delusion, conunon in these times — and, perhaps, not 
yet entirely extinct — in consequence of which all 
extraordinary phenomena, which it was diflicult 
to comprehend or explain, were attributed directly 
to the agency or influence of the Devil, instead of 
being regarded as the offspring of certain physical 
or psychical causes. The magnetic and rhabdo- 
mantic phenomena have always been peculiarly 
ex|)oscd to such prejudices and misconceptions. 
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Tho incidents wo aro about to rclato in the follow* 
f ng clmptcr, created a ffrcat sensation amongst all 
ranks, at tlio period when they occurred ; and they 
np|tcar to bo incapable of any adequate explana- 
tion, excepting upon the principles we are now 
investigating. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

On tlie fifth of July 1G92» a wine merchant, in 
the city of Lyons, and his wife, were murdered 
with an axe, and their money was stolon. No par* 
ticular individual was suspected of having pcrpo* 
tratcil tho crinio. A neighbour of tlio persons 
nun^durod siMit for a pensant in tho vicinity, 
whose name wnH .Iaquks i>*Avm.\u. Tliis man had 
for many years enjoyed the reputation of being 
able, by means of the divining*rod, to discover 
Ktt»len goods, as well as thieves and murderers, 
l^pon these occasions, ho was guided by his divin- 
ing-rod, which might consist of any species of 
wood, and, in his hands, enabled him to discover 
subterraneous water, metals, and many other hidden 
things. 

Aymau obeyed the summons to Lyons; and pro- 
mised the Procureur du Roi to follow in the foot- 
steps of the criminals, but said that, before setting 
out, ho nniHt counucnce by going into the cellar 
where tho murder had been connnitted. Tho Pnh 
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cumur oondactod liim thither. IIo providod hmi- 
•elf with a divining-rod of tho ftrst timber that 
could bo found. IIo then tratersod tho cellar^ auti 
betrayed no emotion except at the spot where the 
murdor had taken place. At thii 8|K)t» Ayiiak 
became affected as if by a violent fever ; and tho 
rod, wliich he held in his liands, became agitated. 
All these emotions were increased when they cumo 
to the s{iot where the dead body of the woman waa 
found* After this— either conducted by the rod, or 
by his internal feelings — he went into the chamber 
where the theft had been committed. From thenco 
he pui*sued the traces of the umrderi'rs» iminmhI 
through the streets of the town, along the bridgOt 
and always pi*ocecded, ui)on the right hand side, 
along the river. Tlii*ce iKsrsons who accompanied 
him, te^itifled that ho frefpiontly became anaiH) (»f 
three individuals who had been accomplices in tho 
nmrder ; but, at other tiiiies, it np|ieiired to him 
that there were only two. But he became better 
informed as to their number, when he entered a 
garden-house; for there he maintained that the 
murderers had 8.at round a table, to which liis rod 
|)ointed, and had drunk wine out of a bottle which 
stood in tho room, towards which the rod alsu 
moved. They wished to bo informed by the gar- 
dener whether he, or any of his people» had s|>oken 
to the murderers; but they could learn nothing 
from him. Tho people were called into the Iiouko ; 
but tlie rod i>ointed to none of them. At length 
tliere came two children of nine or ten years of age, 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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and tlio rod moved towank tkcm. Thoy woro in- 
turrogiitod, and tlivy adtiiUtcd tliat upon Sunday 
morning, tlireo men had vkulkcd into tlio house, and 
had drunk wino out of tho bottlo, as indiciitcd hy 
Iho diviner. 

This discovery induced the attendants to place 
w>nie confidence in Aymak. To make assurance 
doubly sure, however, they tested his faculty in 
flliffcrent ways ; until, at length, they became assu- 
red of its perfect accuracy. 

After these experiments, some police-officers and 
other {)ersonH were directed to lussist him in his 
search. They arrived at the banks of tho Rhone. 
Horo, tho marks of footsteps indicated that some 
]ierscms had gone upon tho river. Avmar and 
his party pursued in a boat Tho former dis- 
covered where tliey had landed ; he proceeded 
Htraight u|h)U their footsteps; and, to tho gi*eat 
astonishment of the innkeepers, he discovered the 
very beds in which they had slept, the tables at 
which they had bat, and the tankards and glasses 
out of which they had drunk — in short, everything 
they had touched. 

When the party had arrived at Samblon, Aysiaii 
felt an emotion, and was convinced the nmrderers 
were there. He did not, however, make use of his 
red to assure himself of the fact, as he was afraid 
of being maltreated by the soldiers. For this 
reason, he returned to Lyons, but soon came back 
with letters of recoumiendation. But the murder- 
ers had left the place before his arrival. Ho pur- 
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suod thom to DoAiiciiiro. On bb way Uiilhor, ho 
•oarcliod tho inmi, and rocogiiiiod tho beds, tablef» 
bottloii and glaMOS wbich tbojr had used. In 
Bottucairo, ho discovered, by means of his rod» thai 
tho murderers had separated when they arrived 
there. He resolved, however, to follow the one 
whose footsteps were best indicated by. the motion 
of tho rod. At onccy he stood still before the door 
of a prison, and said, with confidence, that the 
murderer was there. Tho door was opened, and 
ho was shown' from twelve to fifteen prisoners. Tlie 
rod pointed to ono of them. His name was Uossu, 
and he had been incarcerated eight days pl*eviull^ly 
on account of some petty thcfu At fii*st, Kossu 
denied every thing ; but on finding that he had 
boon traced all along from Lyons to Bouucaire, he, 
at length, confessed that he had been in company 
with tho murderers at all the places indieatt*il by 
tho rod ; nay, farthor, that he had Ihhui pivsciit 
at tho murder, and that one of the two criminals 
had nmrdcred the man, and the other the woman. 

Tlio Pi'ocureur du Roi, in his account of this 
case, observes that, while in pursuit of the nmr* 
derers, upon this occasion, Aymar exhibited much 
internal agitation, perspiration, and headache. Tlit? 
rod also moved in the hands of the IVocureur him- 
self ; drops of perspiration stood u|)on his forehead, 
and liis pulses beat violently. 

So much for the interesting, and, wo think, deci- 
sive case of Jacques d' Aymar. Other im>tanioK 
have been recorded, although the narratives have not 
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boon HO circuiDstantially rolatod, in which indivi« 
duals havo boon found to manifest the samo, or 
similar fiicuUio8-*such as tho Zuliuris in Spain, tlio 
Portugueso hidy, Dunna PkdkuaciiBi and vari- 
ous otlicrs ; but a minute detail of tho phonomena 
of thoKO several cases would probably prove too 
severe a trial of the patience of our readcra. 



CIIAPTEtt LXIX. 

Wb shall now proceed to tho last point in mag- 
netic science, to which wo shall havo occasion to 
direct the attention of tho public; viz., Baron 
llBiciiBNUACirs alleged recent discovery of what 
he has been pleased to denominate the Od force, 
or Odvlb, which has been subsequently illus- 
trated by tho learned Baron himself, by ]*rofesHor 
(iiiKuouY of ICdinburgh, and by the ingenious Dr 
Mavo. 

b\)r our own part, wo wore, at Arst, a good deal 
puzzled by the introduction of this apparently new 
olemcnt into magnetic science ; and we could not 
very well comprehend tho exact meaning of the 
term under which it was announced. Upon due 
consideration and reflection, however, it appeared 
to us tliat this On force is nothing more nor less 
than another name for the cutral, magnetic, side- 
rie, or telluric power which had already been am- 
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ply oxplainod and illiialratod by ProfeMor Kibsek 
of JoiM, and by otiicr writort on Animal Magiiot- 
wui; and whicli liad bcon, long |iroviouHlyi aUliougli 
ubicurvly, iudicutvd by many uf tlio old magnetic 
writers — PAHAeeuftUii, Van IIkliiont, Maxwkli., 
and otlicn — long before tlio timo of Mesmku, 

We are not certain that Sir IitAAC Nbu'Ton did 
not entertain an opinion similar to this, although 
we cannot, at tliis moment, recall the particular 
))as8ages of his writings in which this opinion was 
expressed. 

In a letter addressed to his learned friend, IVo- 
fessor GiiEooKY, after tlie publication by the latter 
of his Abstract of the Experiments of Uaiion Hkicii- 
ENHACii, the author of tlie present treatise obsi^rved 
that the phenomena i*efcrred to by the ingenious 
Barun have been manifested cliioHy, if not entirely, 
by imlividuuls in a sonnitive state of the organic* 
MyHtem — by individuulK, eirH*lly feumkm, whose sen- 
sibility wuS| at sui'h times, in an abnornml state of 
4*xcit4ition, either from naturtd or eoimtitutional, or 
from ai*titieial causes. ** Of these, tho Idio-Som- 
nambuhsts auJ magnetic Clairvoyants are the most 
remarkable ; and tho great number of the latter 
who Imve presented themselves to the notice of the 
magnetic physicians, since the days of Mbsmek and 
PuYSEuuR, has afforded abundant facilities for the 
investigation and verification of the phenomena. 
Upon the prei^ent occasion, the author shall restrict 
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himself to a fow short rcferoncos, chiefly drawn 
from Kluqk's Versuch ciner DaratMung des Ani" 
malUchen Mni/netbmus. 

** It huM been lUnnonstrnteil by a groat variety of 
woll ubHorvtMl o\aiu|))oH, ibiit the porceptivo fiu'ully 
of ^miniutmhullisht or wttaUhHiHt may bocoiiio mu 
oxallod iXH to enable ihoii) to perceive the preneiico 
of objectrt which, from their delicacy or attenutitiiai. 
are ipiiie beyond the Hpbere of the nenHlbility in itii 
ordinary, normal Mtate. TIiuh, it is not nnconnnon 
for magnetiHcd perHons to see luminous emanations 
proceeding from the body of their magnctiser, and 
surrounding him like a halo. These luminous ema- 
nations are generally described as being of an azuru 
colour. (See the instances quoted by Kluge, 
p. 141.) From some parts — such as the hair, the 
eyes, the palms of the hands, and, especially, the 
points of the fingers — these luniinous emanations 
are represented as issuing in regular streams ; and 
their intensity is Miid to be in a ratio corresponding 
with the energy of the operator. (See Kixuk, ibid,) 
Fisi'iiKu mentions that his sonmaimbulist, during 
the magnetic treatment, always perceived a circle 
of thick mist surrounding himself and his mag- 
netiser, which emanated princii»ally from the lingers 
of the latter, and flowed towards the former, sur- 
rounding him to such a distance that he could not 
reach through it with his arms. This mist is said 
to have occasioned an exceedingly agreeable feeling 
in the sonmambulist." (Kluoe, ibid,) 

•* Tahdy de I^IoNTiuvEL, an early French mag- 
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notiil, nuulo tOYoral Tory intoresliog expcrimonU 
upoD this peculiar phcnoinonon. IIo held tho |ioiiii 
of bit thumb, at loino diHtAiioo, towarcU that of bin 
Homimiuburwtt ii|Hm which tho latter miw luuiinou« 
MtroiiMM euiaiiatiiig from liotli tbuiiilw in strniKbt 
litieii ; that which iiMUUil from tho iiia^iiotliHT*ii bi*iii){ 
iiitoiiMively tttroii^er and moro rapid in its motion 
than tho other. When Taiidy took a Mteel eondne* 
tor into hii« han«lt it ap|HMii*e4l to the luiuummbuliMt 
that tho luminous tluid wan intcnHively and exten* 
Hively reinforced and accelerated in itM motion. 
When, instead of tho conunon Htoel rod, a magnetic 
rod was used, slio perceived a second ray in Hpiral 
convolutions, besides the fluid which emanated in u 
straight lino from tho conductor. When Takdy 
directed tho steel conductor towards the surface uf 
tt board eight lines in thickness, the sonuiambulist 
saw the fluid penetrate it, ami again re-is»ue, at tho 
op|)osito side, with diminished velocity and splen- 
dour. When conducted tliroiigli magnetised water, 
tiie nmtion was accelenited, antl the luminousnesn 
undinunished. Through unutaghetised waiter, tho 
motion was also accelerated, but the luminousness, 
at tho same time, diminished. Through sealing* 
wax and copiKT, it was an*ested— ^as it wero ali- 
sorbed — and penetrated liko a thin mist, without 
luminousness. Through iron, it |)enetratcd un- 
changed ; but through silver it was thrown back 
in the form of a vortex, and, as in the case of tho 
sealing-wax and copperi little of it passed through 
in tho form of illuminous vapour. l\y quicksilver. 
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it was thrown back with accelerated motion, in so 
much that the 8oiunauibulist» during her magnetic 
sleep, could never place herself before a mirror, 
and look at it, without, as sho declared* beconiiug 
overloaded with the fluid, and being exposed to 
various troublesome consequences. The fluid passed 
through gold unbroken, with increased brightnesH 
and accelerated velocity.'* 

*' 1 have thus noticetl a few of tlio curious results 
obtained by Takdy db Montuavkl ; and those who 
are desirous of following out the whole of his inves- 
tigation, n|H>n thcbo i)oints, are referred to his 
work, entitled, Traitement Magnetlque de la 2>e- 
moinelle iV., vol. i. 

*' At a subsequent period, Dr Nasse, a very emi- 
nent German phyt^ician, instituted several experi- 
ments in regard to those luminous phenomena, 
which partly confirmed the results obtained by 
Tahdy, and partly conducted him to new views. 

'* Nas8E*8 soumambuliMt saw the breath of her- 
nuignetiser luminous. Wheresoever ho touched 
himself with his hands, she obsterved luminous enui- 
nations. For an account of these experiments by 
Nassk, I nntst refer, for the sako of brevity, to 
Uhii/s Archiv., U. ix., and to the AV*jemeine Mediz, 
Antuden, for the year 1810. 

** Numerous experiments made with a view to 
ascertain the influence of the various nietids u|)on 
nuignetiscd and sensitive persons, have been insti- 
tuted by almost every eminent mngnetist, from 
Mi'isMKu downwards. They are exceedingly curi- 
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OI18 and intorotting; but a full aecount of thorn 
would 6H a Yolumo. I must, tbcrcforo, confino 
roysolf, at proscnt, to a general reference to tho 
writings of these magnetic authors." (See, in par- 
ticukr, Kbknkr's Sehtrin von Prci*orst, especially 
towards the commencement.) 

From tho concurront tcHtimony, therefore^ of a 
vast number of philosophers, in all ages, it would 
appear that there are certain |H>wer8 manifest (h1 
throughout the univei*se of nature, not objoctivo, 
indeed, to the cognisance of tho scnnes in their nor- 
mal condition, but continually exerting a remarkable 
iuilucncu over this nmndane sphere of being. These 
|>uwers have been recognised in many phenonu^nal 
aspects. In ignorant and barbarous ages, their 
eifects have been contemplated with veneration and 
superstitious awe ; in more enlightened times, they 
liave attracted the serious attention of the learned 
and inquisitive ; and they have been brought before 
tho public under diflfercnt names and dcsignatiuns. 
The period, let us hope, is not far distiint, i^hon 
those multifarious phcnumena will be presented to 
us iu a generally intelligible form ; and as a com- 
men and a))propriate designation will be re<piiretU 
under which the whole of these curious facts nmy 
be comprehended, we should feel disposed to re- 
cummend the already well-known name of Animal 
Magnetism. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In ilio foregoing pugcA, tlio author has endea- 
voured to present his readci*s with a pretty full, 
nnd, as Ite believes, an impartial account of the 
origin, progress, and principal facts embodied in a 
.science which, in this country at least, has, from 
wjiatever causes, been hitherto subjected to much 
misrepresentation and ridicule. The phenomena to 
which ho has ventured to direct the serious atten- 
tion of his readers, as will havo been seen, are of 
very high antiquity ; they have been observed, 
inider the same characteristic featut*es, throughout 
all ages, and in all quarters of the globe; and 
although, at various periods, consigned to neglect, 
iuid, at almost all times, misunderstood, and ascribed 
to artifice, deception, or to imaginary causes, they 
have never ccitsed to re-appear under ditl'erent 
])hases and modifications, and to attract the serious 
attention of the learned and inquisitive. At all 
times, too, they have constituted a sad stumbling- 
block to the philosopher, and a complete bugbear 
to the clown. 

During many ages, indeed, these phenomena 
were rendered subservient to the pur])oses of super- 
stition; and they have had the singular fate of 
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being ascribed, at one time, to the immediate agency 
of die Deity, and, at another, to the subtle artifices 
of Satan. It is only at a recent period that tlicao 
remarkable occurrences have been subjected to the 
alembic of a sane and searching philosophy ; that 
they have been fi*ced from the dark vaiM>urs which 
Hurroundcd them ; that their true nature and value 
have been discovered ; and that the knowloilgo thus 
obtained has been rendered, in some ros|)ect.s, prac* 
tical and conducive to the interests of mankind. 
That many prejudices in regard to this most inter- 
esting subject still prevail, is undeniable ; but — 

** yU wfro MtttfHum^ ttrc tarn mintbih tfyiti*fmtm^ 
HhwI huh fmiuhtlim HttHHunt wf mr«Vr omht* ;** 

and the more these facts are investigatetl, the more 
will they be gradually stript of their mysterious 
character, and the sooner will they be permitted to 
take their appropriate place among the other im* 
[M>rtaut revelations of natural science. 

In the furcgoing historical exposition, it has been 
our principal object to lend our assistance towurda 
the accomplishment of this most desirable consum- 
mation ; and we trust that we may have sOcceeded, 
to some considerable extent at least, in dispelling 
many of those erroneous notions which have been 
hitherto entertained in regard to this almost for- 
bidden subject of research, and in smoothing the 
way for future inquirers. 

One grand impediment on the path of magnetic 
research presented itself in the vulgar notion— 
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uIiiioMi univcriially cntortainod— tliat tlio lubjcct in 
question was, somctiow or otlior, connected with 
our religious convictions, and tliat it was, therefore, 
too sacred to be made tlio subject of profane specu- 
lation. But this objcctiun is completely removed, 
M scion as we become convince<l that the notion in 
ijuostion is fundanientnlly erroneous ; and that the 
]>hcnomena thcmsotvcs, although fortuitously in- 
vested with a sacred character in comparatively 
liarbarous ages, are merely natural manifestations 
of the supreme wisdom and goodness of the great 
Creator and Governor of tho universe towards man- 
kind ; and like all the other dispensations of Divine 
Providence in rcganl to his creatures, arc intended 
for our benefit in their study and application. We 
!»h(mld no more think of excluding Animal Mag- 
netism from human investigation! on account of tho 
abuses with which it may have been accompanied 
in former ages — and even, occasionally, it may lie, 
in our own times — than wo should attempt to banish 
asti*onomy from tho circle of human science, because 
the stmly of the starry firmament, which presents 
to our view such a grand but incomprehensible 
monument and miracle of the Divine Artificer, was 
formerly perverted to the purposes of judiciary 
astrology. 

All science, indeed, may be misa[>plied, and cm- 
ployed for tho accomplishment of nefarious and 
bhisphemous purposes ; but are we, for this reason, 
to explode all science, and revert to a state of pri- 
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mitiYO Uarbarism f Sliall we attempt to extinguitlt 
the luiii because hb brilliant tnji may oocasionally 
dozilo our eyes f 

The author of thcM pages is profoundly con- 
vinced timt the legitimate study of Animal Mag* 
netism, when prosecuted in the right spirit, can 
conduct us to nothing but what is good and useful 
Superficial thinkers may lui»tily take up a, different 
opinion, before they have duly and patiently invc«- 
tigatcd the subject in all its relations; and preju- 
diced individuals may conceive that they luive an 
interest in diffusing erroneous impressions u\ regard 
to the character and iui|)ort of the facts revealed 
by the science. Some physicians, too, may dread 
the inroad of the magnetic doctrines and methcMl 
u|x>n their ordinary and established practice. Cer- 
tain orthodox divines, imbued with more zeal than 
judgment, learning, or discretion, uuiy be hastily 
led to conceive that the diffusion of these new lightn 
may trench u|K>n what they may have been led t«i 
consider as some of the most important doctrines <»f 
the Christian faith. But. all such individuals wo 
sincerely believe to be in error. No one truth, or 
series of truths, can ever be opposed to another, 
when both are rightly a|>prehended, and confinetl 
within the limits of their own legitimate application. 
There can be no real antagonism between GoiVs 
word and Ilis works. 

Indeed, the same objections which have been 
sometimes urged against Animal Magnetism, in 
this point of view, are equally applicable, and have 
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Iioon actually appliod, by cortain fanatics, to tbo 
(irdiimry oxcrciso of tlie licaling art. In point of 
fact, too, wo do not think that thcro is a single 
accouiplished physician uho is not in tho continual 
prncttco of n)Agncti.sm» although rudely, and, |>or- 
luip<t, unconsciously, during almost every day of his 
profcMsional life ; and tho author has been informed 
by Homo medical men that tho study of this subject 
had enabled them to comprehend many curious 
phcnumena in some of their patients which they 
could not previously account for. A more exten- 
sive and profound Htudy of the subject in question, 
and a corrcspcmding practice, would assuredly tend 
to enlighten the minds of professional men, and, at 
the same time, render their beneficent exertions 
ni<»re eminently siiecessful. 

Among the medical fraternity, however, it is 
notorious that, with some eminent exceptions, thero 
exists iin inveterate and most sensitive dread of all 
innovation in tho established practice of tho profes- 
sion ; which, perhaps, might bo not inaptly deno- 
niinntetl the morhug metlicus. I*^xamples are numer- 
ous, and universsdiy known. Kvery new methml 
of medical treatment, however successful in prac- 
tice, has been scouted and anathematised in its turn. 
S<iino of these medical heresies have sprung up, or 
been revived, even in our own times, and produced 
no slight agitation among tho orthodox practi- 
tioners of physic ; for example, llomwopathy and 
Jflfdi*opathijt both of which have been recently in- 
troduced and practised with success, to the great 
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•candid of logttimato nicdicinc. Aniinal Magnoti«iii» 
too, 18 fant encroaching upon tlio ordinary mothodii 
of euro. 

But tlio gontlcmon to whom wo havo alludiHl 
ought to reflect tiiAt their profesiiion itsi'lf a|i|H>urii 
to have been originally an excrescenco ; and that it 
niuiit gradually loso its influence and re8|K*ct in 
society, the further it recedes from the obvious in* 
dications of nature, and degenerates into a mere 
empirical practice. For this rennon, indeed, tlio 
science of medicine — if, indeed, it can be justly de- 
nominated a science — makes little progi'oss; tho 
physician, as in the ihiys of Pakacrlsi's, gradually 
sinks into a state of subserviency to the a|iotliecary, 
and tho patient dies of an ovcr-do»eofdrugs. Let 
us attend to what was said^ upon this subject, in his 
tiwn day, by a learned and ingenious man, who was, 
at once, a physician and a |K>ct : — 

*^ 'riio liortliu}; art now ^ickfiiiiig liuiij?!) il8 liond, 
And, «»ucc a mieiive^ ha* Iki'uiiio u tmite ! ** 

And an able expositor of the views wo are now 
humbly advocating — hiniself a physician — has, in 
our own times, frankly admitted that ** psychologic 
cal medicine has been siidly neglectetl,** at least 
in Hngland. " We recoil,*' siiys he, " from the 
study of mental philosophy, as if we were en* 
croaching on holy ground. So great is tho pre- 
judice," ho adds, " against this branch t)f science, 
that it has been observed that to recommend a 
man to study metaphysics" — we shoutdt |)erhaps, 
havo siiid psychology — " was a delicate mode of 
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Muggosting tho propriety of confining him in a 
lunatic asylum.'* * 

In our liumblo opinion, however, a pretty consi- 
(loraMo infusion of Animal Magnetism could not fail 
to oulargo (ho ftcience, and impi^ovo tlio practice of 
nuMlinne. XIany nwrut*, well wortli knowing, have 
hccn di.Hc*IoH<Hl by nn attentive observation of the 
]»I)cnomena of Mosnierism ; and the faculties of man, 
it is presumed, can never bo more beneficially 
(Mnployotl, than in exploring and investigating those 
<ippai*eiit mysteries of human nature, which tend t<i 
infurtn and expand our minds, to increase our use- 



• St'e lli« Anfttomif of Sniciffe^ by FoniiKs WiN«u»w ; 
l^iitloii, 1810.— TIiIh is 11 wry itif^enioiis ti\*ntisC| well wor- 
thy of bviiig canrriilly iKTUtKHl, not only by the phyt^ieiati, 
butt iil^^N ^*y tl><^ K^'iieml tit'holar. — To the aImvc wo ndd tho 
ti»lh»wbi}( JtiiliclouA obsei'VAtiuiis of iiiiothci* vury disthi- 
Kiiishcd physichui. — "Tht-rc iiro rf.«*oiu*c«*j* in uaitiire wlu'iv- 
by (li.sciii40!t nro suImIiiciI without any iiiter|)0!»itiou of urt, ua 
U ovidont witli r(*pu*<l to wound-s uud even acute dis(*A.so.s, 
not only In nnlmiilri, but in tlio liunuui 8])ccU'8 ; and, tlu'n*- 
forOf tJK) o|i4TutionM of nnture nnd of art conn* to Im^ mo 
bicndod, that it is dtfllfidt to dlstln^uirili tln^ni ho as to 
HMrcrlalu winit Irtdne to iMU'h. It U well olMrrvvtl liy donn* 
uuHlieat writi'r, tinit tin* anlnnd n*anic dilVors imw all otlicr 
niucldnort In thirt, tluit, wlu>u out of order, it can rectify ItM'If. 
Tldn holds, with n*}(ard to pi*evcntion as well as cure ; for 
iiifccti<ui, not e\cc|»tbi(( tliat of tlie pbit,'ue, will frequently 
ilitiappear H|iontanpoU8ly.** Sir Oilhirt JUaue, — And the 
Hanie eniinent intUvidnal observes, bi anotticr passage, that 
*^ the human liody, while it is acted u|)ou by all the causes 
which Affect bianiniato nuitter, is also subject not only to 
those alfections whicli arc incident to animal nature in 
general, but to those depending on the operation and pas- 
sions of the ndnd connected with rationality/* And what 
a wide field do not tlicdc cnibnice ! 
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fulncw in •odcty, and to enlArgo and extli our 
idoM of tho power, and tiio wisdom, and tlio beno- 
ficonoo of tho miglity Creator and Artilicor. 

Sinco tho times of Hacon and of Nkwtcik, 
Hcieiico, esiKHTially in tliis country, had U*i«n priii- 
eipnlly, iiuleiHl ahiiost oxcluKivoly occupii'd with tho 
iiiveKtigation of external nature ; and coni|mnitively 
little attention has been bestowed by iihiloKopherH 
u|)on the constitution and endowments of the intel* 
li;;ent and jKrcipient being. Wo seem to eschew 
the study of the nature and extent of the human 
faculties, and of their various occasional modifica- 
tions of action and |)assion; as if this |)articulnr 
ilc|>iirtment of kno%vledgo ]»ret>ented to us nothing 
but forbidden fruit.* But if man be tho last and 
noblest effort of creative |K>wer — the masterpieco 
of tho Divino artist, do not his nature, faculties, and 
susceptibilities constitute ono class of the most 
appropriate objects that can bo presi*nted to our 
study and contemplation i The starry heavens do, 
indeed, demouKtrato tho incomprehensible |M)wer, 



* ** However thorny tlicMO qiiculloiiM wliMi relate In 
iiioraU (iiii*tu|ili)>ics and tlicolo}(}') nitiy a|»|K*ar, ho luu^t 
tippnint'li niiU liaiKlIc titein ; for tliey arc iiithiiatcly con- 
nected with tlio history of the faciiltieM and o|K'mtion8 of 
tlic human niiiid ; and tlieso fomi an cMieutlal |»art of tbi* 
animal economy. Perhaps it is becaiuiso phyiiiicianii lia\M 
hitlierto been n'StraincHl from Investigating and decidinif 
u|)on these subject!*, by an erroneous belief that thoy 
liehmgetl exclusively to another profession, that phy8iolog>* 
has so long been an obscure and uncertain science.** — U. 
iti'su, M.1)., Tfitce f^ciuru yjwn Auitmd Life, 
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and tho surpassing glory of Gocl ; tlio firmament 
showeth forth liis liandy-work, and tlio wliolo uni- 
vcriiO is full of manifestations of His power, His 
wisclom, and His goodness. But the study of exter- 
nal nature alone is not sufKcicnt to impress tho culti* 
vatod mifid with an ad(M|uato conception of tho inH- 
nitu power, and wisiloni, and iK'neflcenco of tho 
great (yVeator. Wo must look into the wonderfully 
ruHiplicated mechaniMni of man — we must examine 
the extraordinary contrivance presented to us in 
that most nuirvcllous organic structure — tho means 
provided fur the exercise of all its faculties — the 
regular performance of its various functions — the 
susceptibilities with which it is endowed, and the 
natural provisions which have been devised for its 
security and preservation ; in order to become duly 
impressed with the liveliest sentiments of admira- 
tion and devotion towai-us tho mighty Artificer. 
Tiie study of external nature, indeed, is, for the 
most part, merely calculated to gratify our curio- 
Mity, and to subserve the purposes of our animal 
wants ; and it may be useful, perhaps, in koi^ping 
our farulties of observation, relKvtion, and reason- 
ing in due exeriMse. Tho examination of i\\\) phy- 
Kioal and pH^ehical con!<(tituti(»n of the percipient 
being, on the other hand, tends to elevate our 
thoughts heavenwards, and to inspire us with lof- 
tier sentiments, both in regard to our present posi- 
tion in the scale of existence, and to our future des- 
tiny. Such studies, therefore, as those in which 
we have b<»en engaged, are not inconsistent with 
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the objocts of our prctont state of being, or witli « 
rational belief in the reality of our future existence 
and pro»i)cets. On the contrary, they tend to 
rai§e our tlioughta to the hope of a progrcmivc* 
development of our foeuUics, and of a gloriouM 
iinnmrtiility hereafter. 

** O0 humini mMi'mf tlnlif^ riHHHt*f9W turri 
JuMMti, ei enrto* mi »Ulrm Ittlfrre rMtitu,*^ 

It may be a subject of BcriouM regret that mi 
many of our younger phyNicianA and phyHiologi8t4 
should have allowed themselves to be seduceil, by 11 
very )mrtial examination of nature, into a belief 
amd advocacy of the demoralising doctrines of mate- 
rinlism, which, independently of our devotional feel* 
ings, derive no countenance or support from a legi- 
timate philosophical investigation of the moral con- 
stitution of man. On the contrary, we are tirndy 
convinced, after a long and assiduous study of tin* 
subject, in all its bcjirings, that a diligent hupiiry 
into the doctrine and phenomena of this science of 
Animal Magnetism, in particular, is eminently cal- 
culated to confirm our christian faitli,and to inrreaso 
tiur rational devotion towanls the great Creator 
and IVosei'ver ut* all things; l*or there is no subject 
of pliilusopliivid impiiry which has a more direct 
tendency to eluvate our thoughts to the e<mtem- 
plation of our present endowments and ultimat«» 
destiny — to increase our admiration of the power, 
and wisdom, and beneficence of the Supreme Being, 
in the creation and government of the universe*, and 
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to prepare at for tlio enjoyment of another, a bet* 
tcr, and a more spiritual state of existeneo. 

Wo may add, in conclusion, that the facts pro- 
claimed by the disciples of the doctrino of Animal 
Magnetism are not of recent discovery ; but have 
hreu known and acknowledged at all times, an<l 
amongst all the nations of earth. ^To dony their 
authenticity now, would lie taiitumount to a rel>el- 
lion against the decrees of Providence, and the 
Irssons of Nature. For 

A«oi ^vifAt^wvr 6tit fy Ttg hrl leaci mi^r^. 

IIksiou. 



The voice of Nature is the voice of God, 



APPENDIX. 



In tho preceding treatise, the author did not And 
it convenient to adduce many exani|ile8 of the higher 
phenomena of Animal Magnetism. These are now 
so numerous, and so fully detailed in other works, 
that the student can have no difliculty in satisfying 
himself of the reality of the facts. 

Some very curious Mesmeric cases» indeed, were 
developed at GhiKgow about eight or nine yearn 
ago, where a considerable degree of interest in the 
subject was excited among the literary and scientific 
gentlemen of that city. Some of the more remark- 
able of these eases, embracing a variety of very 
hingulur phenomena, were conununicatiHl to the 
public, in a small but very intcrei:tii:|; volume, by 
tho late Mr William Lang of that city. In Kdin- 
burgh, where the hiHucnce of the medical profeHHiou 
U HO (lowerful, the seicnee does not appear to have 
advanced in a commensurate degree ; and even houu^ 
of those individuals who, at one time, patronisiMl 
the practical inquiry, found it convenient to aban- 
don the investigation. Nevertheless, there are still 
some generous spirits, who have never ceased to 
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look upon tho subject with interest, and who, having 
unco become convinced of the reality of the pheno- 
mena, and tlie utility of tho practice, continue to 
lend their countenance to the scientific investigation 
c»f tiio facts, in defiance of the hostility of tho 
facuhy. 

Tlio following very interesting case, which oc- 
curred in this city in the month of June last, 
d(*scrvcs to be specially commemorated. A friend 
and professional brother of the author of the fore- 
^oin<^ treatise — Mauk Xaimku, Esq., Advocate, 
SlicrilT of Dumfricssihire — has kindly permitted me 
to make use of his name as the operator in the fol- 
lowing very decisive case of Mesmeric clairvoyance. 
The case, indeed, was made public by insertion in 
tlie JCdinburtjh Evtning Courant newspajwr of 7th 
August last. The author has had the additional 
advant4ige of having the following details corrobo- 
rated by a personal interview with the narrator, 
and has been satiHfit'd that no doubt can exist in 
regard to the perfect authenticity of the facts. 

The circumstances occurred on the 2d of June last. 
3Ir N. thinks it proper to premise, that until the 
evening of that day, he had never seen any one in 
the state called the Mesmeric sleep, lie had never 
been present at any exhibition of mesmeric pheno- 
mena, either in public or in private. lie had never 
even heard any lecture upon the subject of Mes- 
merism, exceptiiig upon one occasion, when I)r 
Darling performed some curious experiments upon 
the waking, seuisitivo subject. In theso circum- 
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stances, be luid ncTcr attempted to throw any indU 
Tidual into the mesmeric sleeis nor had ho ever 
been himself a mesmeric patient. Moreover, Air 
y. also states, tliat, for a considerable time, bis 
mind was impressed with a conviction tliat the sub- 
jcct« at least in its more marvcUuus asiicct of dait* 
fo^ciiicf, was unintelligible to the human mind, and 
beyond all rational belief, under any amount or 
quality of human testimony whatever. In short, 
he api^ears to have regarded all such exhibitions ait 
ingenious deceptions, or as the result of some fallacy 
which he was uimble to detect. This bcopticism, 
however, was afterwards staggered to a certain 
degree, in con.se<[uence of some subseijucnt conver* 
Kitions with Sir David Bukwstek, and a perusal 
of the works of Dr Gubuoky. In this state of 
mind, hovering, as it were, between lielief and scep« 
ticism, the following circumstances occurred. 

On Monday, 2d June luht, about eight oVloi*k at 
night, Mr N. wtis seated at tea, in his own house, 
Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, with his wife, and a young 
ludy, Miss V. No one else was in the room. His 
aunt, an old lady, between seventy and eighty 
years of age, was in her own bed-room, in the 
storey immediately above the drawing-room, where 
Air N., his wife, and the young lady were sitting. 
The young lady, Aliss V., was an accideiitiU visitor 
in Edinburgh, having recently left her parents, in 
South Wales, where they wei*e then residing, 
None of tho party were talking or thinking of Mes- 
merism at this time. 
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Botwoon oiglit and ntiio o'clock, the party were 
unoxpcctcdly joined by two other ladies, who camo 
to inquire for Mrs N. Other individuals afterwards 
joined the party. One of the two who caine lost, 
u lively and intelligent young lady, in perfect 
health, had, upon a former occasion, l>oen thrown 
into the Mesmeric hlcop by another lady, a friend 
of her own. This eircumstanco being known to 
^fr N., the conversation naturally turned upon 
that subject. The main facts were autlienticatc<l 
by the huly, a near relative of her own, who accom- 
panied her in this visit. 

Under these accidental circumstances it was that 
Mr N. ha[>pcned to say — but without any serious 
intention, at the moment, of making the attempt — 
" I wonder if 1 could mesmerise you ?" 

This prc»)iosition, however, was frankly acceded 
to; and. accordingly, the young lady having been 
placed in a comfortable arm-chair, and a little with- 
drawn from the glare of the g:is, which was lighted 
in one of the rooms, Mr N. proceeded to make the 
attempt, in presence of her own relative and his 
wife, and Miss V., who constituted the whole com- 
pany present. As Mr N. had never witnessed a 
single instance of sleep so caused, he had no antici* 
])ation of success. The privacy of the exhibition, 
however, combined with the probable sensitiveness 
of the patient, appear to have influenced the result, 
notwithstanding the inex|K»ricnce of tlio o|)erator. 
The operation was successful. In the course of ten 
minutes, or thereabouts (says Mr N.), there ensued a 
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twittoring of tho eyclidi. Immcdiatoly tliefcaftcr, 
the patient closed her eyes, reclined Uackwurds in 
the orm-chairi and appeared to bo in a placid sleep. 
Tlio other ladies tlien approached, and gently endea- 
voured to rouse her, but without eiToct* Nor would 
slio answer when they spoke to lier ; but when 1 
put the question whether she was asleep — as to 
which I had considerablo duubt, from tho smilo 
upon her countenanco— she innnediatoly answered, 
'' Yes." 

It then, naturally — I may say, fortunately — 
occurred to me (continues Mr N.) to test the young 
lady's |K>wer of Oairvoyancf, This I did in five 
different localities, suggesting themselves to me at 
the time, and more or loss distant ; some of them 
familiar, and some of them unknown to myself. 

1. To a few simple questions regarding her own 
house in Edinburgh, not very tar distant from my 
own, she replied that no one was in the drawing* 
room ; that her mother had gone up staiirs ; and 
that her father hiid gone down to his study, and 
was there reading. This proved nothing at the 
time to those who heard it Ihit (Mr N. remarks) 
the answers were all perfectly accurate, as I ascer- 
tained on the following day from her Aither. 

2. This first result induced Mi8s V., an entiro 
stranger to the sleeper — for they had never met 
l»efore, and their families are not acquainted with 
each other — to suggest, aside, that she should bo 
asked some questions regarding Pembroke, in South 
Wales, and a houso there, called Whitehall, in which 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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yiUn V/s parents woro then rcgiding. Until tliw 
HuggCHtion was mntlo, tlio operator IiiinRclf was not 
awaro of tlio renidcnco of Colonel and Mrs V. Nor 
Imd ho ovor boon in Wales ; and, conse^juently, ho 
know nothing wluitcver about Pcmbi*oke, or Wliite- 
hiill-houso. Neither had tho sIoci»er over been in 
Wales ; nor liJid she any knowledge whatever of 
tho V.*s, or tlieir residoneo. There had been no 
previous convcrsiition amongst the party that even- 
ing on the subject. Consequently Mr N. comuienced 
tu put questions with an intornal conviction that tho 
attempt was child's phiy and mere fully. 

Tho sleeper replied, that she could go to a place 
caillcd Pembroke, in South Wales. Having then 
lieen asked if sho was there, — her answer was, 
" Not yvt** On being questioned again, sho said 
that she was there. She evinced no disinclination 
to answer the (piestions put to her^ but express^Hl 
great difliculty in seeing objects, as if from inq>erfcct 
vision, or deficiency of light. Several times sho 
complained of a mist, as if her powei*s of observing 
woro thereby impeded ; and sometimes sho said 
that the objects which sho saw were fading from 
her sight. It may bo mentioned, that the time in 
Edinburgh was between nine and ten o'clock at 
night. Tho evening had been very dusky, and the 
giis in one of the drawing-rooms had been lighted 
Hoon after tea. 

The sleeper being then asked what Pembroke was, 
sho replied that it seemed to be a town ; that there 
were " houses about." At first, she called it a large 
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plAce» but exproMod horaclf at if •ooing it imli»« 
tinctljr ; and ilio» afterwards, said tliai it was not 
wo largo. In Vko manner, slio, at first, spol&o of 
WiiitolialUliottso there, as being a targe house,, and 
tlien said that she saw it ** growing smaller.** She 
was then asked to go into a room in the house of 
Whitehall, and to stiy what she saw there. Mr K. 
himsc;lf being totally unacc|UAinted with that house, 
and with the habits of the inmates, scarcely knew 
how to put any questions about it. The sleeper 
said she was in a room there; and being again 
asked what she saw, replied : *' A lady and a gen- 
tleman." She complained of not seeing the room 
distinctly ; siiid that she did not think there was 
light in it ; that the lady seemed to have ^ some 
work in her hand;*' but could not ])ositively say 
that she was working. She expressed considerable 
difliculty — as if from imperfect vi»ion — in replying 
to the question of what kind of room it was. At 
length she siiid — *' I think it is omL** She also 
said that the lady was dressed in Uack, 

Being asked to describe the gentleman, her ini* 
mediate answer was, '* he has left the room." When 
requested to say where ho had gone, her reply wiis, 
" lie has gone into the X*i7c/<ea-gArden, at the side 
of the house.** Being asked how he got there, the 
first answer was, '* down some steps.*' She wait 
then asked if ho had made his egress from the hou^* 
by a door? Here, again, the sleeper oxpi*essed 
doubt and diflliculty, as if puzzled to say whether it 
was by a door or a window ; and, at length, slit* 
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ciiiiio to tho concluMion : '* I think it is a window — 
A window timt is low down.*' Hy this cxprossion, 
Mr N. understood lie;* to mean a window-door. Sho 
a«^uiti repeated, however, that to reach tho garden, 
ho went *' down ttoine steps.** The que:$tion was 
then put, whether unif one acconiiianied him to tho 
garden ; and the answer was : " Thero is a do^ 
with him." Heing i»ked — •* What sort of a dog?" 
She rejdie*! : •• I don't sue it now — it intarun amowj 
t/i*i UuHiwH,** — It may he remarked that tho Mlee|>er, 
throughout, spoke of «ecin«/t and not seeing, as if 
»he were exerthig lier ordiiuiry powers of vision ; 
and »i|Xike of darkness, and mist, and ohstruction, 
an if they afFeeted her natural sight. 

Mr N. then requested the lady to look out for the 
dog, an<l tell him when she siiw it. After a short 
jiauHO, kIio siiid she saw it, and that it was ** a 
Mj/tinief,** Mr N. was not aware that Col. V. had a 
spaniel ; nor did he ask the sleeper whether the 
<I(»g was a Mpaniel. On heing farther questioned, 
nlie said that the spani<il was of '* a light colour, 
with hlaiek spots." She was then asked to desrriho 
the colour of the gentlenmn's hair; and she answered 
that it was ** a light colour.** To the question what 
Ik* wore on his head, the sleeper expressed herself 
as if nmeh pu/.xled, and concluded hy saying, dnuht- 
fully, ** I doii*t think there is any thing upon his 
head.*' Miss \\ aftt>r wards statetl aside to Mrs N. 
that she could conceive this hesitation to ho ex- 
plaine<l hy the fact, that lu^r father was in tho hahit 
ef wearing a Jiat foraging-cap on the top of his 
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grey hairt. She alto oxpretacd great torpriie at 
tlie alcopcr** knowledge of the garden beside the 
bottio, tlie ttefM down to it, and, espceially, tlio elm* 
racteribtic, to familiar to herself, of the s|ianif4 
aecoui|>anying her father. She added, however, 
tliat it was not likely tliat her mother wa« dresMnl 
in Uact ; although she might have on a dark 
dress ; a eircunintanee, however, in which it tiinuHl 
out that the Hkv|ier was right, and the yuung hi«l v 
wrong. 

At this i^eriotl, about ten oVIuek at night, Mish 
V. wa<i obliged to leave the party. The sltH.'iHT 
Htill continuing in the mesmeric state, Mr N. next 
proceodcd to test her )iowers, for the first time, in 
localities familiar to himself. 

3. In the Hat, or storey, immediately above tbt* 
drawing-rooms in his house, are the family bciU 
rtMuns. in that inumMliately aliove the liedrooms 
are the nursery -rooms. At this tiuie, there was 
no one in any of the bi*ilrui»ms, excepting Mr 
N.*s aunt — a very ohl lady, who oi*eupies one <if 
them, and is very much cuntiniHl to it. The nur* 
s(Ty-riN»ms abtive were ucTupiiHl. at this time, by 
Mr N.*s two chililren, a Uiy and a girl, lM»th in- 
fants, and two nuriiiTy-nmids. Mr N. states, frtmi 
his own knowlo«lge, that the sliH'per luul never 
Invii in any one of these up|H.T riKmis, and bad 
nt*ver Imvu up stairs at all, uiH>n any iKvasion, 
This fact, he states, is ntitorious to all the lious^w 
hold ; and it is |iositively atlirmed by the young 
lailv herself. In this state of nuUters, Mr N. ask^nl 
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tlio 8loe]>cr to go into ono of thcso bedrooms, aiut 
tu say whether sho savr any thing there. After a 
short pause, she saiil she was in a room there ; and 
then, in answer to a series of simple €|uestioiis, 
franieil so as tu lentl Iter as little as possible to tliu 
facts, slie described the room and its contents, an<l 
aUo what was occurring there at the moment, with 
|K*rfect and minute accuracy. She described the 
old ludy by her appearance, her dress, and hor 
occupation. She noted the articles upon the cliim- 
Hf?ypiece,and upon thedr<.'^sin;r.tuble. Shed(.*scnb<Ml 
the furniture in the room, both by its chiiractcr 
and position. Moreover, she not only noticed tint 
HMiall pictures and miniatures hanging on the walls, 
but described some of them in detail, with niinutt* 
and |>erfwt accuracy. The portrait of art ::f'«*<'r, 
in water-colours, hangs above the fireplace. Wlu'U 
asked to describe the picture there, she said it was 
un officer, and that he had ** a large black thing in 
his hand.'* On being asked to say what that was, 
hhe answered, at iirht, with some hesitation : " 1 
think It is a hat;'' and then added, "it is acockeil 
hat." The hat hajipens tu be disproportionate, and 
ill drawn. She then descrilxid the featlicM*, and the 
eo4'k}id(; on it ; and having btren asked to say whe- 
ther he had anything in his other hand, she replied 
— "he is holding his sword against his side;" 
which is a most accurate tlcMription. 

Once or twice the Hlee|M'r seenitrd to be in error; 
and 1 noted the circumstances in my own mind ac- 
cordingly ; but without saying anything to indicate 
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Uiift. She at ftrti said tliat tho old lady wai rccliti- 
ing on a sofa. I knew that tliero wai no tofa in tlio 
room. Aftvrward»» however, tlie sleeper eorreetotl 
herself, without any leading, and then said that the 
old hidy was reclining on ** an easy chair.** It is 
a large chair, for a itick-rooni. Again, she said that 
the old lady was in a loose dark dress. I knew 
tliat she did not wear a KH>9e dark drc»s. Uutt 
suhseqiicntly, tho slei*|>er volunteered the sudden 
exclamation: ** Oh! 1 see the old huly now-«»lie 
in all in white.** 

The explanation of thift, which Mr >'• did nut 
undcrHtaiid at the time, coUHtitutcM one of the nioi^t 
remarkahle points in the caite. Mrs N. had (ptietly 
left the room, to go into the old huly's U^droiuu. 
Hut Mr N. wan n(»t awai*e of the precise moment 
wIkmi »he left tho drawing-room, as »he went out by 
a door out of sight, while Mr N. was attending to 
the sleeper, ller presence in the upper roi>m waH 
iuumHliately detected by the patient, who descriUil 
her by her appearance and dress, and added : ** It 
is one 1 know.** Hut she diil not luinie her. She 
itiso s;iid, that this |K'rson Wiis speaking to the old 
lady ; and then she adiled the exclamation notinl 
above. The oKI lady having Ikvu informed, at this 
time, (»f what was going on U'low, and Uvoming 
interested in the recital, ritso out of her chair, and 
stood upon tho hearth-rug, in a position which 
caused tlu^ glare of tho gas lamp to tall full upon 
her dressing-gown, which was of a light colour. 
Previously, she had been buried in the large ea^y 
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clitiir ; and as tlio gas lamp was bcliiiul it, lior drens 
ynxa, at that tiino» in deep shadow. Tho sleeper 
had also said that tho old lady seemed to bo knit- 
tni<^, which she is not in tho habit of doing. Ihit 
wlicn tho aliovementioned visit was paid to Iut 
room, she had her spectacles in her hand, and was 
rubbing the ]»uints of tho two handles against etu*h 
other, which she is in the habit of doing ; and this 
apfiears to liavo been mistaken fur knitting. 

In one other instance, which I had noted (says 
Mr N.) in my own mind i\> an error, the error 
provod to bo on my ]Kirt. According fu his imper« 
feet reculicction of tho di^punition of the pictures 
over tho rnvplaco in this bedroom, the miniature of 
a lady, hi a widow's dress, was placed immediately 
under the portrait of tho otHcer which the sleeper 
had described. Mr N. had forgotten that an old 
painting, on ivory, of tho head of some historical 
hero, hung in that place, and the abovementioneil 
miniature at the side. The sleeper being asked to 
look at the picture immediately under that of tho 
officer, and to say whether it Wius that of a man or 
of a woman, she answered, without hesitation, that 
it was a man. Supposing this to be an error, ^Ir 
N. put the only leading question ho had used 
throughout, and Siiid: *' But don't you see the 
miniaturo of a lady under the oilicer (" The answer 
was : *• Yes, at the side,** The sleeper was right, 
and Mr N. was wrong. She accurately described 
tho dress in this miniature ; said that tho lady had 
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a cap on ; and when oskod wliat kind of a cap, tlio 
answered, accurately , ** a mdow*$ cap.** 

4. Mr N. then requested the sleeper to go into a 
room in the flat above, and to say what she saw, lie 
did not direct her to any particular room. She said 
she was .in a room where she s;iw *' a little boy, and 
a little girl sleeping ;*' and that there was a nurse 
in the room. This was tho sleeping nursery, and 
the nurse had, at that moment, accidentally entered 
it from the day-room, as was aftorwardM aHcertaiiietl 
from herself. She then proivodod to descrilio, with 
porfoot naMiraoy, tho nituation of (ho i'hiklivn*M beds, 
tho kind of beds, auil their rehitive positions ; not* 
ing that lK)tween the chiidron*s ** cricks,** was 
placeil ** a bed,*' which is tho nurso*s. WIicmi asked 
if tho chihlren had anything on their heads, sho 
said th.at the boy had not, but that the girl had on 
a cap — *' a cap,'* she addcil, " that is open, and I 
see the fair hair shining through." The littlo girl 
(says Mr N.) wears a net nightcap, the meshes of 
which are wide. 

5. The sleeper was then taken to tho fifth and 
last locality, in which her clairvoyance was tested, 
by asking her to go into another room where thero 
was liglit, on tho s;imo liat. She said sho wius in 
another room that seemed " to bo oflf** tho one last 
described. This wius the day nui*sery-rooni, which 
she proceeded to describe with the samominute accu- 
racy, bho remarked two women in the room, and 
described their personal nppetirance. She also de- 
scribed, by its shape and colour, the high nursery 
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fonder ; uiiil Miiil that it wom dmwn aside from tlio 
lire. Thin fact wnn not known to Mr N. at ttie 
tiniu ; but tlio nnvfto confirinc<l it ; she having drawn 
tlio fender aside when the children were in bed. 
There had been recently added to tlio tireplaco of 
this room some machinery for boiling water. This 
the sleeper alsto observed ; and when asked to say 
what it wiis, she re|)lie<l : ** I think it must bo for 
boiling water/' 

Hero the oxiierimcnts terminated ; and when tho 
young hidy became perfectly awake, she disclaimctl 
nil knowledge whatever of anything that had oc- 
curred during her sleep, ^Ir N. then brought 
down from tho bedroom the miniature of tho 
widow lady, which the sleeper had described. It 
appeared to be (piite strange to her; and she re- 
garded it as if she were looking at it for the first 
time. 

Tho sleeper's minute description of the localities 
in his own house, and of what was occurring tliei*o 
at tho time, was suflieient to satisfy Mr N. of tho 
reality of the phenomenon which has been denomi- 
nated clairvoifiince, as a fact in nature. But tho 
truth and accuracy of the facts relative to the 
visions of the Clair voyanto at Pembroke in South 
Wales, presented a subject too important to bo 
overlooked. Miss V. therefore wrote to her mo- 
ther next day, and obtained from her a completo 
confirmation of the sleeper's accuracy. When this 
was reported to Mr N., ho also wrote to Colonel 
V. in regard to tho questions and answers ro> 
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lating to his liouso; and that gontlciuau — a 
thorough sceptic on tho subject of tho magnetic 
|>henonicna — ^returned on answer in tho following 
terms : — 

" PBMnMUKB, Otii July 1851. 

** Although I am not a believer myself in dreams 
or visions, sleeping or waking, and although I do 
not think that ifiiy discoveries of tlio nature you 
descrilK) would aiTect my belief in this res|KH;t, I can 
have no objection to bo an honest witness when 
calleil upon, oven if my testimony should be consi- 
dered adverse to my opinion. 

** It is, then, true, at least ]ilrs V. aflirms, that, 
on tho evening referred to, she was ' working,* or 
' had work in her hand,' and that she was habitcnl 
in a Uitck dress. Tho room is not * oval,' as, in- 
deed, few apartments are, but square, witliout any 
projection of tho windows. It is true that the gen- 
tleman left tho room, and went * into the kitchen 
garden,' which is at ' tho side of tho house,' and 
that * he had a dog with him,' which ran among 
the bushes ; tho dog also was a 8|Kiniel ; not of a 
light colour, however, but black, with a white 6«>- 
soin and abdomen, Tho genth*man also went down 
some steps — a modo of building houses much to 
be conmiended, p;irticulariy in wet weather, lie 
did not leave tho house by the window, but by tho 
front door, which has a brass knocker ; and tho 
window is not ' low down,' if by that is meant, 
that it is calculateil to be a mode of egress. Tho 



